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FOREWORD 


This novel, built around the fascinating subject ot 
the Silver Standard, was written with the whole¬ 
hearted assistance of Sir John F. Drughorn, Bart., 
The Hall, Ifield, Sussex, than whom few men have 
a better knowledge of the money markets of the 
world, or a shrewder idea of how they n^aybe affected. 

Apart from the technical knowledge UB^applied to 
the task. Sir John suggested many of■ tl^%lramatic 
situations in the book. I <?ould<^te® have^a^ed for 
a better or more gjthusiastic Counsellor. He will 
understand all that ^fciean by this very inadequate 
appreciation of his sqrvi^es. • 1 

‘ '^N-B^^TSOUTAR. 



Xkirty Pieces 



CHAPTER ONE 

T HE Silver Net stretched like a spider’s web across 
the world, from San Francisco to Shanghai, 
Moscow to Chile. It stretched between the people 
and the sun ! Millions of people. 

) r The centre of the Net was held on the shoulders of 
a Goliath in London. When he moved—when he 
inclined his head, opened his lips, or made a gesture 
with his hand—the Net was shaken with murderous 
violence so that tremors were felt in remote villages 
of China, or India, or Russia. Wars waged on the open 
battlefields were not so devastating, for there was no 
finality to the reactions of the Goliath’s movements. 

One tremor of the Net might start another in a 
sphere of life where danger from its influence had never 
been considered possible. To-day, a vast area might be 
humming with the song of industrial activity and 
seeming prosperity ; to-morrow, the vibrations of the 
Net might touch that area and lay it in waste and famine 
and chaos that blinds reason and drives men to frenzy. 

Silver 1 Insidious silver 1 Human life sacrificed 
on a cross of silver 1 

The Goliath in London had never voyaged beyond 
the Mediterranean—he was seldom absent from his 
post of vigil—but he was aware of every twinge of 
agony suffered in near and far places when the mesh of 
the Silver Net tightened around the victims and strangled. 
His indifference to the suffering was not due wholly to 
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callousness. The atavistic trait in his character insisted 
that his ambitions were based on a foundation of 
sound business principles : man-made law not only 
condoned, but respected his operations ; his shrewdness 
was genius, said the law, and stood out as an example 
of ceaseless endeavour, courage, fortitude and indomit¬ 
able resolution. 

The Goliath walked in silence 1 The mask that hid 
his identity from the multitude was impenetrable. 

Only a very few intimates were privy to the secret. 
His vast army of agents was controlled by an organization 
that approximated the extreme in discrimination. Every 
wing of that army operated under a leader of its own 
without having conclusive proof of the directing Force : 
they obeyed a shadow whose commands were given 
by proxy. 

But there was Loewenstein—the sinister suave 
Loewenstein who ruled even his master, the Goliath. 

When famine in a Far Eastern province was followed 
by rebellion, thousands of natives were slain before the 
rising was quelled. The newspapers of the civilized 
world shrugged their pages and wondered what it was 
all about. When a multitude of starving people cried 
out for succour, the newspapers lent a sympathetic 
ear and opened a Relief Fund for the sufferers. Even 
the Goliath himself contributed to the fund, along with 
labourers of the field, artisans who could ill afford 
the mite they gave, hawkers of the street, habitues of 
public-houses, tempted by the money-boxes pushed 
insinuatingly towards them by a barmaid, women of 
the underworld who hoped thus to propitiate the gods 
in their favour. The newspapers paid eloquent tribute 
to the magnanimity of the anonymous Goliath. 

Then he went back to his post of vigil and shook the 
Net again 1 

Three or four banking houses collapsed under the 
next strain : two or three directors who had been held 
in high esteem redred to the privacy of their bedrooms. 
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drew down the blinds, severed the telephone wires and 
reached for a lethal weapon. The public was stupefied by 
the tragedies 1 

• The Goliath sent a wreath to the funeral of each 
suicide. 

The Four Years’ War threw the world into a maelstrom 
of agony : the Goliath was aware only subconsciously 
of the enormity of its cataclysmic effects on humanity : 
his thoughts were concentrated on the task of holding 
up the centre of the Net. Ten million men died in the 
war—with a fatalistic stoicism he refrained from 
trying to assimilate the fact. The death of ten thousand 
flies would have been placed by him in the same category 
of happenings of importance. 

In the City of London financial crashes staggered 
the investors of the country who would have staked 
their life on the probity of those to whom they had 
entrusted their money. Suicide followed suicide. The 
ranks of unemployed swelled daily : publicists dissemi¬ 
nated warnings that revolution could not be long delayed, 
politicians confessed themselves incapable of reviving 
the fires of industry. Capitalists lost confidence in 
Labour and hoarded their money rather than risk it in 
industrial enterprises. 

The Goliath paid no heed to all this. Concealed 
behind a barrier of subterfuge, unassailed by the multitude 
who knew him not, he shook the Net and joyed in the 
tremors as the libidinist joys in the appeasement of his 
unhealthy appetite. 

London in 1922 I In the wake of a soul-crushing war 
there had come a period of pseudo-prosperity. Arousing 
itself from the stupor of horror induced by the slaughter¬ 
ing of humanity, the country figuratively reached for its 
wine in the spirit of one who cries, “To-day we live; 
to-morrow we die.” 

There was no other justification for the extravagance 
indulged. Progress had been retarded a hundred years, 
the National Debt was many thousands of million 
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pounds ; posterity was shackled with responsibilities 
unto four or five generations. The trend of public opinion 
could not be anticipated even by the ablest of thinkers : 
the Capitalist fancied he could hear a revolutionary note 
above the revelry of the masses—the echoes of the 
rumbling of the tumbrils as they passed through the 
streets of Paris l He reasoned that he might as well 
share the extravagance of the masses as be denied it 
after their revelry was exhausted and the reckoning 
was taken into account. 

No section of Society endeavoured to exercise vision. 
Let To-morrow take care of itself, they said. The 
enemy had been defeated in the field of battle. The 
home Treasury had been depleted, debts had accumulated 
like dead leaves in the forest when autumn is advanced. 
What of that ? When spring should come the trees 
would put forth new leaf: when the country had 
rested after the turmoil in Europe it would devise new 
means whereby everything should find compensation 
for that which had been sacrificed. 

Money was spent with the improvidence of gamblers 
who recognize no future beyond midnight. Hotels 
rocked with the din of plenty, ballrooms were crowded, 
theatres were full, harlots prospered (an infallible sign 
of a people’s repudiation of responsibility). 

Men who had become passing rich by availing them¬ 
selves of the opportunities that war offers to the 
unscrupulous and the mercenary, came out of their 
places of hiding like beetles after the rain : they were 
unafraid of their wealth and the methods by which it 
had been accumulated now that the bitterness of war was 
past. 

Money was heaped on the fires of extravagance: 
No one gave a thought to what might be his position 
when the chaotic mind of the nation had become 
rationalized by the grip of poverty. 

Motor-car manufacturers laughed exultingly as orders 
poured in : the new rich were not content to pay the 
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listed price—they could not wait for the execution of 
their orders so they tempted with premiums for the 
privilege of being served out of their turn. 

New companies were floated daily: scoundrels 
enriched themselves without taking the precaution to 
mask the villainy of their designs. The public was too 
intent on satiating its lust for pleasure to question 
the honour of those who pandered to it. 

There might have been a few who voiced a warning 
against the incontinence of a nation that had sacrificed 
the flower of its manhood to war, but they were hushed 
into silence by the taunt of “killjoy”, “jeremiah”, 
“ghost at the feast”. 

Those who deigned to find justification for the 
spirit of abandon cited the time-honoured logic that the 
vanquished in war must expect to pay the price of defeat. 
Soon, soon, they argued, there would be an adjustment 
of finances, a sharing of the blood money, a squeezing 
of the enemy that had forced war upon them, an 
indemnity of such magnitude that the agony of four 
long years would find at least a modicum of solace. 

Eat, drink, and be merry I A new generation had 
arrived for recognition. The liberties that war engenders 
were multiplied a thousand-fold. “Broaden your mind, 
was the injunction to the elders who professed alarm for 
the morals of the nation. “If war was moral in your 
eyes,” they said, “freedom of life in peace is not immoral 

in ours.” 

The social restrictions in time of war were not 
relaxed : the moralists in authority were content with 
that sop to their conscience. Restrictions were ever a 
goad even to the most law-abiding : night-clubs sprang 
up like fungi to take the place of hotels that closed 
before midnight in compliance with the law. 

Wine, women and song was the answer to the 
exhortations of those who had been stigmatized as 
unctuous hypocrites. The libertine came into his king¬ 
dom. Even from the seats of learning he came to wallow 
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in the dregs of indifference. Women were regarded 
just as they would have themselves regarded. Equality 
between the sexes must always result in the lowering of 
woman’s standard : never can a man lift a woman to 
his level; seldom does she fail to drag him down to 
hers. And without the protection of man’s chivalry 
woman becomes a thing of usage, malleable as clay in 
his hands, amenable to his pleasure, subservient to his 
lewdness. To acknowledge the need of his protective 
chivalry is, to her mind, to confess inferiority. 

False prosperity ! False reasoning ! Erroneous 
conceptions of equality, of moral strength, of thwarted 
desires. Easy friendships followed by easier divorces. 
Pernicious cults inaugurated to justify wanton tendencies. 
What had been regarded as unspeakable offences against 
Society were metamorphosed into concessions to art. 

No restraint in conversation. Epicenes and catamites 
emerging from their noxious holes to ply their calling 
in the light of day—objects for jest, but not opprobrium. 
Male and female harlots competing in rivalry without 
recourse to the segregation which even Ancient Rome 
demanded in the extremes of her decadency. Hedonism 
before everything ! 

And when hedonism is paramount in the life of a 
people selfishness thrives. There is no disposition to be 
sympathetic. The dismal voice jars the ears and nerves 
of the lotus-eaters. “If you cannot bring a laugh to the ' 
festive board,” they say, “keep away. Get to your 
corner and die, if you will, but don’t spoil our pleasure 
with your groans.” Better to play the spartan than the 
suppliant. The hedonists applauded the self-destruction 
of the gambler who rose with a smile from his run of 
bad luck and retired into the solitude there to blow out 
his brains or lift the phial of cyanide to his lips. To ease 
their conscience his friends, or acquaintances, might 
murmur : If he had waited only another day we might 
have helped him out of his troubles.” 

In the City men worked hard to retain their 
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of the rationalism of pre-war days, but they found it an 
almost insuperable task to control the shifting moods 
of investors. Every day there were dramatic changes 
in fortune, but in pursuit of pleasure and forgetfulness 
the public refused to concern itself with what it believed 
to be minor tragedies : they happened to-day and were 
expunged from memory before the morrow. 

Many of the tragedies were not exposed to public 
gaze and comment. A speculator, appreciating finality 
of things and disdaining theatricality, would write to a 
few of his creditors, thank them for past favours and 
regret his inability to meet his liabilities on settling day. 
He would not be at the office next morning, and in a 
litde while they might learn that he had succumbed to a 
heart attack, or had met with a fatal accident on his 
way home to the suburbs. To leave farewell letters 
lamenting the tendencies of the age was distinctly bad 
form ; it wasn’t British, and might, conceivably, restrain 
the generous from helping the bereaved family in the 
hour of crisis. 

On an evening when the newspapers were proudly 
displaying quotations from the American Press, relative 
to the courage with which the British were discarding 
their war griefs, two City men of considerable pro¬ 
minence in their profession, faced each other in a 
first-class compartment of a suburban train. One, a 
fair-complexioned man of middle age, opened the evening 
newspaper and gave the other—a dark, sallow man a 
nod of greeting. Together they had travelled up and down 
to the City for years, but such is the natural aloofness 
of the British that neither had more than a vague idea of 
the other’s business. 

“Silver still down,” said the fair man, casually. 

“It will go lower,” said the dark man. There was 
nothing remotely resembling lament in his voice. 
“What was the lowest quotation to-day ?” 

“Thirty and three-eighths.” 

“And the highest ?” 
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“Thirty-seven and three-eighths.” 

“That’s sixpence an ounce lower than last year ? . . . 
You’re not in silver ?” 

“No, thank God 1 Nor you, or you’d have seen the 
quotations.” 

The dark man half-evaded the question. 

“I’m beginning to ask myself what I am in,” he said. 
“I got so fed up with things to-day that I passed a 
couple of hours in a West End Cinema.” 

The fair man laughed outright at the confession. 

“That’s good 1” he said. “I’ve done the same thing 
myself many a time. It takes your mind off the damned 
worry of it all—doesn’t it ?” He flourished the newspaper. 
“Nothing sensational in the news to-day,” he said. 
“Just the morning paper stuff rehashed for the evening 
editions.” 

“I’ve stopped reading the newspapers,” said the dark 
man. “It gives the mind a rest.” He kept on unbuttoning 
and buttoning the lower part of his waistcoat as though 
he had spasms of breathlessness. 

The fair man, without looking up from the newspaper, 
said testily : 

“Who is this woman, ‘La Lune’ ? They can’t keep 
her name out of print.” 

The dark man had removed his silk hat and was 
mopping his forehead with a handkerchief. 

“Do you mind if I turn off the heat ?” he said, and 
pulled over the lever without waiting for a reply. 
“These damned antiquated railways either freeze you to 
death or stifle you with heat. ... ‘La Lune’ ? Oh, yes. 
The moon 1 Silver again 1 Ever noticed how evilly 
silver creeps into life ?” 

“I’ve never seen the woman,” said the fair man, 
ignoring the last remark. “But I suppose I’m like 
everybody else who hasn’t—crazy to see her.” 

“She must be enormously wealthy,” said the dark man. 

“I see that she gave ten thousand to a Children’s Hospital 
last week.” 
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“Excellent advertisement,” said the fair man. He 

smiled knowingly. “Did she give it ? Or was it the 

fellow who-?” „ 

“No doubt she has an angel behind her. 

“A pretty elusive one. I’ve never heard of him. 
If I could afford to run a luxury like that, I’d want to 

take her about with me.” 

“Is she in the paper to-night ?’ asked the dark man, 

listlessly. . ... „ ... 

“They toasted her at a regimental dinner, said the 

other * “it’s become a fashion. She’s the beauty of her 

age. She appeared at a ball the other night in a dress 

that was described as a sheath of pure silver studded with 

emeralds.” , 

“Theatrical I” said the dark man. He looked again at 

the steam switch. His forehead was curiously white 

and wet. , r . ^ ,, 

“I understand that’s where she came from—the stage, 

said the fair man. “Bickerson, the entrepreneur, knows 

his business. He may not supply good entertainment 

for the crowd, but he knows his market among the 

butter and egg men, as the Yanks call them. So long as 

they’re ready to pay for the goods he can supply them. 

You know what I mean ?” . , 

“I suppose everybody knows about it, but who cares 

these days ?” „ 

Bickerson is a clever man. . „ 

I should call him a pimp if that s his line of business, 

said the dark man. “Did he supply ‘La Lune . 

“So they say.” 

“To whom ?” _t *■ 

“I don’t know. What does it matter ? He pays out 

and she gives away. It keeps the money circulating. 

That’s one way of looking at it. Rather wonderful he 

figure—what ?” He indicated the photograph in the 

newspaper and turned the newspaper this way and that 

in order to get a different angle of vision. Slim and 

sinuous as a—as a 
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“As a snake,” said the dark man. 

“Marvellous eyes l” 

“Somebody must think so.” 

“Did you read of that undergrad, shooting himself 
after writing her a hopeless love-letter ?” 

“Young fool I The world is well rid of him.” 

“You couldn’t blame ‘La Lune’,” said the fair man. 


defensively. “They tell me that she never encourages 
anybody. She’s absolutely loyal to the man behind her— 
if there is one.” 

“There’s always one—or more—behind a woman of 
that description.” 

The fair man wagged his head in protest. 

“She’s given a good deal to charity,” he said. 

The dark man pulled impatiently at the steam switch : 
the atmosphere of the compartment was stifling him. 

“When a harlot gives to charity,” he said, “it’s like 
a bribe to the Almighty.” 

The fair man, who didn’t appear to feel the heat, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s one of the oldest of the professions,” he said 
facetiously, “and they tell me that it is being ruined by 
amateurs. We must try to be broad-minded in these 
days.” 

“It’s difficult, sometimes,” said the dark man, wearily. 
He rested his head against the cushions and stared at 
the electric bulb in the roof of the compartment. “Yes, 
we hear a lot about this woman, ‘La Lune’,” he said, 
rather bitterly. “I’ve wondered if the man behind her 
is the man behind the silver slump ?” 

“Not being in silver, I don’t quite grasp the drift.” 

The man who’s hoarding silver—been buying silver 
for years ?” 


“If he’s holding—if it’s short—there shouldn’t be a 
slump.” 


“There’s a reason for everything in the silver market,” 
said the dark man. “Do you mind if I open this window?” 
The fair man nodded casually. 
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“He must be pretty substantial if he supports this 
lady,” he said. “She gave a dinner at the Barlshire 
Hotel a few weeks ago and the newspapers figured the 
cost at eight thousand. Everybody who is anybody was 

* “That’s the hell of it 1 These women control the world 
when you come to think of it. Right through lustory 
you can trace them—just as_ you trace a snake by the 

clime it leaves on the grass. 

The train pulled up at an intermediate station. A 

thirdman entered an d F nodded indifferent y to the dark 

man who was beginning to collect his belongings from 

the rack—a walking-stick, an attache-case, a small paper 

narcel. He got out at the next stop. 

P Next morning, the fair man was travelling back to 
the Chy. The stranger who had got in at the intermediate 
ct-otinn^ the previous evening was walking along the 
platform whL he caught sight of him : he jumped into 

^“TyTXTrowdaile was a friend of yours—wasn’t 

hC “BarrowdaUe ^"wha^newT?” said the fair man. 

“You TraveUed down with him last night. You 

"sa 1 ejr .... 

ksTyear or°tlo. I thought he was a bit peppery in his 
remarks. What was he in . 

The V toman said : “Really 1” and looked out of the 
window. r from his place, last 

Twc> of us went in to lend a hand. 

“Family ?” said the fair man. 
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“Three youngsters. The police had to take the 
wife away in an ambulance. Completely out of her 
mind.” 

“How sad I” said the fair man. “Likely looking 
fellow, too. Strange how the war seems to have knocked 
their nerve all to pieces. No guts left. Have you noticed it?” 

The other man was looking at him intently. 

“You had a near squeak,” he said, and laughed. 
“Barrowdaile left a note saying he intended to do it in 
the train so as to draw attention to his grievance— 
injustice. You started another train of thought in his 
mind by mentioning silver ; he wondered if you were in 
it and thought of taking you with him so as to make the 
‘noise’ bigger.” 

“Very theatrical !” said the fair man, and shivered. 
“Poor me ! What the devil had I to do with his affairs ?” 

“He was up against the Stradde people—Stradde, 
Hamshaw and Bleeker. He said in his note that he wanted 
to draw as much attention as possible to that firm.” 

Michael Stradde ! They’re general merchants— 
aren’t they ? Where’s the silver connection ?” 

“They were pressing him in another direction, I think, 

and he couldn t get rid of his silver holdings in order 
to satisfy their writ.” 


“Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker would be the last 
firm in the world to harass a man. They go back nearly 
a hundred and fifty years.” 3 

“I don’t know anything about them.” 

“ s il V er—eh ? Thjs.. man—what’s his name ?— 
Barrowdaile, talked about silvBej^ 

“Funny—Isn’t it ? There are mjk tragedies traceable 
to silver than to any other mine 

“I’ve never looked attain tha 
man. 


said the fair 


Think a^out it for a while and it will strike voi 
with force Take China, for instance 1 Or India 1 It’' 

upsets 8 the whol n the ,|°4 3nd silver ^^dards tha 
upsets the whole world of commerce.” 
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“Silver!” the fair man mused. “Yes, I suppose 
there’s something in what you say. Right through the 
ages !” 

“Beginning, if you like, with Judas Iscariot.” 

“What ? What ? What’s that ?” 

“You remember ? Thirty pieces of silver ! Judas 

and-” 

“Oh l That /” The fair man looked at the window 
and blew out his cheeks. “Trifle stuffy in here this 

morning—isn’t it ?” he said. 

The other man lowered the window to let in the 

air. 

“We’re running into a fog too,” he said. “Extra¬ 
ordinary how you can see above it from this altitude ! 
The fair man joined him at the window and looked 

over his shoulder. 

“Lying like a blanket over London,” he said. 

“Like a silver shroud,” said the other man. 




CHAPTER TWO 


T HE offices of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker, 
General merchants, occupied four floors of Brakart 
Court Chambers. You might pass along crowded 
Bishopsgate and easily miss the narrow alleyway that 
led into the courtyard ; once inside, the surprise would 
be to find so pretentious a building hidden away from 
the turmoil of the main thoroughfare, yet within twenty 
yards of it. 

The conformation of the buildings appeared to have 
been designed to shut out noise and sky ; in whichever 
part of the courtyard you might choose to stand there was 
bound to be some projection to prevent a clear view of 
clouds overhead : it was as though the architects had 
been enjoined to guard against inquisitive eyes—even 
those of aviators. 

The only friendly touch given the facade of Brakart 
Court Chambers was by the flocks of City pigeons. 
They lined the window-sills and projections, fluttered 
and fought among themselves, preened their sooted 
feathers, looked through the windows at the imprisoned 
humans—the clerks—and even tapped with their beaks 
on the panes for the corn and scraps which they had 
come to regard as a daily tribute to their freer life. 

More than a century ago, Brakart Court was the 
residence of Oscar Stradde, who had succeeded his 
father in the business and had his offices on the ground 
floor. The modern building was as a town to a village 
by comparison. It was equipped with every known 
improvement and facility. The whole of the ground 
floor was taken up by insurance brokers, ship owners 
and agents. The vast vestibule was illuminated by electric 
light throughout the day, but the sun itself might not 
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have dispelled the haunting gloom, the atmosphere of 
unfriendliness, of hard, bitter competition. Just beyond 
the stone stairway was a self-working electric lift, 
devoted solely to the needs of Stradde, Hamshaw and 

Bleeker and staff. , . 

Gloomy vestibule 1 And yet the romance of the 

world might have been centred in those offices. 1 he 
clerks who were continually entering and leaving the 
building might have betrayed a listlessness that wasn t 
indicative of an active organization, but it was there 
Romance. The clerks took luncheon and played 
dominoes in the underground cafes of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; on the walls of their offices there were prints 
of tropical beach and sapphire blue seas ; t here w( j re 
models of ships and photographs of ships. T ^ e 
of the Stradde organization touched lagoon and mountain 
peak, but for the unimaginative clerk that held no 
significance. For him there was greater thrill in catching 
the five-thirty train back to the suburb of an evening. 

Perhaps it is well that fertile imagination is not given 
to everybody. Perhaps it is well that men shou d have 

different conceptions of Romance ; for thus a b 
maintained. For instance, there was a very humble 
servant in the employ of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker 
who came to be woven, unwittingly, into the tragedies 
that fell on the house. Tom Slater, simple, honest fellow, 
was the outdoor messenger ; his weekly salary amounted 
to three pounds ; he and his wife, Belinda, lived in two 
furnished 9 rooms’ which they rented from a greengrocer 
named Potter—Nathaniel Potter, near Clapham Common. 
Tom Slater, jolly, whimsical little fellow, trickled through 
the life of Stradde the magnate in aruriouslyfataUsuc 
wav * he seemed to have been selected for the iinki g 
upVf tragedy in its varied forms ; he was the harbinger 
of good g and evil-millions of capital was associated 
with the natural jester in a figurative sense and yet 
Tom Slater’s idea of true Romance was a visit to a local 
cinema in the company of his stout voluble partner 
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in life. “The Pictures” held a foremost place in the 
heart of the little outdoor messenger. Even when, in 
fulfilment of his dudes, he was dumping cheques and 
bills of money on the counters of the different banks— 
hundreds of thousands of pounds—he would be dwelling 
on film stars or “super-productions”. The counter 
clerks, stamping and initialing the paying-in slips, were 
always interested in Slater’s enthusiasm for the pictures. 

The gloom in the vestibule of Brakart Court Chambers 
was more than usually depressing when Sir Gerald 

Greaves entered. , 

Two clerks were hurrying out of the buildings when 

he spoke to them. . 

“Stradde, Hamshaw— ?” he said inquiringly, for he 

was not certain of the address. 

One of the clerks jerked his head in the direction 
of the notice board on the wall of the vestibule, and 
followed his companion out. The gesture was eloquent. 
It said, in effect, “If the old fool with the grey hair and 
the worried look can read, why the devil does he 
take up the time of a busy clerk by asking stupid 
questions ?” 

Of course it couldn’t have been expected of a super¬ 
man, but if that clerk had been able to think very deeply, 
and ask a few questions, and make a few deductions, 
he might have startled the whole world with the know¬ 
ledge derived. 

Sir Gerald Greaves was on his way to the office of 
Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker with the fixed determina¬ 
tion to kill the senior partner if relief from mental torture 
were not forthcoming. 

Sir Gerald was no more insane than the stockbroker 
who sits back in his chair twenty-four hours before 
settling day, and warns high heaven that unless a 
miracle happens before the appointed hour he may find 
it necessary to “take the knock” or a liberal dose of coal 
gas. 

He was about fifty years of age. The baronetcy was 
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an old one, but its dignity had been severely handicapped 
by a sequence of financial misfortunes. The sequence 
began in Chile, South America, when Sir Geralds 
late father first got into business communication with 
Michael Stradde. It would have been less hazardous to 
form an alliance with the devil himself. 

After consulting the notice board. Sir Gerald climbed 
to the first floor. The gloom of the vestibule was 
replaced by something like opulence. It was hke 
stepping from the steerage to the saloon in a finer, lhe 
floor of the hall was richly carpeted ; there were genuine 
tapestries on the walls ; the carved oak table in the 
centre of the floor held the current newspapers and 
periodicals. The commissionaire, sitting at a small 
oak table near the double doors leading into the central 
offices, was almost as impressive as his environment ; his 
uniform was of military smartness ; his eye was as keen 
as that of a sergeant major on the parade ground : he 
asked questions briskly as though time were money ; 
yet he was courteous ; he knew everybody in the office 
down to the youngest typist, yet he knew nobody. 
He was the best paid commissionaire in the City and 
he was worth every penny of his salary. If a homicidal 
maniac had tried to force his way into the office he would 
have found it necessary first to step over the dead body 
of the commissionaire. He guarded millions of pounds 
during the day, and after changing his uniform ot an 
evening, he travelled home by bus to Peckham and sat 
with his heels on the hob, while he pondered the chances 

of his favourite football team. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said the commissionaire, 

studying Sir Gerald’s card. “I fancy that Mr. Stradde is 
in conference with a deputation, but, if you will take a 

S Crlt * * 

The commissionaire spoke on the house telephone. 
All that Sir Gerald heard him say was : Yes, JNO 
“Certainly, sir,” but he didn’t understand that a whole 
series of questions had been asked and answered. 
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“I thought so,” he said to the weary-looking ^baronet, 
“but Mr. Grymdyke will see you immediately/ 

Sir Gerald sighed and nodded. He nursed his silk 
hat on his knee ; it danced like a ridiculous doll. 

Grymdyke, the confidential secretary of Michael 
Stradde, came into the reception hall. He greeted Sir 
Gerald effusively, and led the way into an ante-room. 

“Tell me your business. Sir Gerald, and I’ll do my 
utmost to make an appointment for you.” 

Sir Gerald wiped his damp forehead. 

“I must see him alone, Mr. Grymdyke. The matter 
is so urgent that it cannot wait. To-morrow may be 
too late. You’re familiar with the circumstances ? This 

writ 1” 

“Mr. Stradde might be delighted to see you, but 
he hasn’t sixty seconds to spare to-day.” 

“He’s crushing me to death !” 

“You’re not quite yourself to-day. Sir Gerald. Let 

me fix an appointment-” 

Sir Gerald closed his eyes in utter weariness. Then a 
burst of passion gave him new life. 

“By God ! I’ll see him if I have to fight my way into 
his room,” he said. 

Grymdyke inclined his head as though he were 
acknowledging a compliment. He had heard this sort of 
thing so often. 

“Let me have a cup of tea brought to you,” he said 
persuasively, “and I’ll see if one of the partners is free 
to receive you.” 

Sir Gerald became very old in that moment—much 
older than his fifty years. His thin lips twitched. 

“My mind is so confused, Mr. Grymdyke,” he said, 
rather brokenly. “So confused,” he repeated, and looked 
vacantly around the room. “It is most—most distasteful 
to me to have to humble myself in this manner, but I’m 
desperate—my position is desperate. This writ means the 
end of everything.” 

“Come, Sir Gerald I You are not accustomed to 
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business methods—that’s all. I dare say many of your 
friends will be only too delighted to come to your aid.” 

“I have no friends left,” said the broken man. He 
added, after biting his nether lip. “Only my daughter, 
and she hasn’t an inkling of the state of affairs. Stradde is 
out to kill me. Why shouldn’t I kill him ? His life is 

just as easy to take as mine.” 

“Would that help your daughter. Sir Gerald ? Now, 
sit down and rest and I’ll see Mr. Bleeker. I’m certain 

that he will be delighted to help.” 

“I wouldn’t have believed that Stradde would have 
issued this writ. The debt wasn’t mine in the beginning ; 

I shouldered it after my father died, and through a 
foolish sense of pride in the family name, resolved 

to pay every cent.” „ 

“You may safely leave everything to Mr. Bleeker, 

said Grymdyke. “Sit down and glance through the 
papers while I see him.” He went out. 

Sir Gerald paced the floor ; again and again he touched 
the pocket that held the weapon he had brought with 
him. He hated Stradde so intensely that he would thrill 
with joy as he emptied the revolver into him ; and yet, 
if Stradde would exercise a little sympathy he would 
have no more sincere admirer 1 Surely, surely, Stradde 
would not risk his life for the few thousands that were at 
stake ? It was all very well to quote platitudes about 
business being business and millionaires not being 
millionaires if they allowed sentiment to warp their 
judgment, but the circumstances were so extraordinary. 
Sir Gerald’s father contracted the obligation. It was he 
who owned the silver mine in Chile, he who sold for¬ 
ward”, as they say, believing the agents’ assurances that 
the fall in price would continue and that when the 
time came to deliver the silver he would make a further 
profit by buying in the open market. It was his father 
who sold the silver long before the date on which he 
was due to meet his obligations to Michael Stradde. 
Those agents had been so cocksure that the market would 
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continue to fall until rock bottom was reached. But 
the unexpected rise occurred. He didn’t meet his obliga¬ 
tions. He had committed a fraudulent action—it could 
be so construed. He couldn’t provide the silver because 
he hadn’t the means to buy at the new price. He died 
by his own hand, after committing to paper his curse on 
silver. And Sir Gerald, the son, had agreed to liquidate 
the debt I The price of silver had sagged since those 
days, but that made no difference to the original transac¬ 
tion. Michael Stradde, for some reason best known to 
himself, was inexorable. He had one answer to the appeals 
for leniency : “Pay that thou owest, or take the con¬ 
sequences.” The writ was issued. 

After leaving Sir Gerald, Grymdyke passed into the 
main offices. On that floor, an enormous counter ran 
right across the room. This was divided into com¬ 
partments, with black and gold plates giving the name 
of each department. The upper floors were given over 
to the typists and book-keepers. And there was a 
Captains’ Room, where the bronzed skippers waited 
to report the end and fruits of their voyage. The firm 
traded, as general merchants, in every part of the world ; 
they turned over millions of pounds where other firms 
known as “eminent” turned over only thousands. 

Mr. Jason Bleeker was the youngest of the three 
partners in the firm. He had charge of the shipping depart¬ 
ment. A nervous, irritable little man, this Bleeker. He 
was only about forty-five, but already the crown of his 
head was a pink and shiny disc. Pie listened fretfully 
to what Grymdyke had to say, then- 

“Of course, he mustn’t see Mr. Stradde. He ought 
not to have come here. Can’t you get him away ? Get 
on the phone to Quean and Tapp. They have charge of 
the matter. What are solicitors for if not to take this 
sort off our hands ?” 

“If you would see him for a moment, sir,” said 
Grymdyke, “you might pacify him.” 

Mr. Bleeker touched the buzzer and spoke on the 
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house phone to Michael Stradde. The listening Grymdyke 
could hear distinctly the replies made by his chief. 

“It’s Greaves,” said Mr. Bleeker. “Whining of 

course-” 

“You see him 1” 

“What can we do for him ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Grymdyke says he’s desperate.” 

“So am I. Get him out of the building.” 

That was all. Mr. Bleeker, nervous and fretful, turned 
to the private secretary. 

“I have to run along to Albemarle Street,” he said. 
“HI drive him back and talk to him. Tell him to wait.” 

Grymdyke felt relieved. He waited till Mr. Bleeker 
departed, then he went to the room of the chief. As 
he crossed the reception hall he ran into Tom Slater, the 
outdoor messenger. Merry Slater 1 Whimsical Slater ! 
Inspiring Slater l Grymdyke was taken with a curious 
fancy. The laughing happy-go-lucky messenger repre¬ 
sented a glassful of clean, spring water to a thirsty man 
who had sickened of the very smell of wine. 

The room was large, but it didn’t appear to be large 
enough for the head of the firm. The big frame of 
Michael Stradde seemed to be leaning over the massive 
oak writing desk rather than sitting before it. The 
square head was grey and closely-cropped. The jowl 
was heavy, the set of the lips vindictive ; the eyes were 
remarkably small and he had a habit of half-closing them 
when he looked up from his papers. There was a small 
occasional table in each corner of the room ; on each 
table was a soda-water siphon and glasses. When Stradde 
was dictating letters to a stenographer he walked from 
table to table and drank as though he couldn’t hope to 
slake his thirst. He never touched intoxicants, but in 
the cupboard to the left of the door there were the 
choicest of wines and spirits. They were for “use 
in business—when it was expedient to make a caller 
talkative—a simple, but a never-failing expedient. 
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Michael Stradde was a man of sixty-five, but his 
powerful frame had the elasticity of forty. He took 
considerable exercise although he insisted that he found 
sufficient in his work. At sixty-five, too, he hadn t 
lost pride in his personal appearance ; he dressed with 
the meticulous care of a dandy—even on the writing-desk 
there was a small mirror held in position by the silver 
figure of a wood nymph—and it wasn t there merely to 
collect dust. Stradde was so impressed by his own 
reflection in the mirror that even in the presence of a 
stenographer he would stare at it now and then and 
smile appreciatively. The stenographer might say to 
herself: “Conceited old ass 1” but his comments, also 
to himself, were entirely favourable. 

As Grymdyke entered the room, Stradde reached for a 
cigar. He lit it carefully and the small eyes watched the 
private secretary through the cloud of smoke. 

“I ordered the car for four-thirty,” said Grymdyke. 

Stradde indicated the code books on the desk before 
him. 

Grymdyke locked them in the safe. 

“Very quiet day, Grymdyke ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Too quiet to suit my nerves. Ring up the house and 
tell them that Mt. Hamshaw is dining with me.” 

No reference was made to Sir Gerald Greaves, but 
Stradde was thinking of him. His hatred of the very 
name of Greaves was inherited. 

“Mr. Hector telephoned from Tilbury during the 
lunch hour, sir.” 

“Indeed 1” Stradde had begun to make rough 
calculations on the pad at his elbow. 

Grymdyke was genuinely fond of Mr. Hector Farrar, 
the nephew of Mrs. Stradde. “Mr. Hector,” as he was 
known to the staff, was an antidote to the City “poison”. 

“Did he say what sort of a trip he had ?” 

“No, sir. I think he was too delighted to be back to 
say much over the phone.” 
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Michael Stradde nodded and smiled. 

“Mr. Bleeker is sailing for South America shortly, 
Grymdyke. My nephew will take his room until we 

can fix up another for him.” 

“I gathered from Mr. Hector that he didn’t expect 

to return to the office until next week. 

“Really 1 I fancy he’ll settle down to work 
immediately. He’s been away twelve months I I 
haven’t had a week’s holiday during the last eight 

years.” . . „ 

“You look remarkably well on it, sir. 

“Work is my idea of a holiday.” 

“Yes, sir. I know it is.” 

“Ring up the Cordenia Theatre and ask Mr. Bickerson 

to speak to me.” , , . , , • ,r 

The connection was made. Grymdyke busied himself 

with letter files while the chief spoke to the theatre 


“Dfd you fix up that lease of the Hamlet Theatre ? 

. . . Don’t let them bluff you like that! We want the 
place for Marguerita but we’re not going to pay through 
the nose. I’ll buy the damned place rather than waste 
my time with these people. They have a seven years lease 
at a hundred and twenty and have the nerve to ask us 
two-fifty a week 1 Bickerson, that’s the type of parasite 
we’ve got to kill if the stage is to have a chance. . . . 
All right! Get it through. See that the little lady has a 

good Press to give her a start.” 

He hung up the receiver. The early editions of the 

evening ^newspapers were brought in. He gave t em a 

hurried glance. , . n _ 

“You carried out my instructions about the Barrow- 

daile inquest, I see.” , ^ 

“Yes, sir,” said Grymdyke calmly. Quean and Tapp 

instructed Mr. Knightly to appear for us and watch our 
interests 

Stradde was reading the account of the . 

“Excellent speech,” he said. “Quean knows his 
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job.” He smiled grimly. “What damned liars these 
lawyers can be, Grymdyke, if the fee is good l 

“As you say, Mr. Stradde—liars 1” 

“See that the Press has details of the firm’s gift to 

the widow.” 

“I’ve already attended to that, sir.” 

Stradde turned over the pages of the newspaper. 
Grymdyke stood by, hands slightly raised, his whole body 
ready to leap into action at the meanest command. 

“Soda-water.” 

It was set before him. He gulped it down. 

“Mr. Hamshaw wishes to see you before you go, sir.” 

“He’s dining with me.” 

“He wants just a few minutes.” 

“All right.” 

The buzzer sounded. Grymdyke picked up the 
receiver. Without a word, he handed it to Stradde, then 
discreetly left the room. Stradde understood. He lay 
back in his chair, the better to enjoy the conversation I 

And La Lune, the mystery woman of London, was 
lying on her couch the while she spoke. 

“Speaking, dear,” said Stradde. . . . “Not important ? 
It must be when you ring me up at the office. Of course, 
you’re forgiven. . . . Hum ! Thirteen thousand seems 
a lot to give, but if you think it’s worth it, go ahead. . . . 
I say 1 Mrs. Stradde’s nephew. Hector, got back from a 
holiday to-day. You like Hector—don’t you ? I sent 
him a long trip to polish up the corners. He comes 
into the business for good. . . . Eh ! I know you haven’t 
met him, but you’ve heard me talk about him. . . . 
All right ! Take care of yourself.” He replaced the 
receiver. 

Mr. Hamshaw came into the room. Hamshaw was 
a tall, slim, shrewd-looking man, perfectly groomed 
and ever conscious of his importance to the world of 
finance. He had been associated with Stradde for 
many years and his was a much stronger character than 
that of Bleeker. Outside the office, and especially in the 
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neighbourhood of his Surrey estates, Hamshaw was 
somewhat a potentate. 

“Couldn’t it wait till after dinner ?” Stradde asked. 
Hamshaw replied by drawing a chair to the writing- 
desk so that he could face Stradde. 

“Bleeker’s out,” he said. “Let’s have a look at the 
situation ! To-day’s highest was 37 J. Compare that with 
two years ago l” 

Michael Stradde helped himself to a soda-water. 

“Who the devil’s been frightening you ?” he asked, 

harshly. “Bleeker, I suppose ?” 

“I haven’t spoken three words to him this morning, 
but I know what’s in his mind,” said Hamshaw. ‘‘How 
long can we keep this up ? We’re holding more silver 

to-day than-” 

“I know we are.” Stradde smiled pityingly at his 
partner. “And we’re going to hold more.” He passed a 
cablegram across the desk. “That’s the latest from 
Loewenstein,” he said curtly. “If you and Bleeker are 
getting cold feet. I’ll buy you out to-morrow, but 
don’t whine afterwards.” 

“Let’s talk calmly,” said Hamshaw, with dignity. 
Even to talk of “buying out” his partners was a sign of 
mental weakness in Stradde. 

“You exhaust my patience when you show funk in 
this matter.” 

Hamshaw persisted he was not without moral courage, 
but there had been occasions of late when he had 
looked around his Surrey estate and wondered what it 
would feel like to be deprived of it. Stradde dreamed 
of cornering the silver of the world and he was disposed 
to gamble with every asset the firm possessed in order 
that the dream should materialize. 

“We’re holding so much silver, that the loss of interest 
on capital is staggering,” he said. 

“You mean that Vm holding it, Hamshaw. The whole 
of my personal fortune is in it apart from my interests in 
the firm.” 
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“The agents have been buying heavily again 

to-day.” . 

“Loewenstein acted on my instructions.” 

“And the price is dropping steadily.” 

“It will go up again, Hamshaw.” The small eyes 
blazed. “Look here I I first saw the possibilities of silver 
in 1913. The price then was twenty-five and fifteen- 
sixteenths per ounce. I bought because I believed, 
not only in silver, but in myself. I saw it go up to 
eighty-nine and a half. You and Bleeker would have sold 
at that figure if it hadn’t been for me. I know it will 
touch a hundred.” He struck the desk a resounding blow 
with his clenched hand. “And I’m going to hold on 
until it does,” he said. 

Hamshaw made no reply. He stared gloomily at the 
desk. 

Stradde got up from his chair and settled his coat 
more comfortably about his shoulders. 

“I want to control the silver of the world, Hamshaw,” 
he said. “That’s what I’ve been fighting for since 1913. 
The profit I’m aiming at is between twenty and thirty 
millions ! Think of that when you’re inclined to shout 
‘quit’. When ycv»\;- gambling for a profit as big as 
that you’ve got io hold on tight to your courage.” 

“There seems to be no checking the fall,” said 
Hamshaw obstinately. “It will go to rock bottom. 
They all say so.” 

“I don’t pay the slightest heed to their pessimism,” 
said Stradde. “Watch the political situation and you’ll 
keep abreast of the market. Silver was down to ‘twenty- 
six’ when I went into it. And it didn’t take me long to 
discover that of all gambles silver is the most profitable 
if you have your wits about you. Up and down it goes 1 
Anything may happen. Silver controls the world if you 
would but realize it. And just so long as you have the 
two standards, gold and silver, there will always be the 
chance of something tremendous happening.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hamshaw, a little wearily. He had 
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heard Stradde rave so often that the very mention of 


silver sapped his strength. 

Stradde could read the other’s mind. 

“Oh, I know,” he said irritably. “You think I’ve 
got silver on the brain. Sometimes I fancy you’re clever, 
Hamshaw ; then, again, I think you’re no wiser than 
any clerk in the office. I’ve heard you talk of the possi¬ 
bility of China or India going over to the gold standard. 
They would have to pay for the gold. I suppose you’ll 
grant that much.” He swung around to the soda siphon 
and drank greedily. “Silver absolutely controls three- 
quarters of the world’s commerce, Hamshaw. And 
when it goes to a hundred—I’ll control everything 1 

That’s all we need say about it to-day.’ 

Hamshaw realized the futility of arguing further. 
Stradde was in one of his arrogant moods ; so to spea 
doubtfully of his obsession was to incur his contempt. 
He was so convinced that the price would yet go to a 
hundred pence per ounce that he hated anyone w o 

dared to doubt it. 

That day Hamshaw had lunched with an astute 
government official who had said just sufficient to start 
a new train of thought in Hamshaw s mind. 
fluctuations in the price of silver affected commerce to a 
marked degree. When it was down to (say) thirty it 
meant that no country with the silver standar cou 
afford to trade with a country that recognized the gold 
standard. Silver was only worth a third of its par value 
so that silver-controlled countries had to pay t iree 


times as much for imported goods. 

The government official had hinted at ^ .la¬ 

bilities that would affect the price of silver. There was 

the threat of a strike by the Triple Alliance. e . 
bound to be amazing fluctuations in Eastern, n 

and Continental exchanges. The collapse o ij 

mark exchange would have influence a ove . ' 

especially in the East. Waiting for silver to rise to a 

hundred was, in Hamshaw’s opinion, the f y 
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visionary who had no rightful place in the world of 
logical business. He estimated that Stradde and the 
firm between them were holding five or six millions 
worth of silver—hoarding it in the hope of sending up 
the price. The lost interest on the money was too terrible 
to contemplate, but Stradde was so insistent, so ready 
with mind pictures of colossal wealth to try to reason 
with him. They were in silver right up to their necks. 

Perhaps, thought Hamshaw, Stradde was right in 
protesting that they couldn’t slacken without losing 
the fight. Better to battle on in the belief that victory 
was in sight. Buy, buy, buy, was the order to every one 
of their agents and every “parcel” acquired was either a 
nail in their coffin or the hoisting of their flag a little 
nearer the masthead. 

Hamshaw wished he had a little of the Stradde 
courage and especially Stradde’s faculty for finding 
mental relief in other phases of life. Extraordinary 
fellow, Michael Stradde, he thought, as he watched the 
chief reach for his hat and dustcoat. He had half a dozen 
personalities and was sincere in each one. His home life 
was quiet and uneventful ; Mrs. Stradde was a silent, 
submissive woman apparently devoid of ambition, 
social snobbery, emotion. She passed from day to day 
with the monotonous regularity of sun, moon and 
stars. She entertained in a very minor way and was 
obviously relieved when anything like a function in 
the Stradde town house was over. They had a mag¬ 
nificent place in the country, but she saw no beauty 
in it. She took everything for granted. She suggested 
to Hamshaw’s mind a woman standing on a deserted 
railway platform waiting for a train that would never 
come in, knowing it would never come in, yet waiting 
and waiting because there was nothing else to do save 
wait. She appeared to take no interest in her husband’s 
work and ambition. If the men talked at dinner she 
sat like a stone image, a smile frozen on her face, a 
far-away look in her eyes. 
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Hamshaw often told himself that if Mrs. Stradde 
were made aware of her husband’s other modes of life 
it would make no difference to her attitude. In truth, 
he wasn’t what the vulgar term a “womaniser”, but 
he appeared to joy in the knowledge that he had the 
power, through his wealth, to be one if he so desired. 
He was more conceited than immoral; his was a type 
of mind that would go to any extreme to bring about 
the surrender of a woman, and, the moment she sur¬ 
rendered, lose its keenness and turn away in search of 
fresh stimulant. 

Between Stradde and his wife there was no apparent 
bond of physical affection. To him she was no more 
than a housekeeper; to her, he was no more than 
Michael Stradde who had changed her name and paid 
well for the privilege. 

There was only one person in the world who appeared 
capable of arousing human instincts in the grey-haired 
woman, and that was her nephew. Hector, now returning 
from a world tour to take his place in the office of 
Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker. She was fond of Hector, 
almost maternal in her attitude towards him. She had 
been fond of his father before him—Joseph Farrar— 
a much esteemed merchant of the City of London. 
Hector reminded Hamshaw of the father. There was 
the same massive frame, the same boyish spirits, light- 
blue eyes, generous appreciation of those around him, 
wholesome regard for all the ethics by which Society 
is guided. Hector had served a couple of years in the 
office already ; Michael Stradde had urged him to take 
the long trip for “polish” ; Hamshaw knew that there 
was something else behind it all. . . 1 

“I shall expect you at seven-thirty,” said Stradde 
to Hamshaw. “I’m hoping that the boy will be in 
time for dinner, but we shan’t wait for him.” 

He left the office. Hamshaw went back to his own 
room. Grymdyke came to him. 

Mr. Bleeker has been through on the phone, sir,” 
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he said. “I fancy he has had rather an anxious time 

with Sir Gerald Greaves.” 

“Did Mr. Bleeker want me ?” said Hamshaw. 

“No, sir. He said he understood that you were 
dining with Mr. Stradde, and he might look in during 

the evening.” 9 

“Thanks, Grymdyke. You saw Sir Gerald—didn t 

you ? What was his object in coming here ?” 

“He was somewhat distressed.” 

Mr. Hamshaw nodded indifferently. He watched 
Grymdyke walk to the door, then called him back. 

“How long have you been with us now ?” he asked 
in a pleasant tone of voice. 

“With the firm ? Thirty years, Mr. Hamshaw.” 
“Remarkable 1 Mr. Stradde thinks highly of you, 
Grymdyke, but I suppose you know that ?” 

“It is pleasing to hear it from you, sir.” 

“Tell me—what do you think of his health ?” 
“Extraordinarily good, I should say.” 

“He didn’t see Sir Gerald this afternoon ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Thanks to you, I suppose.” 

“I didn’t think it advisable that Sir Gerald should 
see him, sir.” 

“Has he been here often ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir.” 

“He has a daughter—hasn’t he ? Am I mistaken 
or am I right in believing that she has been here ?” 

Grymdyke knew that he was being cross-examined, 
and he wished to be loyal to Stradde. Even to a junior 
partner he wasn’t disposed to betray his trust. 

“If she has called, sir, her name would be in the 
book,” he said. 

Mr. Hamshaw looked at him sternly. 

“I’m asking these questions with a view to pro¬ 
tecting Mr. Stradde against any possible annoyance,” 
he said. “Perhaps I can get the information from the 
commissionaire. Do you understand, Grymdyke ?” 
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“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Speak frankly, then.” 

“I believe that Sir Gerald’s daughter called here on 
two occasions.” 

“To see— ? It’s important, Grymdyke ?” 

“To see Mr. Hector, sir,” said Grymdyke, and he 
was painfully confused. 

“Is Mr. Michael Stradde aware of this ?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“You appreciate, of course, that Mr. Hector is very 
young and inexperienced. The last thing an experienced 
man of business would do would be to countenance 
the visit of—of a lady friend.” 

“I suppose you are right, sir.” 

“Has Mr. Hector ever spoken to you about her 
this lady ?” 

“No, sir. At least-” 

“Did she call with the object of discussing her 
father’s position so far as it may be affected by his 
dealings with this firm ?” 

“No, sir. I—I cannot very well explain myself, 
but I’m certain that the young lady knows nothing 
about her father’s affairs. Sir Gerald is a gentleman 
who would keep everything from his family. 

“Then, why did she call, Grymdyke ? And why are 
you so reluctant to remember that I am a partner in 
this firm, and might know of a score of excellent con¬ 
fidential secretaries only too eager to take a position 
here ? Why did she call here to see Mr. Hector ? 

“To be frank, sir, although it is no more than sur¬ 
mise, I fancy that she and Mr. Hector are rather ton 
of each other.” 

Mr. Hamshaw arched his eyebrows. 

“All right, Grymdyke,” he said. “Well leave it at 

When Grymdyke had left, Hamshaw walked up and 
down the office floor, his hands thrust into s trouser 

pockets. 
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“This is going to complicate things if it isn’t dropped 
immediately,” he thought. He wondered how much 
Hector knew of the secrets of the firm. He dtdn t 
like Hector ; he didn’t like the type : it was the type 
from which very good persons sprang or 
and dangerous revolutionaries. Michael Stradde might 
be a very shrewd man of business, but Hamshaw felt 
that he had allowed the nephew rather more rope m 
that office than was good for them all. There was an 
irritating fear in Hamshaw’s mind that uncanny shadows 
were beginning to creep from the corners of the office 
of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker. Silver grey shadows 1 

Ghosts 1 

And for the first time in his life Hamshaw was 
decidedly afraid of ghosts. 


CHAPTER THREE 


M ICHAEL STRADDE wasn’t in the habit of 
leaving his office so early in the day ; frequently 
he stayed there for hours after the general staff was 
gone. He drove to the Cordenia Theatre, instructed 
the chauffeur to wait in the nearest “park”, but added 
that he would not be more than half an hour. He entered 


the theatre by the main entrance and went upstairs to 
the office of Bickerson, the manager. He knocked at 
the door but didn’t wait for a response—just walked 
straight in. A booking-clerk, on his way downstairs, 
recognized the giant figure and wished that he had time 
to get back to Bickerson and give the warning. 

This was always done tactfully, because Mr. Bickerson 
didn’t like the obvious. The booking-clerk would have 
said “Mr. Michael wishes to see you, sir,” and that 
would have been sufficient for Bickerson to put his 
house in order before the chief patron and play backer 
reached the office door. 

In the circumstances, on this late afternoon, there 
was no opportunity given the booking-clerk, so he 
abandoned the master to his fate and joined a colleague 
in the pay-box. They conversed with deference to the 
importance of Bickerson and the dignity of the pro¬ 
fession as a whole. 

“Did you give ’em the wire upstairs that he was in 

the house ?” . , 

“Is he ? I didn’t see him come in. I was busy with 


early bookings.” , . 

“Like hell you were 1” The clerk who had come 
downstairs indicated the evening newspaper w ic * 
fallen to the floor. “Looking out the winner at HaydocK, 
I suppose. There’ll be merry hell when he s gone. 
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She took the cigarette from between her lips and smiled 
enchantingly. 

“And they say dreams don’t come true 1” she purred. 

Michael Stradde did no more than smile back and 
press the little hand she raised towards him. He gave 
the rest of the company a swift appraising glance, 
then turned and nodded a greeting to Bickerson. 

Bickerson was dusting the cigarette ash from his 
coat ; his face was red with embarrassment ; he frowned 
at a brunette in the corner who was tightening a sus¬ 
pender ; then he recovered himself sufficiently to place 
a chair in position for Michael Stradde. 

“We’ve been running through the new piece,” he 
said nervously. “That desert scene ought to reach 
right out across the footlights and get the people.” 

“Make them thirst for more,” said Stradde, facetiously. 
He glanced significantly at the empty glasses on the table 
and mantelshelf. 

Bickerson made a sign to the girls behind Stradde ; 
they began to get to their feet. Marguerite remained 
seated : she appeared to joy in the privilege that was 
undoubtedly hers. 

“Rehearsals begin almost immediately,” said Bickerson 
to the crowd. “You will be notified in the usual way.” 
He held open the door. “Good afternoon.” 

“Stradde bowed perfunctorily as they moved out of 
the room. Bickerson closed the door, came back to 
the desk, and said : 

“I’ll get the draft lease of the Hamlet out of the 
safe, sir. I’d like you to see it.” The safe was in a small, 
box-like room adjoining the private office. He didn’t 
wish to discuss the lease, but he was aware that Michael 
Stradde appreciated tactfulness and a little privacy. 

Marguerite reached across and rested a hand on 
Stradde’s. She was a fascinating little creature, what¬ 
ever her acting abilities might be. The tight-fitting 
green felt hat was in complete harmony with the corn- 
coloured curls that looked furtively from under the 
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edge of the hat; her eyes were china-blue, but not 
vacuous as blue eyes generally are ; her features were 
small and exquisitely fashioned ; her voice was rather 
throaty, but the throatiness only added to the charm 
of her personality. 

“I wonder why you should do all this for me,” she 
said softly. 

“I wonder ?” he said, playfully, and patted her 
hand. 

“It must be costing you a fortune ?” 

“I am content. You wanted your chance, and I 
felt that I could give it you. That’s all we need sav 
about it.” 


She surveyed him lazily, wonderingly ; perhaps the 
wine had made her romantic, even stagey. 

“And you don’t ask anything in return ?” she said, 
and sighed. 

Bickerson came back into the room. He had over¬ 
heard the last remark ; he gave her a warning glance, 
for he knew the temperament of his patron; and he 
knew that the difference between art and mediocrity 
is restraint. Very tactfully he reminded Marguerite 
of an appointment she must keep with the photo¬ 
grapher. She said good-bye to Michael Stradde and 
prepared to leave. 

‘‘Get a taxi,” Stradde said curtly to Bickerson. He 

didn’t offer the use of his own car; that was the last 
thing he would do. 

Bickerson phoned down to the front of the house. 

Marguerite held out a hand to Stradde : she looked 
at him with something like awe in her eyes. She might 
have been saying to herself that she had taken too 
m ™ 1 . r g rant ed; she had jeopardized the chance of 


“Sometimes—sometimes I’m afraid of you,” she said 
in a half-whisper. 

a the finest tribute she could have paid him. 

And Bickerson felt relieved. He knew that love of 


D 
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power transcended all other emotions in Michael 
Stradde : it was all that great wealth could give men. 

For a moment. Marguerite remained standing in 
front of Stradde. There might have been invitation 
in the parting of her lips but he gave no sign that he 
was conscious of it. She couldn’t understand—her type 
never would understand—that men who have given 
their very soul to the accumulating of money and think 
in millions when others are concerned with pounds, 
do not invest sexuality with half the romance a city 
clerk might apply to it. For them, the female is no more 
than a diversion that may grant the relaxation of which 
it may stand in need. They worship money, and the 
last thing that might occur to them would be to sup¬ 
plant the idol with an empty-headed vainglorious 
woman. 

“I should love to convince you that I do appreciate 
all you have done for me,” she said, and dared to raise 
her arms and rest her hands on his shoulders. 

“You can do that,” he said, and not unkindly, “by 
applying yourself to your work instead of ruining your 
health in a manager’s office by drinking cheap wine 
and smoking cheap cigarettes.” 

It might have been the devil rebuking sin, but she 
accepted the rebuke without showing temper. 

From the theatre, Michael Stradde drove to his house 
* n Grosvenor Crescent. He sat back in the limousine, 
a newspaper in his hands, but he didn’t read : he didn’t 

see . the nor tbe people in the street, nor the 

builclingc. llie brain that had found a moment’s respite 

ftt the theatre was grappling again with the dream of 
£ lifetime. 

Silver 1 Silver 1 Silver ! Control of the world’s 

silver ! The power of a hundred potentates vested 

in one man ! Power to dictate to all humanity ! The 

?ii W f t r°^ a thousand Pharaohs with a million granaries 
filled from floor to roof 1 

The chauffeur stepped down and opened the door 

c 
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of the limousine. He arched his eyebrows, mutely 
asking the question : 

“You’ve been on duty since nine this morning— 
haven’t you, Frederick ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stradde.” 

“Then it’s time you had a rest. Instruct Payton to 
stand by.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The chauffeur’s loyalty was strengthened. Stradde’s 
character was made the more perplexing. At a moment 
when his mind was grappling with a stupendous problem 
he could be considerate towards his chauffeur. And it 
was genuine thoughtfulness—not affectation or casual¬ 
ness. Indeed, as he reached the top step leading to the 
hall door, he turned, and said : 

“If you have nothing better to do to-night, Frederick, 
take your wife to the theatre. See Mr. Bickerson and 
ask him to fix you up.” 

Stradde let himself into the house. A footman 
awaited him in the hall—he had heard the limousine 
stop and was aware that the master had returned, but 
he was aware also of the characteristics and peculiarities 
of Michael Stradde, who hated anything like ceremonial 
in the conduct of the household. He asked the footman : 

“Has Mr. Hector arrived ?” 

“Not yet, sir,” said the manservant. “He is expected 
within an hour.” 

Stradde glanced at the letters on the hall table. 

“Bring them up to the study,” he said curtly, and 
went upstairs. 

No reference to his wife. She was taken for granted. 
No doubt she was sitting in her accustomed place in 
the drawing-room, an unopened novel on her knee, 
one hand on the arm-rest of her chair, one foot on the 
footstool, the whole attitude that of a woman awaiting 
a summons and ready to rise instantly from her chair. 

She had been sitting like that for thirty years ; she 
had become part of the furniture in the room ; she had 
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aged with the furniture, had become duller, duller, 
heavier, more sombre— So he thought at times, 
without being unduly disturbed by the thought. 

If she spoke, her own voice reproached her : the 
furniture roused itself from sleep, sighed, and went 
to sleep again. Servants entered the room and passed 
out of it again without appearing to notice the grey¬ 
haired woman with the beautiful eyes. 

She was always there, growing old there, waiting 
patiently for—what ? The servants didn’t care : they 
were not paid their wages to offer her an expression of 
solicitude even if they thought she might be the better 
for it. Her clothes were in harmony with her environ¬ 
ment—old-fashioned, mid-Victorian, redolent of 
lavender petals. Her head, lace-capped, was held 
slightly to one side, listening 1 Always listening 1 
She couldn’t have said for what. Her years were not 
so many as Stradde’s, but she was infinitely older in 
appearance. His feverish activity in the City kept him 
youthful in step and poise. He hadn’t time to grow 
old. Nerves and sinews had been kept aquiver : they 
were like the pistons and bearings of the well-made 
cars he used—old, but good, and kept in perfect tune. 

The house in Grosvenor Crescent would not have 

struck the casual observer as being imposing or the 

residence of a reputed millionaire. From the outside 

it suggested no more than a Georgian building that had 

its equal in a hundred other streets and squares of the 
West End. 

The interior was as roomy as a palace and with all 
the magnificence of a palace, save the atmosphere of 
rest and comfort. It was too quiet, too horribly quiet 
to be restful to the nerves : ghosts seemed to be lying 
in wait, preparing to stalk the corridors, to speak— 
to cry out : “Come along, the tomb is ready 1” 

Yet Michael Stradde must have spent a hundred 
thousand pounds on that house. If there was no sense 
ot art in his being, he could afford to buy the art that 
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was in others. His money said : “Give me the best and 
I’ll pay for it,” but there was no appreciation of that 
which it bought. Stradde’s mind was too loyal to its 
obsession to concern itself with the magnificent Jacobean 
lounge hall or the Georgian dining-room. (He preferred 
the atmosphere of the office in Brakart Court Chambers.) 
The Adam drawing-room, where his wife sat in silence, 
was something he had countenanced because it was 
supposed to be the right thing to do. There was a ball¬ 
room in the Georgian style, but Stradde himself couldn’t 
have recalled any dance that he had given. An oriel 
and balustraded balcony overlooked the room and 
formed the musicians’ gallery. Not even the ghost of 
a musician had ever been seen in the gallery. In truth, 
the only luxuries in the marvellously embellished house 
that were appreciated by Stradde were the bathroom 
and the swimming pool. The floor of the bathroom 
was paved with Sicilian marble and the walls were 
faced with variegated marble, formed into panels. 
The swimming pool was a triumph of luxury in a town 
house. It measured thirty-six feet by seventeen. Doric 
columns stood at each corner of the pool. Stradde 
was proud of this swimming pool; friends were taken 
upstairs to admire it, but he and his wife’s nephew 
were almost the only persons to make use of it. 

Michael Stradde’s study was almost a replica of that 
at the office in Brakart Court Chambers. When he left 
the City of a late afternoon, he locked his door there 
and, figuratively, opened it again when he reached the 
Grosvenor Crescent House. It was a large, even spacious 
room, with the writing-desk set in the centre of the 
floor. As in the City office, there were occasional tables 
in every corner and on each a soda-water siphon 
and glasses. Telephones were on desk, wall and 
mantelshelf: tape machines were near the window 
that looked out on the back of the premises. In an 
adjoining room, Stradde kept two huge safes, but little 
else save a centre table, and chairs and books relating 
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to finance. On one wall hung a large map of the world 
with Stradde’s markings all over it. He may not have 
travelled far, but he had his finger on every spot that 
was concerned with silver and trade in silver. 

On this late afternoon, Stradde passed from the 
study to the adjoining room, gave the place a quick, 
appraising glance, and went back to the writing-desk. 
For some reason he couldn’t define, he was conscious 
of a feeling of nervousness. He might have called it 
apprehensiveness. Again and again he looked up from 
the desk as though he suspected some article of having 
moved while his head was lowered. Once, he had said, 
half-jestingly to a partner, that the only thing he suffered 
from was “presentiment”. He meant that long before 
a happening occurred, he sensed its coming and was 
restless and impatient in consequence. He was suffering 
from it now, but he hadn’t his nephew. Hector, in 
mind. 

The buzzer on the desk sounded. The footman, 
in accordance with custom, advised him from the hall 
of the arrival of a visitor. 

Mr. Hamshaw had called, and it was imperative 
that he should see the chief without delay ! 

Hamshaw ! What was the cause of his coming to 
Grosvenor Crescent so early ? He had been invited 
to dinner, and should be down in his country seat in 
Surrey ; he had said there was something to attend 
to down there and he would have plenty of time to 
motor down and return at the appointed hour. 

Stradde admired Hamshaw in many respects ; he 
contemned him in others. Hamshaw had been twice 
married : Stradde could never find it in his heart to 
forgive a man anything twice. The second wife was young 
2 - n d feather-brained. She knew how to spend her 
husband s money, but she didn’t understand why he 
should pass so much time in the City making it. She 
would like Hamshaw to retire from business and help 
her to waste the fortune he had made. He had conveyed 
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to her the impression that he owed a great deal to 
Michael Stradde, so she hated Stradde accordingly. 
Hamshaw was admitted to the study. He looked 

about him nervously. 

Stradde scrutinized the flushed face and excited eyes 
and took a firm grip of himself in consequence. It 
was characteristic of him to take to himself an access 
of courage whenever either, or both, of his partners 
showed signs of wavering. There were times when he 
fancied that Hamshaw lacked backbone : he didn t 
think so now : he knew that his own presentiment 

during the day had been well-founded. 

“Well ?” he said, in feigned calmness, “has the wife 

eloped with your secretary ?” 

“Has Hector returned ?” Hamshaw asked. 

“No. Is he the cause of this early appearance ? 
“No and yes.” Hamshaw’s forehead was damp. 
“I’ve just heard from Bleeker,” he said. 

“Where ? On my doorstep ?” 

“It wiU be here before long.” He wiped his forehead 

with a handkerchief. . • • ui 

Stradde frowned and snapped his fingers irritably. 

“Come on ! Out with it 1 What the devil has put 

the wind up you? There’s nothing come in from 

Loewenstein ?” , r 

Hamshaw shook his head after the manner of a 

boxer recovering from a knock-out blow. 

“Bleeker managed to phone to me from the Matador 
Club. You know that Greaves came to the office to-day . 
“Sir Gerald does many things for which I should 

say he is unaccountable.” 

“He threatens to take his life.” 

The thin lips turned in a sneer. 

“Am I Sir Gerald’s keeper ?” 

Hamshaw was blunt and direct. . , , . , 

“You are determined to issue the writ ? he said, 

in the tone of one who says : I 11 g lve y ou anot er 
chance to reconsider your decision. 
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“Damnation, Hamshaw, have you come here to 
disturb me by pleading the case of that whining 
cur ?” 

“I think he will take his life.” 

“Let him ! The world won’t be any the poorer.” 

“Bleeker is certain that he will.” 

“So long as he has the decency not to do it in my 
office, I have no objection to his committing suicide. 
What’s Bleeker doing with him in his Club ?” 

“He had to get him away from the office this after¬ 
noon. He took him to the Club to try to talk him into 
a reasonable frame of mind.” 

Michael Stradde stopped in his restless pacing of 
the floor. 

“Why come to worry me with all this ?” he asked. 
“I invited you to dinner so that we might have a quiet 
hour together. If I paid any attention to all the spineless 
fools who threaten to commit suicide or assassinate 
me, I shouldn’t have time to take a bath. Greaves is 
a very small atom in my operations.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll alter your opinion in a moment,” 
said Hamshaw, daringly. “His death at this juncture 
might bring about all manner of difficulties—personal 
to yourself, I mean.” 

Stradde was rude in his indignation. 

“Don’t sit there vapouring,” he said. “Why have 
you ccine here so early this evening ? You began by 
asking if Hector had returned, then you started to plead 
for Greaves. Good God 1 You’ve seen a dozen of the 
fools go to their grave without batting an eyelash. 
Why this solicitude in behalf of this one ?” 

Do you know that your nephew Hector is practically 
engaged ?” 

“It’s the first I’ve heard of it,” said Stradde. “To 
whom ?” 

The daughter of Sir Gerald Greaves,” said Hamshaw, 
lowering his voice. “His only daughter, Felice.” 

Michael Stradde’s reception of the news took the 
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other man by surprise. The lines of the financier s 
face seemed to become deeper : possibly that was 
due to the inhaling of the breath with the lips tighdy 

compressed in rage. 

“The swine l” he said at last. 

“Not Hector ?” 

“No, Greaves 1 The scheming swine 1 He thought 

he could trade on this.” 

“Bleeker says that is not so.” 

“Bleeker’s an idiot—a sentimental idiot. Did you 
say he phoned you that he was coming here ? 

“He phoned from the Club. He said Greaves was 

insisting on coming to see you.” 

“Bringing the daughter with him ?” 

“No. According to Bleeker’s story, the girl hasn’t 
the faintest idea that her father has had business relations 
with you. Bleeker is afraid that unless you consent to 
see the poor devil you may have a tragedy on your 
doorstep. You don’t want any scandal of that sort. 
The buzzer on the desk interrupted. 

Bleeker and Sir Gerald Greaves had arrived ! 
Michael Stradde smiled cynically. 

“Show them up,” he said to the footman. He walked 
to the soda siphon with measured yet lazy gait and drank 
a glassful at a gulp. He looked at the blinking Hamshaw. 
He contemned him for his weakness. He would show 
him, once and for all time, how to handle these would-be 
suicides who regained their courage the instant after 
they had successfully evaded their responsibility. 

Mr. Bleeker, the junior partner, came in ; he nodded 
rather wearily to Hamshaw, in the manner of one who 
would say : “I’ve had the devil’s own job. 

Sir Gerald Greaves followed him in and stared rather 
wildly from face to face. To Hamshaw and Bleeker 
it was patent that the victim’s reason was swaying oyer 
the edge. His eyes appeared incapable of focusing 
properly : he lurched to a chair and sat down heavily 
without waiting to be invited. He leaned forwar 
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and drummed with his fingers on the edge of the oaken 
writing-desk. 

Bleeker took a seat near the window and wiped 
his wet forehead with a handkerchief. 

“What’s all this damned silly play-acting about, 
Greaves ?” said Stradde in a harsh, brutal tone of voice. 

The wretched man raised his head and stared, but 
although he opened his lips no sound came from them. 

“I don’t know why I agreed to see you,” Stradde 
went on. “I haven’t the time to see and listen to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who want to escape their just 
debts.” 

Sir Gerald’s face was pitiable. 

“Give me a chance, Mr. Stradde,” he managed to 
say. “My brain is all muddled—dazed.” 

“Why should I single you out for favours ?” 

“That writ ?” 

“Stands,” said Michael Stradde fiercely. “And I 
don’t think any more of you for moping around London 
like a spoilt child.” 

Sir Gerald looked at the other partners and smiled— 
a strange, vacuous smile. 

Stradde’s face was wicked in its expression. In the 
course of his career he had tackled scores of situations 
similar to this one, but he had never been so bitter and 
vindictive. The other victims had shown fight and a 
little manliness. 

Again the buzzer sounded. 

Long afterwards, Bleeker reflected that there was 
something human in the sound—a plea for mercy. 

Stradde snatched viciously at the instrument. 

“Well ?” he said. 

Hector, his nephew, had returned from abroad 1 
He was downstairs with his aunt. And the daughter 
of Sir Gerald Greaves was with him 1 Could they 
come up to the study to see him ? Or would he prefer 
that they wait till he went downstairs ? 

A ticklish situation. He was quick to realize that. 
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He couldn’t get rid of Sir Gerald without a scene. 
Besides, there were many things that he wished to say 
to him—many humiliating things. He answered : 

“I’ll see them here in two or three minutes.” As 
he uttered the word “them” he smiled sinisterly. He 
turned to Bleeker. “Take Sir Gerald into the next room 
for a few moments,” he said. “My nephew is coming 
up.” He himself opened the door leading into the 

next room. 

Bleeker shook Sir Gerald by the shoulder to rouse 
him from the semi-stupor into which he appeared to 
have lapsed. The haggard face was twitching peculiarly. 
The two men passed into the adjoining room and the 
door was closed. 

Michael Stradde crossed the floor of the study and 
was helping himself to more soda-water when the dread¬ 
ful thing happened. 

The muffled report of a revolver shot caused Stradde 
to drop his glass on the floor : it broke into a thousand 
fragments. 

Hamshaw, who had just taken a cigar from his case, 
leaped to his feet and stared in a horrified manner at 

Stradde. 

The door of the next room was thrown open and 
Bleeker, cheeks blanched and eyes rounded by terror, 
stumbled into the study. 

“He’s done it 1” he said, and gasped for breath. 
“Oh, my God ! He’s done it ! Shot himself through 
the heart 1 I warned you, I warned you ! Oh, God I 
I couldn’t stop him 1” 

There came a knock at the study door. It was a 
masonic knock that was always employed by the laugh¬ 
ing, chaffing Hector when he came upstairs to have 

a chat with his uncle. . 

“Shut up 1” Stradde whispered to the jabbering 

Bleeker. “Close that door ! Turn the key in the lock ! 
. . . Hamshaw, move your chair to the door and sit 
there. Don’t let anyone pass you. . . . That s Hector 
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at the other door. Fm going to let him in. . . . 
Bleeker, you damned coward, pull yourself together. 
. . . Have a cigar. . . . Here I FU light it for you. 
. . . Stop your shaking. . . . Ready, Hamshaw ?” 

Stradde, in any other circumstances than these, would 
have been magnificent in his power to simulate calm. 
He walked to the door opening on the corridor and 
unlocked it. 




; chapt'er four 

T he drama of that moment when Hector—tall, 
manly, laughter-loving Hector—came into the 
room accompanied by the woman he hoped to make 
his wife, strained to breaking-point the nerves of both 
Hamshaw and Bleeker. It had no more effect on Michael 
Stradde than a gust of wind on an iceberg. Drama, 
for him, had no significance : he was inured to shocks 
of this description : he thought of suicides as fools 
who lacked courage, fools the world could well do 
without. 

Hector, bronzed and boisterous, strode quickly over 
the floor and grasped the hand of his uncle. 

Felice, delicate of form, timid in the presence of the 
men in the room, seemed to shelter behind the huge 
form of her lover : the round blue eyes held an expres¬ 
sion of intense happiness : she might have been saying 
to herself: “Once I have made the acquaintance of 
Hector’s uncle, I know that I shall win my way to his 
heart.” 

“Hello, Uncle l It’s good to see you again.” Hector 
was too full of his own joy to mark the nervousness 
of the partners. “I hope I haven’t butted into a business 
conference.” 

Stradde’s voice was wonderfully controlled as he 

replied: . y> 

“Glad to see you. Hector I Had a good trip ? 

“Wonderful trip. Uncle.” „ 

“We were in the middle of a business problem. 
He looked at Felice : there was a frown on his face. 

“This is Felice, Uncle,” said Hector, cheerfully. 
“I know it may come as a surprise to you, but well, J 
wanted to keep it a surprise until I got back. And I 

6x 
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knew that you had a year of business worries and didn’t 
want to be put out of your stride, as it were. Felice and 
I have kept the whole thing quiet until to-day. Even her 

father doesn’t know of it yet.” 

“Really 1” said Stradde, still cold and forbidding. 

“Her father—Sir Gerald Greaves,” said Hector, 
rather checked in his exuberance by the tone of his 
uncle’s voice. “I’ve heard you speak of him, haven’t 
I ?” 

“You must have heard me speak of many men. 
Hector.” Stradde shook hands with Felice in a per¬ 
functory manner and looked again at his partners. 
Bleeker, standing near his chair, was white-faced and 
trembling. Stradde compressed his lips savagely. The 
impulse was to stride across the floor and shake the pol¬ 
troon by the shoulders. A partner 1 Bah 1 He hadn’t 
the courage of a schoolgirl in the presence of a mouse. 
He turned again to Hector. 

“Your happiness seems to have affected your manners, 
my boy,” he said, in the tone of a mentor. “You haven’t 
spoken to my partners.” 

Hector laughed at his own remissness. 

“Give me a chance,” he said, and swung around to 
Hamshaw. “How are you, Mr. Hamshaw ? Missed 
me at the office ? Say yes. Hang it, I like a little flattery 
as well as anyone else.” 

They shook hands. 

“Yes, we’ve missed you,” said Hamshaw, wondering 
what was likely to happen when the smashing blow 
was dealt at the beautiful girl by Hector’s side. “Glad 
to have you safely back,” he added, mechanically. 

“And you, Mr. Bleeker ?” Hector had grasped the 
hand of the shaking Bleeker. “You’re not looking so 
fit as when I went away, Mr. Bleeker. What’s wrong ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Bleeker, glancing quickly 
at Stradde for guidance. 

It was when Hector was turning away from Bleeker 
to go back to the centre of the room that the strange. 
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uncanny sound was heard ! It wasn’t a groan, nor a 
whine, nor a muffled cry of pain. It was something 
blended of all three. 

The vibrant nerves of the two partners made their 
hearing abnormally acute. That sound was louder to 
them than the booming of cannon. Involuntarily, their 
eyes seemed to start out of their sockets. 

The sound had come from the dead or dying man 
in the next room I 

Stradde heard it, but he was ready for any such 
emergency. He spoke quickly and loudly to distract 
the attention of his nephew. 

“We’ll have a long talk about your affairs in the 
morning. Hector,” he said. “You have a year of tre¬ 
mendous work ahead of you and I want to get your 
mind back into the right groove. You know what I 
mean.” 

“I’m ready for work,” said Hector. “Mountains of 
it.” He smiled perplexedly and looked back at Bleeker. 
“Did you say anything just now—as I was turning away 
from you ?” 

“You’ve put on weight, Hector,” said Stradde, 
striving to change the subject. 

“I thought I heard you groan. Was that you, Mr. 
Bleeker ?” Hector was looking at his man. “Confound 
it, I must be dreaming 1 Did you hear anything, Felice ?” 
Stradde turned over some papers on his desk. 

“My boy, we were in the middle of very serious 
business,” he said, “and business doesn’t allow of 
interruption. Miss—Miss Greaves will understand, if 
you don’t. Now that you’ve reported back, go down 
and amuse your aunt with an account of your wanderings. 
We’ll be down to dinner.” 

In cold print, it may sound brutal, but Stradde could 
talk in that manner without giving offence. He could 
always impress on one the idea that business was a 
religion and must not be impeded by any other phase 
of life. 
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Hector took his dismissal with the light-heartedness 
of a youngster who was accustomed to the overbearing 
manner of a giant of finance. He slipped a hand into 
that of Felice. 

“We’ll leave them to it, darling,” he said. “Uncle 
has been jolly lenient as it is. Eh, Uncle ?” 

“Very lenient,” said Stradde, and he meant it even 
if Hector didn’t. 

As the door closed on the nephew and the girl, 
Stradde slipped the bolt. 

Bleeker and Hamshaw watched him with something 
like terror in their gaze. When Stradde swung around 
to them they saw what they believed to be the speck 
of insanity in his eyes. 

“Now, for God’s sake, pull yourselves together,” 
he said fiercely. “You, Bleeker, need this 1” He poured 
out a stiff brandy and literally forced it between 
Bleeker’s lips. 

Hamshaw was swaying. 

“You heard it ?” he dared to ask. 

“Heard —what ?” said Stradde. 

Bleeker answered by pointing a shaking finger at 
the door of that other room. 

Stradde went quickly to the door and flung it open. 
He passed in. The others crept fearfully to the doorway 
and glanced over his shoulder. They saw the body 
of Sir Gerald on the floor. They saw the gleam 
of the revolver’s barrel—the weapon had fallen from 
the nerveless fingers and was almost touching the 
face. 

And they saw the small dark pool that had gathered 
on the carpet. 

Stradde stooped and moved the body so that it lay 
face upward. He came back to the study, the others 
retreating precipitately. 

“He’s dead, all right,” he said. “Of course, I blame 
you, Bleeker, for bringing him here. Why the devil 
did you do it ? Were you crazy ?” 
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Bleeker couldn’t speak coherently. He slumped on 
a chair and stared vacantly at the floor. 

“What now ?” said Hamshaw, making a great effort 
to regain composure and apply a business brain to the 
elucidating of the horrible problem. “What’s the best 
thing to do ?” 

“The obvious thing,” said Stradde, bitterly. “Send 
for a doctor and the police. Get the damned thing out 
of the house.” 

Bleeker made a faint exclamation of horror. Did 
Stradde understand that he was speaking of the dead 
when he referred to the “damned thing”. Could money, 
the insensate love of it, so crush human sense of respect 
that he could call a dead man a “damned thing” ? 
Hamshaw asked : “Will you send for Hector ?” 
Stradde laughed mirthlessly at the suggestion. 

“Poor fool 1” he said. “You’re nearly as bad as 
Bleeker. They need not know anything about it down¬ 
stairs until to-morrow. “He picked up the telephone 
and spoke to his doctor. The others listened helplessly. 

“. . . Come around to my private door at the back 
of the premises. You know your way about here. 
And call at the police station on your way. Instruct 
them that I want absolutely no demonstration. You 
know what I mean by that. Bring the inspector and 
arrange for the removal of the body to the nearest 
mortuary 1” 

He replaced the receiver on the hook, helped himself 
to a draught of soda-water, and sat down at his desk 
as though he were about to start work. The other 
two merely stared. Stradde opened letters, examined 
papers, made rapid calculations on a pad, even refilled 
a fountain-pen (that act seemed to fascinate both 
Hamshaw and Bleeker. They leaned forward, their 
gaze riveted on the steady hand that held the pen over 
the ink-bottle. His tremendous nerve lent them a little 
strength.) 

He talked to them about business matters wholly 

E 
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apart from that concerning Sir Gerald. He asked about 
cables from Brussels and Berlin, talked calmly as though 
he were just settling down to his work in the office 
after a short holiday. 

Then the doctor and the police arrived. Stradde 
went into the corridor and received them as they came 
up the stairs from the back of the premises. He lied 
freely and no one dreamed of correcting him. Sir 
Gerald, he said, was virtually a stranger to him, but 
there had been one or two small transactions in business. 
Mr. Hamshaw would give the inspector particulars of 
all that had happened in that room. 

The doctor returned to the study after a cursory 
examination of the body. On his face there was an 
expression of doubt, perplexity. There was nothing 
accusatory in his voice when he spoke to Stradde ; the 
magnate was the last person in the world whose favours 
he would willingly lose. 

“Did anyone go into the room immediately after 
the shot was heard ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Bleeker looked in—went in,” said Stradde, 
curtly. “Why do you ask ?” 

“Because I should say that death was not instan¬ 
taneous,” said the doctor. ‘’’Was there no cry ? No 
sound ?” 

‘ None,” said Stradde, shooting a warning glance at 
his partners. 

He must have lived for some minutes after firing 
the shot, said the doctor. “And I’m not certain that 
he might not have been saved if—if the proper attention 
had been given at the right moment” 

<<X° U are onl y surmising this ?” said Stradde, sternly. 

Naturally, said the doctor. And then he saw the 
look in Stradde’s eyes and held his tongue. 

Bleeker s lips were moving faintly. Stradde motioned 
to Hamshaw. 

C*et him another brandy,” he said, in an undertone. 

Ihe police took the body away. And the inspector 
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took with him the ten-pound note that Stradde slipped 
into his hand. 

“You will be in charge of the inquiry, I suppose ?” 
he said. “See that everything is done circumspectly. It 
is a deplorable affair. Poor devil 1 I wish I could have 
helped him.” 

All quiet in the room ! Bleeker’s face was pinched 
and bloodless : his lips were apart—he didn’t appear 
to have the strength to close them : there was a fixed 
stare in his eyes. 

Hamshaw, as though he would ingratiate himself 
with the chief, shrugged his shoulders and made a 
feeble gesture with his hands : it implied that they 
couldn’t expect too much of Bleeker : Bleeker was 
naturally squeamish. 

Stradde helped himself to yet another wretched soda- 
water. Hamshaw watched the action of depressing the 
siphon lever as though it were his special job in life to 
see that the act was done properly. Bleeker stared at 
the glass held in the hand of the chief. He was looking 
for the tremor that wasn’t there. 

Hamshaw spoke : 

“There’s Hector ?” he said, insinuating that they 
couldn’t leave out the possibility of Hector making a 
scene when he heard the news. 

Stradde’s reply to that did both of the junior partners 
a world of good. 

“Are you referring to my nephew ?” he asked, 
sternly. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Hamshaw. “I should 
have said Mr. Farrar.” 

“Exactly,” said Stradde in the tone of one who is 
ready to forgive once, but not twice. “I’m going to 
ring for my nephew,” he said. “If either of you are still 
feeling the reaction of the little drama, you may get 
out of the room. Loewenstein’s in Marseilles—isn’t he, 
Hamshaw ?” 

“He was there this morning,” said Hamshaw. 
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“I want a message taken to him immediately,” said 
Stradde, and stroked his chin with finger and thumb. 
“I feel that my nephew is the very person to take that 
message. It is so confidential. . . . Well ? Will you 
wait ?” 

“Naturally,” said Hamshaw, speaking for Bleeker. 

Stradde lifted the receiver of the house telephone 
and spoke to the footman. 

“Ask Mr. Farrar to come up here immediately,” he 
said. 

Bleeker turned instinctively and gazed at the door 
of that room in which Sir Gerald had taken his life. 
In his eyes there was the fear that the door might open 
and the dead man walk out and ask of them : “What 
lie are you going to tell ?” 

Hector came lightly up the stairs. 

“I believe dinner will be served in next to no time,” 
he said cheerily, “and I haven’t dressed yet.” 

“Excellent,” said Stradde. “That suits the-exigencies 
of the moment. Sit down. Hector.” 

Hector wasn’t surprised. Many a time he had been 
summoned to the Board-room in Brakart Court Chambers 
and received a curt instruction from his chief. 

“Hector 1” Stradde hooked his thumbs under his arm- 
pits. “The firm has need of your services at what you 
will say is a preposterous moment. I believe that you 
didn’t expect to return to business until another week 
had passed.” 

Hector held up a hand. 

“My dear Uncle,” he said, “you know that my heart’s 
in my work all the time.” 

“I know that,” said Stradde. “But you have just 
introduced us to your fiancee. It took me by surprise. 
I’ll admit, but you youngsters do the most amazing 
things nowadays. Felice understands that^business 
must come first. Yes ?” 

“I’m certain of that,” said Hector, lightly. 

“Good l” said Stradde. Then, with brutal swiftness : 
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“How long will it take you to get to Charing Cross. 

I want you to go straight to Marseilles 1” 

“Marseilles, Uncle ?” 

“It may mean a couple of hundred thousand to the 

firm —that’s all,” said Stradde. “Mr. Hamshaw will 

correct me if I exaggerate the importance of the affair. 

I want you to meet Mr. Loewenstein, my German 

agent. He has some very important message to transmit 

and take. Til give you mine in a few minutes. The thing 

is : can you get away without fuss ?” 

“To-night ?” , , 

“Now. Within five minutes. You don t need a 

passport. I’ll attend to all that. I want you to attend 

to a few matters in Town before you go.” 

“Go—before dinner ?” 

“Does dinner mean more to you than a couple or 
hundred thousand means to the firm ? ^ 

“I get you. Uncle. Certainly I can go.” 

“Where is your—your fiancee ?” 

“With my aunt.” . , 

“Go to her and tell her that if she wishes to commend 

her character to me, she will raise no foolish objections. 

This may mean a tremendous thing to both of you. 

Understand ?” 

“Perfectly, Uncle.” The crestfallen expression on 
his face touched Hamshaw, who reached for a time¬ 
table, turned over the pages at random and was grateful 

for the subterfuge. , 

“Dine on the train,” said Stradde, curtly. He was 

seeking to give the impression that in business big 

business—nothing in the nature of sentiment must be 

tolerated. “Fll phone them to make arrangements 

for you. Send a wire from Paris that you’re well on 

your way. Don’t stop off there. Don’t waste any time. 

“As you wish. Uncle.” There wasn’t much enthusiasm 

in Hector’s voice. 

Hamshaw felt that it was his duty to back up his 
chief by commending Hector. 
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“You are the only one I would care to entrust with 
this mission,” he said. 

Stradde nodded approvingly. 

“I’m satisfied,” he said, looking at Hector. Don’t 
let me down, or Mr. Hamshaw will think you’re not 
all I’ve said you are.” 

Hector went downstairs to the drawing-room. He 
had five minutes in which to speak to his aunt and 
Felice. He spoke as one who had been singled out for 
a tremendous project. He infused some of this enthu¬ 
siasm into Felice. She was very brave about it. 

Mrs. Stradde stared at nothing for a while. Her 
eyes were shining. Then she felt for the hand of the 
girl and picked up the thread of conversation that 
had been broken by the entrance of Hector. 

“Romance ! Romance !” she murmured. “Oh, my 
dears 1 A love romance. Keep it beautiful all your 
life. Let no other consideration rob it of one single 
breath.” She let go her hold on the girl’s hand and 
gripped the arm-rest of her chair. “Above all things, 
my dear—my pretty dear—never allow money, or the 
making of it, to erect a barrier between you.” 

Hector stooped and touched her forehead with his lips. 

“Dear Aunt,” he said, gently, and kissed her again. 
<4 You understand so much. Love does mean a great 
deal to me and Felice.” 

“So much ! So much !” said the middle-aged 
woman, sadly. 

Felice felt again for the thin, blue-lined hand. 

You speak as though you, too, had known romance,” 
she said, softly. 

Yes,” said Mrs. Stradde. And she stared again at 
a vision and nodded her head to her thoughts. 

Upstairs, Stradde spoke to his partners. He looked 
rather contemptuously at Bleeker as he spoke. 

“That matter’s settled,” he said. “We’ll have dinner 
early as I must go out again this evening.” He made 
some rapid notes in his pocket diary. “Hamshaw,” 
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he said, and this time with uncanny casualness, “you 
had better attend the inquest : Bleeker's nerves are 
not too good. See Quean and Tapp and instruct them 
to get counsel to represent us.” 

Hamshaw made some notes in turn. He nodded 
as though he awaited further instructions. Bleeker 
could see that the gold pencil in Hamshaw’s fingers 
was shaking. 

“The line to take,” said Stradde, “is that Greaves 
came to the office earlier in the day—tried to get an 
advance—told us he was hard hit—gave the people 
at the office the impression that he was distraught. 
You, Bleeker, urged him to go home and rest—told 
him that everybody in the country was feeling the pinch 
of hard times. Anyhow, that's the general line to take. 
Only keep my name out of it.” 

Hamshaw looked up and challenged. He didn't 
mind one or two little lies, but he wanted to feel safer 
about it. 

“You are not forgetting that he came here,” he 
began. 

“You mean,” said Stradde, “that he forced his way 
into my house while I was upstairs or out of the place. 
You were in here, awaiting my return. Then the thing 
happened and, naturally, I was horrified when I learned 
about it. ... I had an excellent report from Loewcn- 
stein, Hamshaw. He is certain that the upward turn 
may occur at any moment. . . . Hector looks well ? 
What ? Excellent fellow. Hector, but he doesn’t quite 
grasp the significance of hard work.” The brain was 
travelling at terrific speed. “Anything in from New 
^ or k, Hamshaw ? I hadn't time to go into Harriton's 
report before leaving the office.” 

“Nothing,” said Hamshaw. 

“Um 1 Harriton doesn't strike me as being sufficiently 
active. What ?” 

“You have always thought a great deal of him,” 
said Hamshaw. 
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“I don’t think a great deal of anybody,” said Stradde. 
He drank another glassful of soda-water. “Let’s have 
dinner,” he said, bluntly. “We’ll have it alone. I don’t 
want Hector to be kept hanging about. He ought to 
be on the move.” 

Hector knocked at the door and entered at the curt 
invitation of his uncle. 

“Everything is ready,” he said. Hamshaw fancied 
he looked in the direction of the fateful door, but then 
his nerves were a trifle frayed and his imagination was 
quickened. 

Stradde unlocked a drawer of his desk and counted 
out a number of bank-notes. 

“Exercise economy,” he said, curtly, “but don’t 
hesitate to wire for any sum you find necessary. Good¬ 
bye.” 

“And my instructions ?” said Hector. 

Stradde gave him a sealed envelope. 

“Get to Marseilles as quickly as possible,” he said. 
“I would let you go by ’plane but perhaps that wouldn’t 
be fair to—to your fiancee.” 

It was just the clever human touch to satisfy the 
young man that his job was of immense importance. 
The suggestion that his relative could think of Felice 
in that moment was proof of his greatness of 
mind. 

When Hector was gone, Mrs. Stradde comforted the 
young girl. 

“I didn’t think you had so much courage,” she said. 
“You and Hector will be very happy so long as you, 
my dear, bring yourself to realize that in business there 
must always be sacrifices to make.” She sighed before 
adding : “And generally it is the woman who has to 
make them. Perhaps that is as it ought to be.” She 
stared again in the direction of the windows. “It’s a 
beautiful evening, my dear,” she said. “When you 
have^had dinner you will want to return home. I’d 
like to go with you.” 
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“With me ?” said Felice, and looked up in happy 
surprise. “Father will be delighted to see you.” 

Mrs. Stradde shook her head and sighed again. 

“No, I cannot come to see your father to-night,*' 
she said, “but some day—yes, some day.” 

“But you said you would like to come with me,” 
said Felice. 

“We will drive to your father’s place,” said Mrs. 
Stradde, “and I will leave you there. In the summer 
it is my unfailing practice to go out for a quiet drive 
after dinner. Mr. Stradde does not deny me that; 
he is so busy, even at the end of a long day at the office' 
that he hasn’t an opportunity of accompanying me as 
often as he might wish.” 

“Do you drive in the Park ?” 

“No, child. My tastes are peculiar, you will say. 
I prefer to drive in the City.” 

“In the City ! How strange, Mrs. Stradde 1” 

“And yet how beautiful 1” said the older woman. 
“I should shrink from going there during the day 
when men are wrestling with money problems : I can 
imagine it must be terrible. In the evening, when the 
offices are closed and the principals and the clerks have 
gone away, there is a joyous peace. So quiet 1 So rest¬ 
ful 1 Even the stones and the pigeons seem to be 
murmuring their gratitude for respite.” 

“I should love to come with you,” said Felice. She 
wasn’t prepared for the reply. 

“No thank you”—hastily. “I prefer to go by myself. 

lhe chauffeur drives very slowly : he knows that I 

like to talk to myself as we go along. I think he under- 
stands.” 

“Understands—what ?” 

The thin features coloured slightly. Mrs. Stradde 
appeared to be affronted, suspicious. Her fingers tapped 
° n «< ^ arm-rests of the chair. 

Did you speak, child ?” she said. “I was dreaming, 
lour voice came so sharply! What was I saying? 
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Dear me 1 How my memory fails me these days 1 
Yes, yes ! I love the City of London in the twilight. 
Now, now let's talk about something else. You love 
my dear Hector ?” 

“Adore him, Mrs. Stradde.” 

“Always adore him," said the older woman. “Some¬ 
times I wish that he were in another profession, but I 
suppose it's not for me to lament that he is in business.” 

“You love Hector very dearly, Mrs. Stradde ?” 

“I brought him up,” said the tired woman, and a 
light of happiness shone in her eyes.” 

“He believes in himself,” said Felice. “His ambition 
is limitless. One day he will be at the head of Messrs. 
Stradde, Hamshaw and . . .” 

“Stop !” It was a command. The look of momentary 
happiness was dissipated. The tired eyes took to them¬ 
selves a fire. “He will be nothing of the sort,” said 
Mrs. Stradde. 

“I'm sorry.” Felice held out her hand entreatingly. 
“What I meant was that Mr. Stradde might wish to 
retire from business one day and enjoy life with you, 
far from the striving and the worrying. Hector would 
be able to manage so splendidly.” 

“Men retire from business only to die,” said the 
middle-aged woman. 

And understanding was given to the girl in that 
moment. She divined that hidden away in the heart 
of this faded woman was a disappointment that could 
never find compensation. She hated business. She 
hated finance. Felice recalled her words, spoken so 

bitterly, about sacrifices that had to be made . . . “And 

generally it is the woman who has to make them.” 

Stradde spoke to them both a few minutes before they 
left the house. He had got rid of Hamshaw and Bleeker, 
and something like reaction was troubling him. He 
gave Felice a look that was disturbing to her. 

I am sorry that Hector had to go away so soon,” 
he said, awkwardiy. He looked at his wife. 
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“May I have the limousine as usual, Michael ?” she 
asked in a distant voice. 

“As usual,” he affirmed. 

“I am going to take Felice home.” 

He gave a start as though he suddenly realized that 
the girl would be going home to tragedy. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and fell into silence. 

The limousine took away the two women. Stradde 
watched from the window of the drawing-room, then 
went to his study. He was still thinking of what awaited 
Felice, but he wasn’t conscious of any feeling of pity— 
only annoyance that his day should have been so mangled 
by a weak-kneed fellow like Sir Gerald, He appre¬ 
ciated that the girl would learn the news of the tragedy 
as soon as she reached home—the police would have 
communicated with the household : they would be 
there. 

Stradde prepared to go out. The action was that 
of the ostrich that hides its head in the sand. So long 
as he was not available to police or newspaper reporters 
the tragedy, for the girl, was postponed indefinitely. 

He gave instructions to have his own personal car 
brought round. Then he passed into his bedroom, 
undressed, slipped on a silk dressing-gown, and went 
to the top of the house where the swimming pool 
shimmered under the electric lights which he had 
switched on as he neared the door. (All lights in the 
house were fitted with dual switches : Stradde, in 
spite of his physical and moral courage, could never 
bring himself to enter a darkened room.) 

He plunged into the swimming bath, swam strongly 
for five minutes, got out, rubbed himself briskly and 
returned to his room to dress. The footman met him 
on the landing outside the bedroom. He elevated his 
eyebrows inquiringly : Stradde understood that there 
had been a telephone message. 

“I’m out,” he said, bluntly, and passed into his 
bedroom. 
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He dressed with more than usual care, and here, 
again, was a characteristic of the man that might have 
intrigued the psychologist. He employed no valet. 
He would have been affronted by the suggestion that ^ 
a valet was an essential to a man in his position. He 
detested the sybaritic. He would say : “When I am 
no longer able to lift my head from my pillow I will 
pay for the services of a personal attendant.” 

Within half an hour after the two women left the 
house, Stradde was sitting back in his limousine. The 
car headed westward. 


In that other limousine, and now alone, Mrs. Stradde 
was driving eastward—to the City where the turmoil 
of day had given place to a beautiful calm. Very slowly 
the car wove its way along the deserted thoroughfares. 
The chauffeur had no need of instructions : he had 
followed this route so often that secret and sincere 
regard for his mistress had attuned his thoughts to 
hers. They were both living in the past. 

No traffic. Silent streets. Big, gloomy buildings 
steeped in silence and seeming to heave in relief. Empty 
hives. Toil and turmoil ended. Even the half-open 
notebook of a typist, leaning against a window high up 
against the roofs, seemed to be looking down into the 
street in gratitude. 

Slowly the limousine passed on. Down Bishopsgate, 
turning, ever turning, now along Fenchurch Street, 
turning, ever turning, until it came to that which it 
sought. The offices of Edward Gonzolas, General 
Merchant, were in a small square around which lofty 
buildings had grown up in insolent contempt of its 
smallness : they seemed to be crowding in on it, resent¬ 
ful of its presence, indignant because of their impotency 
to have it removed or completely obscured. 

The offices of Gonzolas, even the business belonged 
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to Yesterday, when merchants lived in apartments over 
their offices and were content with a tiny square of 
garden in the rear wherein to walk in silence when 
dusk was come and rest was given to man. You caught 
the meanest glimpse of the garden of Edward Gonzolas. 
There was a chink between two great blustering build¬ 
ings, and from an angle of twenty-five degrees you 
could see the walled enclosure, the mulberry tree and the 
tiny grass plot. The walls were black with age, the 
mulberry tree was ragged and worn and feeble of leaf, 
yet—faithful, as it were. 

And walking in the garden, his hands clasped behind 
the dark-brown velvet smoking jacket, was a man who 

carried about him the very atmosphere of romance_ 

the romance that belonged to Yesterday. He was tall, 
rather bent of shoulder, thin of feature, grey of hair! 
He walked slowly, meditatively, with head slightly 
bowed, gait measured. He paused to reach up to a 
branch of the mulberry tree as the limousine stopped for an 
instant : he didn’t look around : she saw only the 
back of his head. Then he moved out of sight, and the 

limousine passed on, seemingly of its own volition_ 

as though it were satisfied for the day. 

Yesterday 1 With memories refusing to die 1 


The history of the firm of Stradde went back over 
many generations : in the City there was probably 
only one other firm with so long a record—-that of 
Gonzolas Brothers, General Merchants. 

Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker were represented in 
almost every market of the world : they were shippers 

r rCHant bank | r , S ’ and hand ‘ ed me rchandise 
Mi u Pc description. Sllver was the obsession of 
Michael Stradde, and if he had brought his partners to 

believe in it as a phase of the business that mi E h° 

revolutionize the world they were beginning to lose 
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some of their confidence because of the manner in 
which he had allowed the silver market to absorb him. 

Between Regent’s Park and Hampstead, Stradde’s car 
was stopped outside a Georgian house which, like that 
other abode of mystery and romance in the City, had 
been hedged about by modern mansions. 

Stradde alighted, but gave no order to the chauffeur, 
who knew his work and whose understanding com¬ 
mended him to his master more than his efficiency as 
a driver. The car moved on and away from the house. 
It would return at exactly the right moment, yet no 
instruction had been given. Stradde would step out 
of the house, walk briskly down the steps, pass into 
the limousine and be driven away. 

The footman who opened the door seemed to be 
part of the whole scheme of silence and secrecy. There 
was no more than a subservient bowing of the head. 
Stradde nodded in return. At that moment the door 
of the drawing-room on the left was opened. Stradde 
stepped to one side as a servant came out, followed 
by a tall, grey-haired man whom he thought he recog¬ 
nized as a peer whose name had frequently been men¬ 
tioned in connection with a shipping merger. 

The first servant looked at Stradde, and led the way 
to the drawing-room. He made the announcement in 
little more than a whisper : 

“Mr. Stradde, madam.” 

Stradde walked in. She came forward to meet him— 
a glorious figure, so impressive that her personality 
seemed to impregnate the atmosphere. 

“You didn’t expect me, Mauvine ?” 

“I am always hopeful,” she said. 

Stradde placed her extended hand between his palms 
and patted it as though she were a child seeking to be 
reassured. He sat down on the couch and she sat beside 
him. She was a woman of about thirty-five, and 
she would keep that age till the end of her days. Mar¬ 
vellously preserved 1 Beautifully dressed 1 Every 
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detail of her toilet contributed perfectly to the general 
effect. There was nothing of the courtesan about La 
Lune. No craving of favours, no arrogance, no insistence 
on her individuality, no domineering. The head was 
small, the neck long and slender, the bosoms round 
and firm and wonderfully inviting. Her hands were 
fascinating : the long thin fingers were as delicate as 
the frond of fern ; the eyes were full of an ambition 
that might never be understood. She was not a mer¬ 
cenary, yet the intelligence that shone in her pupils 
would have impressed an observer with the conviction 
that her mind had grappled with, and solved, the 
intricacies of finance on a large scale. When she spoke 
it was in a mellow, yet compelling tone—a tone that 
was eloquent of her own capabilities. 

“I seem to have intruded,” said Stradde, referring 
to the peer who had just taken his leave. 

She laughed good-naturedly. 

“I would have liked you to meet Lord Pynton,” 
she said; “and I know that he would like to meet 
you.” 

He made a gesture that was half-conceit, half¬ 
impatience. 

“I have so little time, my dear.” 

“Exactly. Neither men nor women have much 

attraction for you.” 

Another show of impatience. 

“Don’t let us talk small talk,” he said. “Who is 
Pynton, anyway ?” 

“One of the few peers left with any money,” she 
said. “He has been telling me about his horses.” 

“How interesting !” 

“He’s selling the whole of his stable.” 

“How wise 1” 

“And he offered me the best horse as a gift.” 

“How foolish 1” 

“I told him so. . . . Well ? What’s the trouble 
this time ?” 
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Stradde affected surprise. 

“Do I look as though I were troubled ?” he asked. 
“No, my dear, you exude it. Have you dined ?” 
“Too well, Mauvine. ,> 

“How’s the market ?” 

“Falling.” 

“Dear, dear I Everything falls save your courage.” 
“Tell me, Mauvine, is Pynton one of your admirers ?” 
“Naturally.” She said it without a smile. 

“In vulgar phraseology, I don’t like followers.” 
“How beautiful that sounds,” she said. The day 
may come when you will be glad to have poor Pynton 
as a friend.” 

“Prophetess 1” 

“Have I depressed you ?” 

“When you hint at failure you depress. Never do 
that again.” 

“I am your loyal slave.” 

“And don’t be cynical, Mauvine. I hate you, or any 
woman in that mood.” 

“Shall I ring for the footman to show you out ?” 

“If you are tired of my company already.” 

“I love it, but the things one loves the most are 
very difficult to hold. Ever noticed that ?” 

“Is Pynton solid ?” 

“Next to yourself he probably controls more money 
than anyone else in the country.” 

“Apart from controlling it, has he anything more 
substantial than his title ?” 

“The family is enormously rich.” 

He jerked up his eyebrows ; his interest was 
quickened. 

“Does silver interest him ?” he asked, hopefully, 
haven’t asked him that,” she said. “Thus far, 
-e have talked only of the lighter side of life.” 

She sighed, and smiled as she sighed. She liked to 
pique him. 

He resented her remark and frowned. 
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“He seemed to me to be too old for that sort of thing,” 
he said brutally. 

She laughed pleasantly. 

“The bear growls,” she said. “Yet I love to hear 
that growl.” 

“Oh, I’m not jealous,” said Stradde. 

“Of course you’re not. One has to be in love before 
one can be jealous.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And how absurd to talk of Michael Stradde being 
in love with anybody or anything save-” 

“Save—what ?” 

“Himself and silver.” Mauvine said that dramatically. 

“I said just now that I don’t like you when you’re 
in a cynical mood,” said Stradde. “Shall we talk about 
this—this wealthy peer ?” 

“Why waste our time ? Do you realize that you 
haven’t been to see me for four whole days ?” 

“I’ve been dreadfully busy.” 

“Pauvre petit /” She leaned towards him and playfully 
stroked the back of his hand. 

“Everything has gone wrong of late,” he said. 

“Everything save—save La Lune ? Say so.” 

“I can always rely on you,” he said, rather sullenly. 

“Of course. Now, tell me of the troubles so that I 
may help.” 

“Is there—is there anything between you and this 
fellow Pynton ?” 

“Oh 1 So you are jealous ? How perfectly sweet of 
you ! I told you that he is very rich : he may be useful 
one day.” 

“In what way ?” 

“He may be tempted to buy silver.” 

“Ah 1” Stradde breathed relievedly. “That’s it, 
you wonder woman,” he said. “It’s good to know 
that you believe in me.” 

“I have always believed in you, although I’m 
not certain that I know why.” 


F 
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“One day the whole world will stand amazed.” 

“When silver has touched, say, ninety ?” * 

“Yes. And it will do it. I shall make thirty or forty 
millions on that day.” 

“It’s a big dream, Michael .” She mouthed that name 
very softly, very tenderly, and moved slightly nearer. 

“That’s my dream,” he said, in a half-whisper. “It 
means power, dear woman, and power is more to be 
coveted than-” 

“Love ?” 

“Love comes afterwards.” 

She abandoned her smile : an expression of great 
yearning showed on her face. 

“Why—why do I love you ?” she asked. 

He turned to look into her big eyes. The red lips 
were moist and inviting ; the fragrance of her enveloped 
"him—only for a moment. He shook his shoulders 
irritably. 

“Let’s get back to business,” he said. 

“Very well,” she replied, and moved from him. 
“What was the nature of the trouble you mentioned ?” 

He told her of Sir Gerald Greaves and Hector and 
Felice. She listened rather disinterestedly. He had taught 
her to value human life very lightly—to subordinate 
it to the mighty quest of money—big money. He told 
her about Bleeker and Hamshaw, hinted at possible 
disagreements with them, wished he could pump 
courage into them, feared that they might try to frus¬ 
trate his great scheme by their smallness of mind, their 
subservience to what they called the principles of busi¬ 
ness : they had no pluck ; they lacked just that fire so 
essential to the gambler who would bring the world 
to heel by the throw of a card. \ 

La Lune reached again for his hand. There was 
intense solicitude in the gaze she directed on him. 

I fear both Bleeker and Hamshaw,” she said. The 
rise and fall of her bosom convinced him of her sincerity 
in that moment. 
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“What do you know ?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“Nothing beyond what you have told me from time 
to time,” she said. “I had a hateful dream the other 
night.” 

“Dreams don’t disturb my mind,” said Stradde. 

“They guide a woman with greater insistence than 
her religion,” said La Lune. “I dreamed that Bleeker 
came to you for two hundred thousand for his depart¬ 
ment. You couldn’t do it, and said so. He was holding 
his right hand behind his back, and you were sitting 
there, in your chair, unsuspecting. Then he levelled 
the revolver at your head.” 

“My dear ! My dear !” said Stradde. “You are 
becoming too theatrical.” 

“And he shot you through the brain !” 

“Bleeker wouldn’t have the courage to shoot a rat.” 

“That’s what he called you as he levelled the horrible 
thing. A rat—a human rat !” 

“Shall we talk of something more pleasant 

“How unimaginative you are I” She regarded him 
intently and nodded to her thoughts. “Why—why 
do I think so much about you ?” she asked and shook 
her head helplessly. “Why do I regard you as the only 
human thing that matters in this life ?” 

Stradde stirred restlessly. 

“I don’t like you in this humour either,” he said. 
“You know that it is foreign to me. Not essential. 
Means nothing.” 

“It means everything to both of us,” she said. “Oh, 
God 1 Why did I allow you to infect me with your 
fever ? Silver 1 Silver ! Silver ! Always silver !” 

He rose from the couch and walked to the occasional 
table where the inevitable soda-water siphon was in 
readiness (she studied his every mood). He drank 
greedily, and came back to her. 

“There’ll be hell to pay when Hector returns, I 
suppose.” 

She gave a start and reached again for his arm as 
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though she would protect him from something that 

threatened. . 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Hector I I’d forgotten him. 

You’re not afraid even if he did take up any—any angry 

attitude ?” 

Stradde smiled reassuringly. 

“I’m not afraid of anyone,” he said, not bombastically, 
but with deep sincerity. He lowered his voice to a 
tender key as he added. “All that I fear is that one day 
I may lose you.” 

It wasn’t undue sentiment. She knew that he 
didn’t indulge in the moods of a lover. She accepted the 
statement with a slight inclining of the head. 

“You need never doubt my loyalty,” she said. 

“I want always to feel that if the rest of the world 
arrayed itself against me, there would still be you 
to rely on.” He frowned at a recollection. “You don’t 
encourage Lord Pynton to come here—do you ?” he 
asked. 

She shrugged her expressive shoulders. 

“If I seem to cultivate his acquaintance,” she 
said, “it is only the mercenary in me that urges it. 
He may be useful some day. You must not be 
jealous ?” 

“Jealous ?” said Stradde and laughed softly. “That 
isn’t part of my nature.” 

She sighed softly, yet playfully. 

“Sometimes I wish that it were,” she said. And 
before he could make a comment, she added, rather 
briskly : “Well ! How’s the theatrical business ?” 
“Useful—just useful,” he said. 

“This—this Marguerite I hear about-?” 

“As useful as any other figure in the theatre,” said 
Stradde brutally. 

“She may attract the right people ? Is that it ?” 
Stradde made a gesture of annoyance. 

“Why question me about these minor things ?” he 
asked. 
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“For no other reason than that I am always anxious 
for your welfare.” 

“I haven’t a great deal invested in theatres,” said 
Stradde. “It’s a pretty good side-line to have. Does 
your friend. Lord Pynton, take an interest in theatricals ?” 

“He’s that type,” she said. 

Good I” said Stradde. “Keep him interested.” 

The conversation was halted by her crossing the 
room to set a framed photograph of Stradde in a new 
position—a basket of flowers had obscured it. 

Stradde smiled as he said : 

“Pynton brings thee violets ? Eh ?” 

She smiled back, for she divined his thoughts. 

“And dared to allow them to hide your face,” she 
said. 

“So many try to eclipse Michael Stradde,” he replied 
grimly. 

She went back to her place on the couch. She asked 
abruptly : 

“Who is Edward Gonzolas, merchant ? . Has a place 
in the City ?” 

She was watching him from the corner of her eye, 
but he betrayed no particular interest. 

“Who is anybody in the City ?” he asked. 

“Why I asked you is that I have been advised to 
make his acquaintance if I am still interested in silver.” 

“Really,” said Stradde. “Have you ever seen this— 
this Gonzolas ?” 

“Once,” she said and lapsed into silence. 

He has been in the City as long as we have, 

I believe. I know the name—that’s all.” 

“You’ve never mentioned it to me.” 

“Why should I ? It doesn’t interest me.” 

“And you haven’t asked me where it was that I saw 
she said. “You provoke me.” 

“I shouldn’t say that he would interest you.” 

(( ‘You’re wrong,” she said, provoking him in turn. 

‘I met him in the bank one morning and I confess 
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that I was almost rude in my inquisitiveness. I ‘felt* 
his presence. You know what I mean ?” 

Stradde’s thoughts were leagues away already. She 
tapped him lightly on the forearm. 

“You are worried about something/* she said reproach¬ 
fully. “And for once you are not disposed to take 
me into your confidence. How is Mrs. Stradde ?” 

He swung upon her impatiently. 

“Why did you ask that question ?” he said. 

“I’m sorry,” she replied. It was the first time she 
had ever brought the name of his wife into their intimate 
conversation, and in truth she had no important reason 
for so doing now. 

He changed his mood instantly. 

“Going out to-night ?” he asked with extraordinary 
solicitude. 

“It wasn’t my intention,” she said. “I was going to 
have a quiet night at home.” 

“I’ll take you for a drive.” 

“I’d love it.” 

“But don’t talk. I want to think over one or two 
matters. Thoughts will come more easily if you are with 
me. We’ll run across Hampstead Heath and out north 
of London. Eh ?” 

“I shall be ready by the time you have finished 
another of those wretched soda-water drinks.” 

That was like her. No chance was given him to change 
his mind. She understood his mood. Before he had 
set down the empty glass on the table she was back in 
the room, the slim, lithe body enveloped in the cloak 
she knew he loved. 

They left the house within a few minutes. They 
sat side by side in the limousine. He stared straight in 
front of him. She felt that her presence was fading away 
so far as he was concerned and yet he never ceased to 
pat her hand as it rested on his knee. 

They were half-way across the Heath when the 
dramatic thing happened. She saw a man step out from 
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the shadow of a tree. She recognized him as the driver 

of a small two-seater car that had passed them on the 

road when they were dawdling along. She had noticed 

;i^ urn in his'seat and glance back at the limousine. 

The man came from the shadow so quickly that she 

hadn t time to warn Michael Stradde of her fears. She 

saw the arm lift. She saw the spurt of flame. 

re volver bullet crashed through the window of 

the limousine on Stradde’s side : she had flung herself 

forward and across Stradde, but the bullet didn’t touch 
her. 

The limousine was stopped instantly, but the figure 

of the man who had perpetrated the outrage seemed 
to blend with the dusk. 

When she opened her eyes again, Stradde was smiling 
grimly. 

“Better ?” he inquired and there wasn’t the slightest 
trace of agitation in his voice. “I didn’t trouble to chase 
the poor fool.” 

She looked anxiously into his eyes. 

“You’re not hurt ?” she asked, fearfully. 

“Not even startled. No,” he said, “I was afraid he 
had hit you.” 

“Shall you send for the police ?” 

Not likely, said Stradde. “I don’t want any 

undesirable publicity. “I’ll ring them up at the Yard 
to-night.” 

She was trembling violently. 

“He might have killed you,” she said in a horrific 
whisper. 

y et > said Stradde with amazing coolness. 
Not yet. I have a great deal of work to do in this life 
before they get me.” He wasn’t indulging bravado. 

to her house. He accompanied 
her in and made certain that she hadn’t been hurt. He 
laughed at her frightened expression. 

My dear, he said, “it is all part of the life we have 
chosen to live. But—but have you ever calculated 
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the chances of a revolver shot hitting its target from 
a distance of thirty yards ? Not one man in a thousand 
gets within ten yards of his mark, and that fellow is 
probably still shaking with terror.” 

Again she looked into his eyes for that sign of insanity 
she seemed to fear she might find there. 

He smiled back at her. 

“I believe you’re anxious to make a newspaper 
sensation of it,” he said. “All right 1 We’ll get through 
to Bickerson’s publicity man and tell him that the 
famous, the wondrous La Lune was deliberately shot 
at on the Heath to-night. That ought to keep your 
name in the papers for a week or two.” 

It was a jest on his part—his idea of a jest. 

As he went down the path to the limousine after 
bidding her good night, he glanced at the hole in his 
right sleeve. As he stepped into the car after nodding 
to the chauffeur, he muttered to himself: 

“My God ! My God 1” 

He lay back against the cushions of the car and wiped 
the cold sweat from his forehead. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


W ITHIN the next twenty-four hours silver dropped 
four points. The office in Brakart Court Chambers 
might not Ijave heard of it. Hamshaw made no reference 
to it either to his chief or to Bleeker. The note of 
tragedy was running too insistently through his brain 
to allow of his beginning another of those conferences 
which usually ended in Stradde losing his temper 
and accusing his partners of cowardice. 

Bleeker moved through the morning and early 
afternoon as though he were no more than an automaton. 
There was a rush of small appointments that day, but 
he left most of them to his private secretary. His was the 
shipping department—an immensely important part of 
the business—and there were captains to see and reports 
to be considered and new voyages to be discussed. Bleeker 
came from the Baltic Exchange with a score of transac¬ 
tions dropped like dockets into the recesses of his 
mind : they would sort themselves out when that 
damnable sound of a revolver shot in Grosvenor Crescent 
house died out of his brain. There were many matters 
that demanded consultation with Michael Stradde— 
new commitments, the building of a new steamer for 
the South American route, the financing of the builders 
and so forth. The department must have an allotment 
of money within a few days ; the superintending engineer 
had been in with his “requisitions”, there was the 
victualling department clamouring for attention to 
essential details ; two new captains were taking over 
commands and Stradde had said that more care must be 
taken in the making of these appointments (he was 
certain that the firm had been defrauded by skippers 
whose voices rang with the music of honesty and whose 
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brains worked with the speed of crooks—thus he 
insisted, for it was his nature to suspect). Bleeker was 
still listening to the report of that revolver shot. 

It was a day of suppressed excitement in Bleeker’s 
department, but no one save Bleeker himself could have 
said why. He had spoken to Mr. Hamshaw about nothing 
in particular. Hamshaw had stared at something imme¬ 
diately behind Bleeker. That was all. 

From two o’clock till four, Hamshaw was out of 
the office. When he returned he looked into Bleeker’s 
private office and nodded reassuringly. He had returned 
from the inquest on Sir Gerald Greaves. 

Bleeker read all that he wished to learn in the eyes 
of Hamshaw and sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief. There was sweat under his eyes : he made a 
sign to his secretary to open the windows. 

In Stradde’s room there was an atmosphere of calm. 
Grymdyke the secretary might not have heard of the 
tragedy of the evening before, although it was in all the 
morning newspapers. Grymdyke was inured to these 
dramas in the world of business : suicides seemed to 
him to be inseparable from Big Gambling. And always 
he studied Stradde’s face and mood the instant he 
entered the office. If the chief made no reference to what 
the rest of the City might be talking about it was not 
Grymdyke’s place to broach the subject. . . . 

“Message from Mr. Loewenstein, sir.” 

“Thanks, Grymdyke. Give me the new code book.” 

“And a letter from Mr. Bickerson about the lease of 
the Hamlet Theatre.” 

“Excellent 1 Hope he didn’t phone about it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Too many secrets are betrayed in that way,” said 
Stradde. “I’ve noticed that lately there has been con¬ 
siderable leakage.” 

Grymdyke knew that the chief hadn’t noticed anything 
of the kind but it pleased him to suspect and accuse. 

Hamshaw came in. He gave Grymdyke a glance and 
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the secretary left the room; he knew that he wasn’t 
wanted. 

Stradde dropped Loewenstein’s message on the desk 
and nodded promptingly to his partner. 

“Everything passed off satisfactorily,” said Hamshaw, 
referring to the inquest. 

“Naturally,” said Stradde. “That’s what counsel 

was paid for. What about the—the girl ?” 

“She wasn’t present at the inquiry.” 

Stradde looked up suspiciously. 

“Reason ?” he asked. 

“Unable to attend,” said Hamshaw. “They’ve 

taken her to a nursing-home in Kensington. I 
understand that she broke down badly when she heard 
the news last night.” 

“Too bad,” said Stradde casually. He handed 

Loewenstein’s message across the desk. “What do you 
think of that?” he asked, and before the other could 
glance at it. “You took the name of the home, of course,” 
he said. “Ring up the matron and instruct her to call in 
the best possible specialist.” 

Hamshaw rather expected this attitude, but he couldn’t 
convince himself that it wasn’t forced. 

“How about communicating with Mr. Hector ?” he 
asked. “He should be in Marseilles.” 

“That’s my affair,” said Stradde, shortly. The gesture 
implied that the conversation had better take another 
turn. “I had an adventure last night, Hamshaw.” He 
laughed unpleasantly. “A fellow shot at me while 
I was out driving on Hampstead Heath.” 

Hamshaw’s eyes rounded in alarm. 

“Oh, he didn’t hit me,” said Stradde, “but that wasn’t 
his fault, as you might say.” 

There was nothing in the papers about it this 
morning,” said Hamshaw. 

No, I was lucky in that. Tell me, when last was 
that fellow, Druggit, in the office. He lost his head 
rather badly over that Stanten mortgage we took.” 
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“He went out of his mind for a time, so I believe,” 
said Hamshaw. “Why ?” 

“I fancy that was the man,” said Stradde. “He’d 
better be seen to. We’ll get him certified as a lunatic. 
That’s the way to handle fools.” 

Hamshaw nodded vaguely. He, in turn, changed 
the subject of conversation. 

“I’m giving a political garden party on the twenty- 
first,” he said. “Do you think you will be able to run 
down ?” 

“To Surrey ? No, thanks, Hamshaw. Unless there’s 
some special significance attached to the affair. I hate 
these damned politicians. You know that.” 

“I thought we might pick up some interesting gossip. 
That’s all.” 

Stradde smiled cynically : he knew the truth. Ham¬ 
shaw was compelled by his fluffy-brained wife to culti¬ 
vate the acquaintance of political leaders. She was 
infected with the disease of snobbery in its most virulent 
form : she wanted to pose to the world as the wife 
of a titled man and she was satisfied that she could 
attain her ends by making use of her husband’s money. 

“Gossip !” echoed Stradde. “Any gossip you may 
pick up at a garden party is worth little more than the 
weeds that may have been left on your flower-beds. 
Take my advice, Hamshaw, and buy your political 
information in the best market. Pay for it with ready 
money, and don’t whine if you find that what you’ve 
bought is cheap and shoddy.” 

As Hamshaw went out of the room, Grymdyke came 
in. 

“Send in that outside messenger,” said Stradde. 
“I want him to take a message to Hampstead for me.” 

The whimsical, happy Tom Slater came in like a 
breath of fresh air. There was only one person in the 
whole of that office who didn’t know the meaning of 
fear in the presence of the chief. Tom Slater could 
never understand why anybody should be afraid of the 
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magnate. If Slater had been receiving a salary of three 
thousand a year he might have trembled at the knees 
when the summons came to stand in the Presence. 
He was earning only three pounds a week and he could 
get that much from any business man in the City. Slater 
was worth his wage if only to stand around and grin 
when everybody else was shrouded in gloom. Some¬ 
times there is a great joy in being the poorest-paid 
servant on the staff—a sense of independence goes with 
the salary and makes life worth while. 

Michael Stradde had his human moments. Instead 
of flinging his orders as though the words were fireworks, 
he looked scrutinizingly at the grinning Slater and 
actually smiled. 

“Slater—isn’t it ?” he said. 


“Yessir—Tom.” Slater nodded not familiarly, but 

with a sort of “you-and-me-understand-each-other 

guv’nor” gesture. * 

“Slater will do,” said Stradde severely. 

“Yessir—that’ll do. Everybody calls me Tom.” 
“How long have you been with the firm ?” 

“Oh, I dunno, sir. Mebbe twenty years. I came 
here as a boy, sir.” 

Really, said Stradde. “And you’ve been content 
to stay here all that time at—at-” 


“Three pounds a week, sir.” 

“Any complaints ?” 

Slater’s grin departed for a fleeting second. 
“Goo’ lor’, no, sir.” 

Stradde loved preaching homilies when he 
right mood. 


* don think the more of you for that,” said he. 
Why should an able-bodied man be content to take 

only three pounds a week all his life ? Have you no 
ambition ?” 


Tom Slater summoned back the disarming grin. 
“If I haven’t the missus has, sir,” he dared to say. 
Stradde smiled with him this time. 
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“Married 1” he exclaimed. “On three pounds a week 1” 
“There’s many done it on less, sir,” said Slater. 
“Me and the wife are happy on it. We save.” 

“Save ?” Stradde was grateful for this diversion : 
it was taking his mind from so many unpleasant subjects. 

“And what do you do with your savings ?” he asked. 
“Invest them in—in silver ?” 

Silver again 1 Always silver ! 

“No, sir,” said Tom, stroking the point of his chin. 
“We save enough out of the housekeeping money to 
go to the pictures once a week. Sometimes, it runs to 

two shows.” 

“Pictures ?” said Stradde, as though he had never 
heard of the cinema. “Were you going to the pictures, 

whatever that means, to-night ?” 

“No, sir. To tell you the truth, we were a bit extrava¬ 
gant last week. We ate all our cake in one meal if you 
understand me, sir.” Stradde was writing a note, but 
Slater went on. “There was a La Lune picture at the 
Capitol and we just had to go twice.” 

Stradde threw up his head as though he suspected 

impertinence. f 

“La Lune l” he echoed and frowned. 

“Marvellous,” said the enthusiastic fan. 

Stradde gave him a steady look. 

“La Lune doesn’t make pictures now,” he said. 
“You see, I know a little about it.” 

“No, sir, but the last one she made is only just released 
in the country. We ain’t ’arf behind the times, sir.” 

Stradde sealed the letter. His old domineering manner 
returned. 

“Pictures appear to make you talk too much,” he 
said. “Take this message to the address on the envelope. 
Take a taxi and see that the letter is delivered into the 
lady’s hand. When you return to the office to-morrow, 
give Mr. Grymdyke a note to inform me that it has been 
delivered. Understand ?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 
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Stradde opened his wallet and handed over a pound 
note. 

“Pay for the taxi out of that,” he said, “and keep 
the change. Always take care of the silver. Slater, 
and one of these days you will be a rich man.” 

No, it wasn’t the casual jest of a magnate who 
had a fleeting desire to play the moralist. It was Stradde 
the obsessed that spoke : he derived elation from talking 
of his dreams even to a minor servant. 

Slater grinned as he pocketed the pound note. 

“That’s what Mr. Gonzolas told me one day,” he 

said. “When he gave me a present for picking’up a 
letter he’d dropped.” , ^ 

Stradde was writing ; he appeared to take no notice 
of the remark. Slater backed out of the room ; he was 
rather afraid that he had taken advantage of the momen¬ 
tary affability of his chief. 

The door was closed. Michael Stradde stared at the 

writing-pad before him. Gonzolas 1 Why did that name 

insist on booming through his brain ? Who was 

Gonzolas ? Why worry about Gonzolas ? Whence 

came the feeling that in some indefinable way a Gonzolas 

was worming himself into his affairs ? La Lune— 

Mauvine—had mentioned him ! And, now, this happy- 

go-lucky messenger had spoken his name. There seemed 

to be a conspiracy to force the name on his brain. He 
rang for Grymdyke. 

‘.T, hat do ,y°u know about Edward Gonzolas ?” 

him?” 6 aSked ' HaVC WC CVer done business with 

OM G ^ kS ’” m Said ’ and Smiled ‘ “He’s known as 

wifh ¥ ulberr y. T t ee - Oh, yes, we’ve done business 
with the firm in the past.” 

at ‘Z h J Mulberr y Tree ?” said Stradde and frowned 
at the suggestion of levity. 

one^in'ivfA 10 ^ 9 0n2 ? laS Brotbers > but he is the only 

from t£ firi ^ t0 ‘ day - I ? 1S P lace is onJ y a hundred yards 
from these offices—quaint old place, with a walled-in 
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garden that contains just that one mulberry tree— 
supposed to have been planted by Nell Gwyn” 

“Married ? Family man ? Anybody likely to come 

into the firm ?” 

“No, he’s an old bachelor, sir. Lives above his 
offices. One of the very few merchants who do that 
to-day. They tell me that he rarely goes out of his 
garden.” 

“Never mind his private life, Grymdyke—what 
business have we done with him ?” 

“I’ll look him up, sir.” 

“Business ! Business 1 What does he do ?” 

“Merchant bankers and shippers, same as ourselves, 
sir,” said Grymdyke. “They were a wealthy firm years 
ago. Why—why they practically controlled the silver 
market; then they sold out when they had got their 
price.” 

“Fools 1” said Stradde. “They should have waited. 
Eh ? Eh, Grymdyke ?” 

“Exactly, sir.” 

“And he never goes out ? Nor entertains ? Not doing 
much business these days ?” 

“I believe he is a very charming old man, sir,” said 
Grymdyke, adding casually: “I have been told that he 
hates women, but people talk like that about most 
middle-aged men who are bachelors.” 

Stradde didn’t hear that; his brain was working 
at the old speed. 

“There is a firm, Gonzolas Hermanos in Chile,” he 
said reflectively. 

“Yes,” said Grymdyke, “but I don’t say whether or 
not the two firms are related. The Chile people are mostly 
in nitrates ; I believe some instructions were sent to 
our New York agents about them.” 

“Yes, yes,” I remember,” said Stradde. “I must take 
that matter up again.” 

He dismissed Grymdyke for the day. 

“Tell the commissionaire that I am staying behind 
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for an hour,” he said. “Naturally, I am not in to any 
caller.” J 

Gonzolas ! He couldn’t get the name out of his 
mind. Yes, he remembered that the New York agent 
had warned them of imminent surprises in the nitrate 
business. He must get to know more about this Old 
Mulberry Tree. Excellent description for the head of a 
firm that was slowly fading away under the stress of 
modern times and -methods. There would be great 
yawning cracks in the trunk of that tree, and spiders’ 
webs would be strung across the cracks. 

Stradde phoned down to the commissionaire on the 
floor beneath. He wanted to satisfy himself that the 
man was at his post of duty. Then he fell again to 
ruminating about Gonzolas. The brain stirred like a 
piece of oiled machinery. Then it picked up a thread 
of recollection and he was elated. Of course, he had the 
name now 1 Wasn’t there a family tale about some 
transaction in Chile many, many years ago ?—a trans¬ 
action in which a Gonzolas and a Stradde were con¬ 
cerned ? 

He pushed back his chair and opened a door imme¬ 
diately behind the desk. In a small, sombre room were 
shelves of books—old, musty, calf-bound tomes—the 
private ledgers of Stradde and Partners, containing 
records of business through the ages. The founders of 
the firm had kept those ledgers for reference ; their 
successors kept them out of a sense of pride. Business 

books 1 Figures, finance, balances, notes. Yet each book 
was full of romance ! 

Stradde opened three or four ledgers before he came 
upon that which he sought. There it was in the index : 

Gonzolas Hermanos, page 71 .” Eagerly, almost 
feverishly, he turned to look for that page, and to his 
great surprise and chagrin found that it had been torn 
out Incredible ! A record of business ripped from a 

f dger J *I or what reason ? . Why had this thing been 
done . The dust on the binding convinced him that 
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the ledger hadn’t been opened for years. Almost 
involuntarily, his finger slid down the index to the letter 
“S”. Silver ! That would be the reference. The firm’s 
dealings in silver a hundred years ago l . . . “Page 13 . 
And that page, also, had been torn from the records 1 

All particulars of transactions with Gonzolas Hermanos 

had been destroyed, or stolen ! . 

He went back to his room and stared again at his 
writing-pad. Now it was the sobriquet, “Old Mulberry 
Tree”, that began to chant in his brain. Of a sudden 
he sprang from his chair and smote the palm of his 
left hand with his right first. Dullard 1 Fool 1 Had his 
brain been so engrossed with business that it was 
incapable of remembering certain events that others 
might never forget for a moment during the whole of 
their life ? 

Of course, he knew Old Mulberry 1 He was known 
as Old Mulberry when he was a comparatively young 
man. He lived in that same house with his father. 
Edward Gonzolas was something more significant 
than an acquaintance. Why—why he was supposed to 
be in love with the woman whom Stradde had married 1 
He recalled the wild scene when she refused to go on 
with the marriage. Her father was a martinet: he 
believed that young Stradde would accomplish miracles 
in the world of business and he was determined that 
his daughter should marry him. Damn Gonzolas, he 
had said. A foreigner, even if he were a naturalized 
Englishman 1 She had sobbed bitterly. Stradde could 
visualize the scene. She had flung herself down on the 
old horsehair sofa ; her shoulders shook to her sobs. 
And her father had taken Stradde by the arm and led 
him from the room. “She’ll come to her senses within 
an hour,” he had said. “These romantic girls make me 
furious.” Romantic I Stradde laughed cynically as he 
thought of romance in connection with his wife. She 
had never appeared to feel its breath. 

He sat down at his desk again and wrote out a cheque 
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for five hundred pounds. He smiled as he wrote it. 
In that letter which he had dispatched to Hampstead 
he had told La Lune that he was likely to be out of town 
on the following day and must cancel the theatre engage¬ 
ment he had proposed. But he hadn’t forgotten that it 
would be her birthday 1 Along with the cheque he sent a 
note : “Supper to celebrate. I shall be back by ten o’clock 
and will call for you.” He sealed the envelope and stamped 
it. He regarded the envelope rather sheepishly. Romance, 
he thought ! Why, he knew more about romance than 
Old Mulberry had ever dreamed. He was in the habit of 
twitting Hamshaw about his affairs, but what would 
Hamshaw say if he knew that. . . . 

It was the strange fluttering and pecking at the window 
that caused him to drop the letter and stare affrightedly 
at the windows overlooking the courtyard. Foolish 
fears 1 Only the City pigeons scrambling among them¬ 
selves on the window ledge; some of them were 
pecking at the window panes. Stradde went forward 
and looked out. From the window of an adjoining room 
somebody was throwing corn and scraps to the birds. 
He caught a glimpse of the outside messenger, Tom 
Slater, and went back to his chair. He rang for Slater. 

Well ? he said sharply. “W^hen did you return 
from Hampstead ?” 

“Two minutes ago, sir,” said Slater. “I didn’t know 

you were still in the office or I should have come to 
you at once.” 

“Well ?” 




“I delivered the letter, sir. 

“Why—why did you come back to the office ? Is it 

your practice to return after the rest of the staff have 
left for the day ?” 

, “ I — 1 often come back, sir, if—if the birds ’aven’t 
been fed.” 

“Birds ?” 

“The pigeons, sir. Sometimes I can’t get back before 
the rest of the staff ’as gone and—and well, it’s a little 
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job I wouldn’t like to overlook. I’m sorry, sir, if I’ve 
done wrong.” 

“All right. Slater,” said Stradde, and smiled benignly. 
“Post this letter downstairs as you go out.” 

Slater took the letter and went out thanking his stars 
that he was forgiven. 

Stradde waited another half-hour, then he went down 
to his car. He instructed the chauffeur to drive slowly 
past the offices of Gonzolas Brothers. He caught a 
glimpse of the elderly bachelor in his garden, smiled 
at his thoughts, and drove homeward. 

In the garden, Edward Gonzolas picked a small 
bunch of flowers—picked them very tenderly and with 
many a sigh. He packed the offering in a tiny cardboard 
box, addressed the package and walked the distance to 
the post office where he might post it to that house in 
Grosvenor Crescent. The name of the sender was not 
stated, but he knew that she would understand. It 
was her birthday, too, on the morrow. For thirty 
years he had remembered her birthday, and always 
it was a simple bunch of flowers that he sent. 

Poor Old Mulberry Tree I Poor woman 1 
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CHAPTER SIX 


O NE of the happiest of men in all London that 
evening was Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger 
whose weekly salary in the service of Stradde, Hamshaw 
and Bleeker was exactly three pounds with the chance of 
adding to it if someone should be attracted by the 
smiling face and the obvious willingness to render a 
minor service. 

Michael Stradde was wrong when he was disposed to 
contemn Slater for his lack of ambition. Stradde 
measured Heaven with a silver rule ; Tom Slater 
measured life by the amount of real joy one might squeeze 
out of it without endangering the happiness of a neigh¬ 
bour. He filled his niche, and that can seldom be said 
of any man. 

Slater, whimsical, was a tiny cog in the wheel of high 
finance. Nature had made him indifferent to the signi¬ 
ficance of vast sums of money : he could buy all the 
happiness he needed with a few shillings. There was 
nothing like envy of the rich in his heart. From the 
pound that Stradde had given him to take the message to 
Hampstead, he had cleared, as profit, nearly ten shillings, 1 
The skies had opened for him and poured down into his 
hands a fortune that couldn't be rightly appraised. He 
was wealthy. He laughed as he made his way to the 
Underground station, laughed as he gave the conductor 
on the train a cheery, “Hello, old top !'' laughed as he 
settled himself in his seat, and was sdll laughing when 
he reached Farthing-Lane, Clapham, where he and his 
wife, Belinda, had two small rooms over the green¬ 
grocer's shop of Nathanial Potter, the fat, illiterate 
yet ambitious reader of political news. They were all 
friends—Slater, Potter and Belinda. The bond between 
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them was good-natured chaff. Potter called them his 
“constituency” ; he hoped one day to espouse their 
cause in Parliament. 

Potter was more than fond of the laughing Slater, 
who was so splendid a foil,, or listener, when Potter 
was inclined to let himself go on political matters. 

“Late to-night ?” said the greengrocer, as he shovelled 
a couple of cabbages into the net bag of a late customer. 

“Been having tea with a Cabinet minister,” said 
Tom, “and he didn’t half say something about the 
Labour Party. Nasty, he was. Poisonous.” 

Mr. Potter gave his customer her change, set his 
hands on his hips and slowly wagged his large square 
head. His black eyes were naturally small, but set, as 
they were, in the midst of so much facial flesh, they 
seemed to be abnormally small. He gave Slater a pitying 
smile. 

“One o’ these days—” he began. 

* i know,” said Tom, who had heard it a thousand 
times. “One of these days you’ll be in the Cabinet I 
You 11 be telling the world who’s who and what’s what. 
Well, funnier things have happened. They’ll take 
anything in Parliament nowadays.” 

“One of these days,” said Mr. Potter, in dead serious¬ 
ness. “I’ll make you eat your words, Tom Slater.” 

And if they’re tougher than your cabbages, 
Potter,” said Slater. “I’ll be choked. . . . Belinda 
about ?” 

Belinda, said Potter, “is coming to hear me speak 
on the Common to-night.” 

“Like hell she is,” said Tom. “We’re going to the 
pictures. Who takes any notice of what you say about 
politics ?” 

“One of these days-” 

“Yes, when I’m dead.” 

I shall be standing in the ’Ouse of Commons 
telling them what I think of the way they’re letting the 
country go to the dogs. You come along, Tom, and hear 
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what I’ve got to say to the crowd. When the next 
election comes you’ll find me a pop’lar candidate for 
this division, and if I don’t get in, it won’t be the fault 
of my argyments. I’ve got a letter from one of the leading 
men in the party ; I’d like to show it to you.” 

“Boy,” said Tom, “that can wait—the pictures can’t.” 
He made for the stairs leading to the first floor. 

Mr. Potter eyed him sadly. 

“How,” he asked plaintively, “how can the country 

be saved from ruin when electors think more of rotten, 

immoral film stars than they do of their own country’s 
good ?” 

“Ask me,” said Tom, and went up the stairs two at 
a time. 

Belinda, the wife of the outdoor messenger, was 

contemplating the tea that she had prepared. Belinda 

was about two sizes too large for the room. She was 

ample of bosom, shrewd of eye, and somewhat harsh 

of voice. In an earlier day she might have been comely ; 

now she gave the impression of running to seed. She' 

mothered her husband and, figuratively, was always 

reaching for the cane with which to punish or threaten 
him. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“Took a typist to dinner,” said Tom flippantly. 

“Who paid for it, you profligate ?” 

“She did. Who do you think ?” 

^ That’s better ! You haven’t kissed me yet.” 

“You haven’t asked me where you’d like to go 
to-night.” 

“The ‘Prime Minister’ is spouting on the Common,” 
said Belinda. “We might as well take the air—it’s 
cheaper than walking about wearing out good shoe 
leather.” 

“We’re going to the pictures, old girl,” said Tom 
decisively. 

She eyed him suspiciously. The simple furniture 
in the room leaned forward to remind him that the next 
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instalment was almost due and extravagance, in the 
circumstances, would be sinful. 

“And what are you going to use for money—pins ?” 

Tom thrust a hand into a pocket and slammed some 
silver on the table. He told her of the luck that had come 
his way. They had been to the pictures twice instead of 
once that week, but why not again since they had come 
into a fortune ? 

Belinda gathered up the coins and counted them 
carefully. 

“They go into the savings box,” she said authorita¬ 
tively. “Pictures are getting on your brain.” 

He began to expostulate. 

“But—but La Lune ! What about that dame ? Isn’t 
she worth seeing a hundred times ?” 

Belinda gave him a severe stare. 

“You’re getting crazy about that woman,” she said. 
“I’m beginning to suspect you. I know these film 
vampires—they don’t care whose husband they steal 
so long as they satisfy their beastly passions. We’ll 
go on the Common and hear ‘Disraeli’ spout.” 

“Pictures,” said Tom emphatically. “A fellow has to 
work too hard in the City to want to listen to a gasbag 
like Potter yapping at night.” 

Belinda handed him a cup of tea. 

“I don’t know why I married you,” she said and 
sighed. “Potter says you have no ballast; Emily 
(her sister) says you behave like you were keeping 
another woman. Why can’t you take life seriously ?” 

“ ’Cause you’d hate me to,” said Tom. 

She watched him bite like a wolf at a slice of bread 
and butter. 

Were you joking about that typist you said you 
took to dinner to-night ?” she asked. 

He arched his brows until the topmost wrinkle 
touched his hair. 

“Was I ? Lovely girl ! Ginger hair ! What stockings 
she wears I” 
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“Given her by her boss, no doubt,” said Belinda. 
“I know the game. They give you chocolates first, then 
it's silk stockings, then they take you to the theatre and 
a supper and they shove a drug into your coffee and-” 

“Steady, old girl! What do you know about it ?” 

“And before an honest girl knows where she is, 
she’s carrying a pack of trouble on her back.” 

“In front of her you mean, Belinda. Here, get your 
green frock on—the saucy one—and we’ll take a peek 
at the lovely La Lune.” 

Belinda nodded affably, but she was waiting, woman¬ 
like, for more information of what the day had brought 
forth. Slater wasn’t paid to keep his mouth shut; 
it wasn’t considered necessary to warn him that office 
matters were secret. 

‘/Everything all right at the office ?” she asked. 

“As far as I know,” said Slater, reaching for the 
sugar. 

“I read that Mr. Hamshaw gave evidence at an 
inquest.” 

“Oh, that I I heard ’em talking about it at the office 
but what’s that ?” 


“How’s Mr. Stradde ?” 

Cheery. You should have heard him talking to me 
about looking after my silver. Talked to me, he did 
as nicely as you would.” 

Why not ? You’re as good a man as he is.” 

/Now, .now, Belinda 1” 

“Can’t I look after your silver—when you have 
any ? ’ J 


Yes, but he didn’t mean it in that way. He was 
giving me friendly advice.” 

“Tell him from me that the best thing he can give you 

1S «T»n e g ive you all the advice you need.” 

1 11 tell him,” said Slater, good-temperedly. “The 
very next time we’re golfing together. I’ll tell him. 
ill say :> Look here, old fellow, Belinda says that if 
you don t pay me a couple of bob a week more she’ll 
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withdraw me from your service. . . . And I saw Old 
Mulberry Tree to-day. I’d like to know more of him. 
Nice fellow, Belinda. You’ve seen George Arliss on 
the screen—haven’t you ? Well, that’s the sort of man 
he is. Tall and quiet, with one of them ‘you-don’t- 
know-what-I’m-thinking’ looks in his eyes. He was in 
the Westchester bank the other day when I was paying 
in some stuff and the clerk was chipping me about 
silver-” 

“Here, here ! What’s the funny idea ? Why’s every¬ 
body talking to you about silver ? Do you go whining 
among your City friends that I keep you short ?” 

“All he said was : ‘Hoarding it—ain’t you, Tom ?’ ” 

“I thought bank clerks was all gentlemen and didn’t 
talk to customers.” 

“Everybody talks to me,” said Slater proudly. “There 
ain’t a clerk in the City that doesn’t give me a wink. 
And it s always the same lately : ‘How about silver ?’ 
they say. Now-” 

“Yes, now why should they talk like that ?” asked 
Belinda. “Have you been spreading the news that I 
waste your silver ? Men are like that when they get 
away from home. Always letting their wives down, 
making out they squander their wages. No, we don’t 
go to the pictures to-night. We’ll stay at home and 
save the money.” 

“Right,” said Slater promptly. “You stay at home 
and I’ll ring up the ginger typist. She’ll go with me.” 

What the dickens did you want to start on about 
silver for ? Did I say anything about it ?” 

No, but it seems to have put your temper on edge.” 

Belinda went behind his chair and reaching over his 
shoulder patted his cheek. 

“Silver will never come between me and you, Tom, 
she said. “We’ll go to the pictures, but I pay. Under¬ 
stand ? I pay. It shall be my treat to-night.” 

He sat bolt upright in his chair. 

“Belinda ! YC^here did you get it ?” 
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“Saved it, of course. Saved it to spend again. That’s 
what everybody ought to do with their small change— 
their silver. I’ve made myself miserable saving it and 

house ” 5 tC> y ° U therC Wasnt a six P ence left in the 

Slater pushed back his plate and stared at her in 
amazement. 

“What’s come over you, old girl ?” he asked. “I’ve 
never heard you talk like this before.” 

sai “J ust a wave of something—that’s all, Tom,” she 
“Not the ginger typist ?” 

“Not in your Life. I’m not afraid of any woman taking 

raornmg"’ 111 '' 1 d ^ pair ° f y ° U back the next 

“True,” said Tom reflectively, “and you’re just the 
woman to see that we had a welcome.” 

“It might be warm,” said Belinda. 

to SP r U tH r u ream ’” said he > and helped himself 

to another slice of bread and butter. 

She watched him abstractedly, 
sudden. HeCt ° f ^ awa y- isn ’< ** ?” she asked of a 
Yes. He was no sooner home from abroad than he 

SA StJS. Ip 

“No -h*™ ° nly f 0n “ said the stout Belinda. 

tvoisTlosfn! h a u ma ? f ° r yOU 1 1 could understand a 

typist losing her head about him.” 

sho™ S g ° ° ff t0 the P ictu «s,” said Slater, “and I’ll 
the world Woman *he m °st wonderful woman in 


I hardly like refusing poor Potter,” she sighed, 
glancing down into the street from the window. “He 
does love to fancy himself as a Member of Parliament.” 

He loves to hear himself talk, you mean.” 

“He really believes in himself,” said Belinda, ‘‘and 
that’s half the battle in life—so I’ve been told. Couldn t 
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we give him just five minutes as we cross the Common. 
I’d like him to see us. After all, we owe him a little bit 
for vegetables.” 

Slater looked at her admiringly. 

“It’s you that ought to be in Parliament,” he said. 
“You know how to tickle their vanity. Right-o I We’ll 
give him two minutes.” 

They dressed and set out for the cinema. On the 
Common they came to the litde group of loungers 
gathered around the portly Nathanial Potter. Slater 
waved a hand to the orator and affected interest in 
what was being said : 

“What I say is this,” cried Mr. Potter to the somnolent 
listeners, “we ought to get the rogues at the top instead 
of wasting so much time and public money on prosecuting 
the man-in-the-street for minor offences.” 

A lazy voice from the little crowd : 

“Free beer and no work—that’s what the labouring 
man’s entitled to. Go on, guv’nor, I like you.” 

“Yes, my friend, and you’ll like me more one of 
these days,” shouted Mr. Potter. “You’ve heard of 
Mussilini, haven’t you ? That’s the human tonic to 
stiffen the backbone of the old British Lion. He’d see 
that the idle rich didn’t get away with their ill-gotten 
gains.” 

“Hang ’em ! Hang ’em all,” said the lazy voice. 

Belinda felt that a word from her, even in opposition, 
would stimulate Mr. Potter. 

“What have the rich been doing now that you want to 
hang ’em ?” she asked. 

Mr. Potter fixed her with a bead-like eye. 

“Woman,” he said stentoriously, “you don’t read 
your newspaper. All you read is the cross-word com¬ 
petitions. The evil rich know that and they take advan¬ 
tage accordingly. They go on with their thieving 
knowing that the likes of you haven’t the savvy to 
rumble ’em. Now, I ask you, what do you know about 
the money markets of the world ?” 
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Belinda grasped her husband by the arm. 

“You let him have one, Tom/’ she said. “You’re in 
the City.” 

Mr. Potter threw a withering taunt at her. 

“If I don’t know, how can he possibly know ?” 
he asked. 

“Here, let’s get off to the cinema,” said Slater. 
“Whatever we owe him for his rotten vegetables he 
hasn’t any right to talk at me like that.” 

Mr. Potter gave them a wink as to say : “I wasn’t 

trying to be personal.” He threw out a compelling 

hand towards the others in the group. “Things are 

happening at this very moment,” he said. “Things are 

going to shake this world. There’s a greed among the 

rich that you ain’t likely ever to understand. They want 

to get control of all the money there is—your money 
included.” y 

“They can have mine,” said Tom Slater. “They 
won’t buy racehorses with it.” 

No, roared Mr. Potter, “but once they’ve made you 
a pauper they’ve got you as a slave. Up goes the prices 
of foodstuffs, prices of everything. You go into the 
slave galley. That’s what they’re aiming at. Money 
controls the world, my friends—don’t forget that. It 
controls your life and your love and your home and your 
happiness. The money is getting into one corner, if 
you know what I mean. It needs to be spread, pushed into 
circulation so’s trade can revive.” 

Come on, Belinda,” whispered Slater, “or we’ll 
miss the opening of the picture. What’s he know about 
money ? I handle thousands every day but it don’t 
worry me.” 

“Take silver . . . !” shouted Mr. Potter. 

“Hell I” said Slater wearily. 

“Take silver,” Mr. Potter repeated. “There’s some¬ 
body grabbing all the silver he can. Why ? What’s 
it mean to you ?” 

“Nix,” said Slater. “Just plain nix.” 
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“Silver,” shouted the orator, “is the curse of the 
world.” 

“When you can’t get it,” said the lazy voice in the 
crowd. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Potter. “And when the man 
or the men who are controlling the silver market get 
the lot in their grasp, you’ll have nothing. You’ll be 
skinned alive. Silver is the very devil. It ought to be 
stabilized, so’s scoundrels couldn’t exploit the market. 
In the East, where they recognize the silver standard, 
millions of workers are starving ’cause the price of silver 
here has been forced down and down until it ain’t worth 
a damn and don’t buy anything in the West. There’s 
a curse on silver. Listen, who was it sold the Master for 
silver ? Thirty pieces of it ? That’s only an allegory if 
you like.” 

“What’s an allegory ?” whispered Belinda. 

“He don’t know,” said Tom. “Why waste any more 
time listening to him.” 

“And what happened to the Judas who sold Him ?” 
cried Mr. Potter. 

“I thought it was politics, not a religious meeting,” 
said the lazy voice. 

“Judas hanged himself from the branch of a tree,” 
said the orator, “and that’s what’ll happen to these 
rascals who are trying to corner silver so’s they can 
starve the industrial world into what they want to 
get.” 

“Well, what do they want ?” asked Slater testily. 

“What does anybody want with money—heaps of 
money ?” asked the orator. “After they’ve bought all 
the luxuries they can find, all the steam yachts, all the 
white marble palaces, all the loose women with pretty 
faces. . . . What is there left for them to get with 
their money ?” 

“I’ll buy the answer,” said Slater desperately. 

“Think it out for yourself,” said Mr. Potter. 

“Let’s quit,” said Belinda. “I don’t like a politician 
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who forgets himself in public. What does he mean by 
loose women ? Tom, you wouldn’t spend your money 
on loose women if you had a packet ?” 

“I’ll keep you guessing, Belinda,” said Slater. 

He took her arm and they passed on across the 
Common. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


I N the manager’s office of the Hamlet Theatre, 
Bickerson, the florid satellite of Michael Stradde, 
played the enraged tiger and strode up and down, barking 
out warnings and threats to the self-composed critic, 
Swottham, who calmly rolled a cigarette with his thin, 
yellow-stained fingers, and waited till the storm subsided. 

“The trouble with you critics,” said Bickerson, 
snapping his false teeth, “is that you don’t know your 
job.” 

Swottham nodded indulgently. He had heard that 
before somewhere. 

“Give me a match, old man,” he drawled. 

“Why ‘pan* Marguerite ? She’s one of the finest-” 

“One of the bummest actresses ever put up,” said 
Swottham, lazily. 

“What was wrong with her show ?” 

“What was right ?” asked Swottham. 

“Read this notice of yours in the A.rgus” 

“Why should I ? I wrote it, old man.” 

“You describe her as a puppet that couldn’t even 
dance properly to the pulling of the strings. That’s 
absolutely libellous.” 

“Absolutely,” said Swottham. “When is she going 
to issue a writ ?” 

“Do you realize that Mr. Stradde-” 

“Does he know more about the stage than I, Bicker¬ 
son ?” 

“He can get you fired like a shot. Didn’t you know 
that he was behind Marguerite ?” 

“Everybody knows it. What’s that got to do with 
my criticism of your show ? Stradde doesn’t pay me 
my salary.” 
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“You don’t know—nobody knows—whose salary 
he pays. “God knows what he’ll say when he reads 
this notice of yours. I wouldn’t like to be in your 
shoes.” 

“All right, old man. It’s my funeral. Why should 
you get on your hind legs and rave. If I want to say 
that Marguerite is a damn rotten actress and that 
hundreds of damn good girls could have played the 
part better, I’m going to say it and all the Straddes in the 
world won’t prevent me.” 

Bickerson wagged a warning finger. 

“Supposing you heard that he holds a large interest 
in the newspaper you represent ?” he said. 

Swottham yawned inelegantly. 

“It wouldn’t worry me if I heard he owned the lot,” 
he said. “I’m paid to express my views of the London 
shows, not to boost Stradde’s mistresses.” 

“You’re a fool 1” 

“I’d rather be a fool than a—than—a-” 

“Go on !” Bickerson’s hands were clenched. 

“I’d rather be a fool than a pimp,” said Swottham. 
“There 1 Laugh that off.” He got up from his chair and 
moved slowly towards the door. He turned lazily 
around to have a final shot at the quivering, enraged 
Bickerson. “You heard what I called you,” he said. 
“Go to Stradde and tell him. I don’t give a damn for 
his frame of mind when he reads that notice of mine ; my 
job is to advise the public what it’s likely to get for its 
money when it buys a ticket at the box office.” 

Bickerson was fuming beautifully. 

“Fool ! Fool ! You’re not the first that’s chucked his 
job away.” 

Swottham hooked his thumbs under his armpits. 

“Look here, Bickerson, you’re not talking to a 
boy reporter,” he said. “I know my job and I’m not 
afraid to stand up to Stradde or anybody else in this 
business. It’s men like Stradde and you—yes, you— 
who have brought the London theatre to the straits in 

H 
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which it finds itself. If these financial giants would 
keep in the City and not encroach on a profession that 
has nothing in common with them, the stage would be 
all the cleaner.” 

“Mr. Stradde is a patron of the arts !” roared Bickerson. 

“Arts be damned !” said Swottham. “He’s in it for 
sensation. He and others like him make a fortune out 
of damn fool investors and then think they can buy all 
the flesh there is on the stage. Suck that in. They 
couldn’t persuade a decent woman to give them a 
second glance if they hadn’t money : they buy, buy, 
just as any sex-mad fool buys when he goes into a brothel. 
There you are 1 That ought to keep you and Stradde 
busy talking for an hour. Tell him to go ahead 1 Get 
me fired if he can.” 

“He can ! And he will !” 

“And while you’re about it, Bickerson, tell him that 
he may be able to buy the silver of the world, but it will 
take him a hell of a long time to buy the Press. That’s 
all I’ve got to say. I can’t think of any more at the 
moment. Issue that writ for libel, and then put Marguerite 
in the witness-box. And Michael Stradde !” 

Swottham strolled out with a cheery, “S’long 1” 

Bickerson sat down at his desk, ripped the newspaper 
cutting to fragments and ground his teeth in impotent 
rage. What fools these newspaper critics were 1 Flinging 
away their bread and butter I Poseurs ! Fancy, daring to 
flout the power of Michael Stradde I Crazy ! Crazy 1 

The telephone bell rang. Bickerson reached for the 
receiver with nervous fingers. It was about the time 
that Stradde should ring through. 

“That you, Bickerson ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stradde.” 

“Seen the notices ?” 

“Some of them are awfully good, Mr. Stradde. Of 
course, you can’t always get a unanimous Press.” 

“Are you trying to teach me my business. The notices 
were rotten.” 
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I ve just had a word with that swine Swottham 
rle s been here/’ whispered Bicker son. 

‘‘And I’ve just read his criticism of the show,” said 
Stradde. 

“The fellow’s mad, Mr. Stradde. He’s a danger. He’s 

irresponsible. I don’t know why his editor tolerates 
him. 

I do, Bickerson”—coldly—“He tolerates him because 
he isn t afraid to write the truth. The show was rotten ! 
Damned rotten ! If it doesn’t improve in the next two ^ 
days, put up the notices. Got that ?” 

“Click !” The receiver at the other end of the wire 
had been banged back on its hook. Bickerson stumbled 
out of his chair, unlocked a cupboard and helped himself 
to a stiff whisky-and-soda. It was easier to understand 
swine like Swottham than a contrary taskmaster like 
Stradde. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


I T was late afternoon. Members of the staff of Stradde, 
Hamshaw and Bleeker were preparing to leave for 
the day. In none of the departments had there been 
the slightest sign of anything untoward, nothing to 
give rise to that conjecturing which is common to 
clerks when the expression on the face of a manager 
su gg ests trouble or perplexity. So far as the majority 
were concerned, business was taking its normal course. 

The old routine was being followed with monotonous 
regularity—ships and merchandise, coal and contracts, 
rustling of pages, thumping of ledgers as they were 
closed and pushed back into their niche; boom of 
street traffic coming only faintly through the open 
windows ; doors swinging and closing ; dreary, hum¬ 
drum among the figures while the clock ticked on. 
Unimaginative clerks longing for only the close of 
the day’s work so that they might get back to their 
suburban homes, their tennis, or their gardens. No 
dreaming of the fleet belonging to the firm—the green 
of the oceans where the ships sailed, the lagoons, the 
tropical foliage. Captains came in, their voyage done; 
captains went out with their new commands. Bluff, 
mahogany-hued seadogs, taking their orders with a 
smile and a nod and pitying the poor devils who had 
to P ass their life straining over a desk in the heat of 
a • >7 ? { ?l ce * ‘‘ Ca P ta ! n ’ you’re going to the Fijis this 

* np * r:-” Sf’” , c l uietl y> resignedly, happily. Going 
o the Fijis . Thank God for any command that might 

take them from the hive where men lived to calculate 
columns of figures and fill fountain-pens and whisper 
a bout the tennis of the previous evening, or the height 
of the hollyhocks in the back garden. 

xx6 
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There was to be a new conference of the partners. 
Usually it was a weekly ceremony, but this was the 
second that had been held that week. Nothing unusual 
in that to excite the interest of the clerks. Grymdyke 
was nervous about it, but his face was a waxen mask. 
Bleeker was fretting, but he concealed his agitation 
behind a display of irritability in matters of small import. 
Hamshaw was grimly apprehensive, but he betrayed 
only the hauteur of the well-groomed partner to whom 
clerks and heads of departments were no more than 
pawns employed to pile up balances for the firm. 
Hamshaw had arranged to meet a party of his wife’s 
friends that evening down in his Surrey home, but 
Bleeker had warned him that certain phrases of the 
business could wait no longer, Stradde must be com¬ 
pelled to face the situation 1 Bleeker would rather 
face the devil in a tantrum. 

The chairs had been placed in position around the 
oval mahogany table in the Board-room. There was 
a carafe of water for the junior partners, two siphons 
of soda-water for the chief. The blinds were drawn 
to shut out the glare of the late afternoon sun. 

Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger, was feeding 
his beloved pigeons for the last time that day. He 
talked to them as usual, giving them names which 
they appeared to answer, chiding them for gluttony, 
coaxing some to come nearer and have their polls 
scratched. 

Grymdyke advised the junior partners that the chief 
was already in his place, then he took up his accustomed 
post of vigil so that there should be no intrusion. 
Grymdyke knew that a crisis had been reached, but 
the face of an idol would have been more informative. 
Grymdyke was so well-trained that he would have 
merely nodded indifferently if he had been warned 
that an earthquake was about to shatter the world. 

Mr. Hamshaw passed into the Board-room and gave 
Stradde a curt nod as he took his place at the table. 
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Stradde was looking through a sheaf of reports which 
his secretary had placed in front of him before with¬ 
drawing. Stradde’s countenance was that of the 
stern, implacable leader who knew that not the least 
of his tasks in the campaign on which he had entered 
was to stiffen the backs of his lieutenants. He knew, 
too, that the best way to stiffen them, pump courage 
into them, was to play the bully, sneer at them for their 
apparent cowardice and whip them to heel if necessary. 

Mr. Bleeker came in and seated himself opposite 
Hamshaw. He brought with him a bundle of papers 
which were for the edification of the chief. 

Hamshaw got up and locked the door without con¬ 
sulting the wishes of the chief. He went back to his 
chair and gave Bleeker a nod as to say : “Things have 
reached the point where we must speak out.” 

Now, said Stradde, “let’s get our business over 

as quickly as possible. I have two or three important 

appointments this evening.” He looked at Bleeker. 

What have you got to place before me ?” he 
asked. 


Hamshaw took up the gage of battle for the other 
partner. 

“We have only one thing to discuss,” he said. “We 
must come to an understanding about our holdings 
in silver. Where, exactly, are we ?” 

Bleeker said : “I want at least two hundred thousand 
this month for my department. That new ship-” 

Stradde cut him short. 


I know what you want,” he said. “You want 
some further reassurance about the holdings which I 
have dictated. You’re worrying.” 

We are, said Hamshaw. “Frankly, we’re wondering 

how it s going to end. “This buying of silver is either 
madness or-” 


Gem , us > Stradde suggested, and smiled wickedly. 
1 bought again to-day. Loewenstein is buying heavily 
to-morrow. Well ? Which department is in need of 
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money ? Bleeker’s is doing all that can be expected 
of it.” 

“Everybody in the City is talking about our holdings 
in silver,” said Hamshaw. 

Stradde helped himself to soda-water. He set down 
the empty glass with a defiant bang. 

“It’s the old fight—is it ? You’re losing your 
nerve ?” 

“Let’s approach it without acrimony,” said Hamshaw. 
“We are up to the necks in silver and you know as 
well as I do that silver is falling steadily and will con¬ 
tinue to fall.” 

Stradde’s eyes narrowed ; there was contempt in 
every line of his face as he regarded Hamshaw. From 
the manner in which he deliberately turned from 
Bleeker it was obvious even to that gentleman that the 
chief had little regard for his intellect. There was nothing 
of the irrational in the chief’s eyes : silver might be 
obsession with him even as Hamshaw believed, but on 
this evening he was in full command of every one of 
his faculdes. He was the fighter from head to foot— 
the visionary, maybe, but the shrewd calculating 
financier who had steered his course towards an objective 
and was determined that nothing and nobody should 
divert it. He studied the faces of his partners and 
realized that they were prepared to fight against his 
plans ; he was ready to argue them out of their timidity. 

Hamshaw read at least a part of what was passing 
in Stradde’s mind, and he was sufficiently wise to 
appreciate this fact : whatever his enemies might say 
about Michael Stradde they couldn’t deny that his was 
probably the most capable brain in the City, when 
it came to summing up a situation, foreseeing a climax, 
a trend. If there were occasions when this silver fever 
seemed to bite into his brain and make him almost 
inhuman towards other phases of life, it couldn’t be 
gainsaid that the Big Idea wasn’t soundly based. He was 
a prince of gamblers and he was throwing for a stake 
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so large that the imagination shrank from the contem¬ 
plating of it. 

Stradde sat back in his chair and regarded each of 
his partners as a lawyer might regard a client who had 
come to seek his advice but was obviously withholding 
something. 

“For the last time,” he said firmly, “I shall explain 
to you the situation as it appeals to me. Why am I 
in silver ? And at a time when everybody else in the 
City is standing clear of it ? I’ve given up the whole 
of my life to a study of the silver market. It isn’t a 
passing craze with me. This firm was watching silver 
before you or I were born. Let me get down to simple 
facts. By God, you make me think that I’m teaching a 
couple of children their alphabet.” 

“Give us something to go upon,” said Hamshaw. 

* You must admit that we’ve been very indulgent.” 

Stradde’s eyes blazed dangerously. 

* Indulgent ? You ? Who the devil are you to talk 
to me in that strain ? I’ve told you that I’ll buy-out 
your holdings if you wish it.” 

Let us try to be calm,” protested Hamshaw. 

Stradde said : “Sorry, Hamshaw. You make me 
lose my temper, and it’s a ticklish time in which to do 
that. Right ! Let’s approach it calmly, if we can. Now, 
with the exception of China and India nearly all the 
countries of the world have adopted the gold standard. 

I ye no fault to find with that, but the War came, and 
what has happened since ?” 

Hamshaw propped his chin in his hands and gave 
Bleeker a sign which, interpreted, meant : “Better to 
let^ hjm have his lead without interrupting.” 

“The War came,” Stradde repeated, “and the output 
° S° d ls not sufficient for the world’s requirements. 
Mark my words I Within a few years America, France, 

gol i >, H ° and Wl11 be hiding practically all the 

“All ?” said Hamshaw, startled out of his lethargy. 
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“With the exception of about five hundred million, ,, 
said Stradde, adding, with a shrug : “a mere flea-bite, 
in the hands of all other countries. Listen ! My view 
is that America—that vast continent of enterprise— 
will be holding, one day, so much gold that she will 
be unable to do anything with it. 

Bleeker found the courage to interpose with the 
whimper : 

“Yes, but does America realize that ? What does 
Wall Street think about it ?” 

Stradde gave him a withering look, then smiled 
at his own thoughts. A little melodrama was good 
for men of the Bleeker type when they were wavering. 

“America,” he said, infusing theatricality into his 
voice, “thinks, to-day, as she thought years ago. What, 
I ask you, did William Jennings Bryan say when he 
was fighting for the free coinage of silver—when gold 
was threatening the country he loved ?” 

Bleeker wagged his head : he didn’t know : he didn’t 
care. 

“I have a memory,” said Stradde, pompously. “Bryan 
declared, and his words rang through that vast con¬ 
tinent : ‘You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labour this crown of thorns ; you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold.’ There you are, Bleeker ! 
You think, at the back of your mind, that I have no 
thought for labour. You’re wrong. Until silver comes 
into its own. Labour must suffer, must continue to be 
crucified.” 

Bleeker appealed dumbly to Hamshaw. 

“We’re listening,” said Hamshaw, dryly. 

“It’s simple,” said Stradde. “Other countries, not 
having gold, will be unable to trade with America, 
and she can’t go on producing goods if there’s no 
market for them.” 

Hamshaw gave himself a shake. Why let this self- 
supposed Colossus get it into his head that he was the 
only one in the firm with brains. He interrupted with 
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the reminder that since the War there had been much 
debasement of silver by the Germans—silver currency 
had been called in as much as possible and melted 
down again without regard for its intrinsic worth— 
the alloy preponderated—the silver returned to the 
public circulation was not worth its supposed value. 
The gold standard countries of the West had reduced 
the value of silver so that the East, when it came to 
trade, found that twenty shillings of their silver repre¬ 
sented only a tithe of the value of the gold sovereign. 
They couldn’t afford to buy in those circumstances. 

Stradde listened patiently—patiently for him. He 
half-closed his eyes and there was just the faintest spark 
of contempt in their light. 

“I’m afraid, Hamshaw,” he said, “that your trouble 
is lack of foresight. You live for to-day when you 
should be thinking of to-morrow.” 

Bleeker’s voice sidled in—a squeak, an apologetic 
voice. 

“I must have money for my department. It can’t 
wait.” 

Stradde didn’t take the trouble to reply to him. 
Bleeker, to him, in that moment, was a hoarder of 
pennies. He had absolutely no vision. He spoke to 
Hamshaw : 

“All these years,” he said, “you have granted that 
I do know something about my business. Lately, you 
have conceived the notion that I have lost my balance. 
Don’t interrupt. I know. I can read your mind—it is 
so easy to read. You are too ready to listen to the people 
in the City. What the hell do they know about our 
business if they can’t make a success of their own ?” 

“We’re here to help each other,” said Hamshaw, 
coldly. 

“Exactly,” said Stradde, but he didn’t place much 
value on their help. “You want me to defend my 
position. Very well. Everybody seems to think that 
it’s a mad thing to do—to buy and hoard silver with- 
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the view of selling when the right moment arrives. 
Hundreds of arguments can be advanced to prove 
that silver will never again reach a point that will 
enable us to make a profit on our holdings. I say, 
with conviction, that the time is near at hand when 
it will reach a point as high, if not higher, than in 1921 . 
The demand for silver is near ! Why ? Because there 
is not sufficient gold to go around among those countries 
that recognize only the gold standard. Think me crazy 
if you will, but I insist that we ought not to have 
debased our silver coinage. We made a few millions 
after the War by selling the pure silver and countenancing 
the debasement but it was a step that is bound to bring 
about disaster.” 

The fire of fanaticism came into his eyes as he went 
on, but Hamshaw found himself being drawn into 
agreement with the sentiments expressed—just as Stradde 
had drawn others in. 

“Mark my words, Hamshaw I The day will come 
when not only shall we have to bring silver coinage 
back to its real value—that is, a shilling to be the 
twentieth part of a gold sovereign—but we shall go 
back to bimetallism : silver shall be a legal and proper 
tender. We shall be able to pay any creditor country 
with gold and silver. By God, 1*11 go further, and say 
that, within ten years, this country will be in a bankrupt 
state unless it has adopted the silver as well as the 
gold standard l” 

He broke off to drink greedily of his wretched soda- 
water. He came back to his chair with the mien of an 
orator who knows he has forced home a point and is 
giving it time to sink in. 

“True,” he resumed, “things will not be the same as 
they were years ago. Those who bewail our loss of 
trade with India and China will be disappointed if they 
think that the reinstatement of silver will encourage 
India and China to buy from us as in the past. Those 
countries have moved with the years. They have their 
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own factories, or, if they haven’t, they can buy cheaper 
in Japan where labour is cheap. My memory is long, 
Hamshaw ”—how he seemed to delight in ignoring 
Bleeker !—“and it goes back about twenty years to a 
time when the Premier of Japan, Count Okuma, 
addressed a Chamber of Commerce in Kobe. He said . 
‘In India, there are three hundred millions of people 
crying out to Japan for succour from the oppression 
of the British.’ That’s something to think about. We 
were friendly with Japan at the time. He wasn t talking 
about military oppression, but what the effect of silver 
fluctuations might mean.” 

He waited for comment. None was forthcoming. 
His lips curled slightly ; a sense of his greater brain 
power overwhelmed him. He began again, this time 
treating them as though they were children in a class¬ 
room and he the teacher. 

“What, after all, is gold ? Only a metal chosen as 
a token of exchange. So is silver. Silver has been 
legal tender since the beginning of the world’s commerce. 
Solomon—all the kings of Egypt—had gold, but they 
didn’t use it as coin of exchange. They used silver. 
And so it must come again into its rightful place. You 
are saying to yourselves that I am bombastic that I 
am a fool crying in the wilderness. Let the world out¬ 
side this business of ours go on believing that until 
the moment to strike has arrived. 

“As you know, I haven’t always bought. I have 
sold silver when prices were high and bought again 
at a profit. We have averaged our holdings, although 
I confess that we cannot go on much longer as the 
strain on our general business becomes too heavy.” 
His voice had become hoarse. Never before had they 
known him to talk so vehemently, or take so much 
trouble to defend and explain his position. The sweat 
was standing out on his forehead and beneath his eyes : 
he stumbled, rather than walked, to the soda-water 
siphon and drank. He went back to his place, but 
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he made a sign that implied his inability to say more 
to convince them. Let them leave him to his thoughts— 
that was what he intimated by that imperious gesture. 
They were his partners, but, by God, they ought to 
be able to realize that if it were not for him and his 
brain power the firm would be one of the many in the 
City that carried on from day to day without hope of 
achieving that triumph which alone can make labour 
worth while. 

Silently, Hamshaw and Bleeker got up from their 
place at the table and moved towards the door. They 
left him sitting there, staring at nothing, his hands 
gripping the arm-rests of his chair, his jowl heavy, 
his chin thrust out defiantly. 

How could they hope to argue against a man of his 
calibre ? His will power was tremendous. He would 
suffer the extreme of physical hurt rather than be swayed 
from his purpose. They could quit the sinking ship 
if they believed it to be sinking : he wouldn’t call 
them back. He would stand on the bridge until the rails 
touched the -water : he would go down with the hulk 
but the gleam of defiance would still be in his 
eyes. 

He had impressed Hamshaw. He had forced his own 
personality on him until Hamshaw felt that it was a 
great honour to be associated with so mighty a giant 
in this titanic struggle to gain supremacy in the world 
of high finance. 

Stradde had convinced Hamshaw that if he were 
insane it was the insanity of genius. What could turn 
him from the obsession that gripped him ? Other giants 
in the City were pigmies by comparison. What human 
agency could bring about the defeat of a man like 
Michael Stradde who, having set his heart upon victory 
in the chosen field, would fight on to the bitter end— 
until he was crushed and abandoned, naked to his 
enemies, a prey to the meanest bucket-shop runner. 

They had reached the door—Hamshaw and Bleeker— 
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when there came a noise from without that crashed with 
ridiculous force on their nervous system. . . . 

“Get out of my way l” 

Michael Stradde heard it too. He threw back his 
head, and his brows came down in a threatening frown. 
Hamshaw’s hand was on the door-knob ; he withdrew 
it quickly and looked back at his chief. He spoke in 
a hollow tone of voice : 

“Hector!” 

Stradde nodded but made no attempt to rise from his 
chair. 

Hector’s voice was raised in the corridor—Grymdyke 
was expostulating with him. 

“Get out of my way !” 

Then Grymdyke’s voice : 

“Please, Mr. Hector ! The partners are in serious 
conference.” 

“Get to hell out of my way 1” 

“I beg of you-” 

“Get out of my way, Grymdyke 1 Stand away, from 
that door.” 

Stradde smiled sardonically—not at the rumpus out¬ 
side but at the ashen faces of his partners. Bleeker 
was bowed at the knees : his hands were making frantic 
passes at the air. Hamshaw was leaning against the 
door, wondering what was the wisest thing to do. 

“I should open the door,” said Stradde calmly, 
reading his thoughts. And picking up some papers 
from the table, he began idly to turn them over. He 
was still looking at them when the door was flung open 
and Hector literally rushed into the room. 

Hector’s whole appearance would have startled the 
ordinary man. His collar was tom (where he had 
wrestled with the weaker Grymdyke) ; his face was 
wet with perspiration ; there was blood trickling away 
from the corners of his mouth ; his hair was dishevelled ; 
his hands were clenched. He had come back from the 
South of France ; he had learned of the tragedy in 
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the Grosvenor Crescent house ; he had learned of the 
manner in which his uncle had ground his iron heel 
into the neck of Felice’s father until death had mercifully 
fteed the broken man from further pain. He had seen 
Felice ! And he had seen the hell of his uncle’s creating. 

He strode towards the table, then halted abruptly 
two paces from Michael Stradde’s chair. 

The two junior partners were standing in the back¬ 
ground, holding their breath, waiting for the crash 
they believed to be imminent. Why didn’t Michael 
btradde spring to his feet ? Why didn’t he make ready 
to defend, himself from the fury that menaced him. 

Stradde’s voice came as gently as a summer zephyr. 

«<wz 11 V T ake g aze f rom his papers as he drawled : 

Well, Hector ? And what can I do for you to-day ?” 

Hector s lips opened, but no sound came from them. 

We were in conference,” said Stradde, still in that 
gentle, musing tone of voice, and the note of admonish¬ 
ment was only faintly to be detected. “Your business 

must be of great import since you couldn’t wait half 
an hour. 


Hector smashed at 


Then the flood-gates opened, 
the table with his fist. 

“Who the hell do you think you’re talking to ?” 
he shouted. “A child ?” S ‘ 

Slowiy, Stradde turned in his chair. The smile left 
gleam' “ “ S CyeS thele Came a bitter > vin dictive 

and^nnth° U addressing yourself to me?” he asked, 
and tooth was set on tooth as he got to his feet. He 

WsTrlad 1 l hat M“ tD tOWer ab ° Ve his nephew: 
his broad shoulders became broader; his great neck 

h?his U ant 5 dCe 5’ ex P ansive chest swelled visibly 
in his anger. How dare you ?” y 

• & ave k* s head a shake as if he would rid 

! Clan ?? ur , that was within, in it—shook it as 

W1 , when 11 leaves the water, 
they tried to keep me out,” he said, and he 


was 
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breathing hard and fast. “Your damned secretary 
and his commissionaire. Tried to keep me out I Your 
damned sychophants 1 Me 1” 

Hamshaw regained a litde of his self-control. 

“Hector,” he began. 

Hector swung upon him in a fury. 

“Shut up, you rat 1” he shouted. “When I’ve settled 
with this—this murderer , by God ! I’ll attend to you.” 

Hamshaw fell back in dismay. Stradde made a 
gesture with his hand. They had better leave this young 
man to him. 

“What’s the meaning of this conduct ?” he asked, 
and his voice was grim and threatening. “Have you 
been drinking ? Where have you come from ? Quick I 
Out with it 1” 

Hector felt an access of strength. 

“Where have I come from ?” he jeered. “You dare 
to ask me that ? I’ve come from the side of the woman 
who was to have been my wife.” 

“This is a business office,” said Stradde, cynically. 
Hector raised his hand as though he would strike. 
“Don’t sneer—damn you !” 

Hamshaw cried out : “Hector 1 For Heaven’s sake 
calm yourself.” 

Stradde didn’t flinch. „ 

“What has your—your woman to do with me ?” he 

asked. 

“My God 1 You’re asking me to kill you.” 

“If you can.” Stradde’s bulky figure moved slightly 
as though it were deliberately placing itself in position 
to receive the killing blow if it could be delivered. 

“What about this woman ?” 

“I’ve just left her. She’s another of your victims.” 
“You’ve taken leave of your senses,” said Stradde. 
“Sit down and calm yourself, and I’ll send for a doctor 
to give you something to settle your nerves.” 

“You’ve wrecked her life.” 

“Fool I” 
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“You killed her father !” 

“He killed himself. What has that to do with me ?” 

“You—you and these two partners of yours killed 
him as certainly as though you fired the shot that ended 
his life.” 

“I have no time for melodrama. What the devil do 
you mean by coming back from a business trip in this 
condition ?” 

“Business trip 1 It was no business trip. It was a 
plot to get me out of the way. But I’m here 1 I’m here 
to make you pay for all you’ve done.” 

“Do you realize that you’re talking to me, your 
uncle.” 

“Damn the relationship I I know that I’m talking 
to a man, a fiend, who doesn’t care a hang who sinks 
so long as he swims.” 

“I keep you I Do you appreciate that ?” 

“You—you swine I Why—why did you do it ? 
He was lying dead in the house when you sent me on 
that fool’s errand.” 

“I’ve forgotten it.” 

“You’ll never forget it.” 

“I’ve forgotten everything save that you are an 
ingrate.” 

“You’ll remember, remember, all the days of your 
life. You killed Sir Gerald. You shattered the mind 
of my dear Felice, his daughter. You didn’t care. Silver, 
silver, silver I That’s all that operated in your diseased 
mind.” 

“Get out of this office before I send for the 
police.” 

“Send for them ? You dare not. . . . Silver, 
silver !” 

“From this day you don’t belong to me.” 

“I never did belong to you.” 

“I keep you no longer.” 

“I’ve worked for every penny I’ve taken out of this— 
damnable office.” 
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“You clear out. Anywhere. Go anywhere. Earn 
your living.” 

“I can do that. . . . Silver! Silver! By God, 
I’ll make you rue the day you ever thought of hoarding 
silver.” 

“You ?” Stradde laughed mockingly. 

“Yes, I shall make you rue,” said Hector, and he 
was gaining control of his temper. Now a fierce bitter¬ 
ness had settled on him. A great resolve had come to 
him. “From this day onward you shall have all the 
silver you want,” he said. “I’ll build it up around you 
until you won’t be able to breathe.” He swung around 
to the shaking partners. “And you two shall be within 
the ring. By God I I’ll make your coffins of silver.” 

“Get out 1” said Stradde, fiercely. “I have no time 
to waste on fools. Get out, and see to it that you are 
out of my house before I return this evening.” 

Hector raised his hands again as though he would 
strike the towering, bullying figure to his feet. Then 
slowly he allowed his arms to hang by his sides. He 
nodded to the thoughts that raced through his mind. 

“All right,” he said, and his calmness now was more 
terrible than the rage of a few moments before, “I U 
get out. But the time will come when you’ll go on your 
knees and beg me to come back.” 

“Close the door from the outside,” said Stradde, 

unemotionally. 

The door was closed. For Stradde, at least, the 
episode was over. He began again to study his papers 
and looked up to see his partners standing in awe 

because of what had happened. 

“I don’t suppose we can get any further this evening,’ 
he said. “We’ll resume the conference after I have 
had a report from Loewenstein.” 

Hamshaw said : 

“Hector—your nephew—what of him ?” 

Stradde frowned. 

“What’s the matter with you ?” he asked rudely. 
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“It was final—what you said ?” Hamshaw couldn’t 
believe that Hector had been dismissed. 

Stradde sneered brutally. 

“Do you think I waste my breath on anybody, 
Hamshaw ?” he asked. “To me, he’s dead already.” 
He gathered up his papers and walked to the door. 
“I want ten minutes alone in my room,” he said. “I’ll 
say good evening.” 

He went out, leaving the two staring at each other 
in wonderment. 

There had been a storm in the brain of the Colossus 
during the whole of that scene with Hector, but it 
settled within five minutes after Stradde entered his 
private room. He sat down at his desk and went quickly 
and thoroughly through the letters which Grymdyke 
placed before him for signing. He talked as he signed. 

“Mr. Hector will not be returning to the office, 
Grymdyke. . . . What’s this letter to Brent and 
Dean ? Oh I All right. ... You will see to it that 
all papers and matters that were in his charge while 
he was here are collected and brought to me for safe 
deposit. . . . Get my car around. . . . This letter 
should have been attended to before, Grymdyke. You’re 
getting slack—aren’t you ? . . . Better stay late to- 
night, Grymdyke—up to eight o’clock. I’m expecting 
a cable from New York and you can bring it around 
to Grosvenor Crescent. Better have something to eat. 

• . . And, Grymdyke, I want you to see Mr. Bleeker 
to-morrow and go through his requisitions with him. 
There are several matters in which you may be able 
to help. Understand ?” He prepared to leave. 



CHAPTER NINE 


M ICHAEL STRADDE motored straight to Hamp¬ 
stead. He was feeling the effects of that scene 
with his partners and Hector ; his nerves were jangled. 
Why the devil couldn’t they see eye to eye with him ? 
Why hadn’t they his imagination ? Didn’t it matter 
to them ? Money and so much money that the world 
must bend its knee in homage ? Why had he tolerated 
the pair of them so long ? Bleeker wasn’t worth con¬ 
sidering ; he knew his job as a mechanic knew his 
job—his handling of the shipping department was 
excellent up to a point, but a well-trained clerk could 
do as much. The brain power was his—his—Michael 
Stradde’s. Bleeker might never have been more than 
a suburban clerk if it hadn’t been for him. Damn the 
fellow, he had made a gentleman of him—the only 
sort of gentleman that mattered in this, modern day. 
He had become no more than a machine. 

As for Hamshaw ! The trouble there, was Hamshaw’s 
wife 1 She was that type of woman who believed that 
all she had to do in return for a liberal allowance was 
to make a man’s bed comfortable—on occasion. Empty- 
headed, painted doll, full of conceit, vain as a bantam, 
incapable of sustaining a conversation unless it dealt 
with fashion and scandal. Yet she might be useful in 
a way she herself could never dream of. She might 
be an excellent foil. Play up to her vanity and Hamshaw 
would be compelled to do exactly what Stradde wished 
him to do. 

Fancy Hamshaw marrying a woman of that descrip¬ 
tion ! It rather betrayed the business ineptitude of 
Hamshaw. He ought to have married a woman who 
would have helped him to become a king among 

13a 
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financiers. Hamshaw had allowed the damnable weak¬ 
ness of the ordinary man to subordinate all those 
instincts that make for greatness—the sex weakness. 
Hamshaw was flattered when other men flattered his 
painted, fluffy wife : he fancied that they were paying 
homage to his power of selection ! If only Hamshaw 
had met a woman like Mauvine I Ah ! Mauvine ! 
There was a woman who might lead a man from the 
foot to the mountain-top and ask no more than a smile 
of appreciation. 

When he reached the Hampstead house he felt in 
need of soothing influence. He wasn’t ready to admit 
that the Hector incident had upset his nerves, but he 
knew that it had. If he had ever loved anyone it was 
Hector, but he joyed in what he called his tremendous 
will-power. “Look !” he had said to Mauvine one night. 
“You think you understand me, but you don’t. I 
don’t understand myself. I might love a person or 
thing so intensely that I would give my life for its 
preservation, and yet I could fling it away as though 
it were no more than a trifle. That’s me. There is always 
compensation in this life.” She had done no more 
than smile rather sadly. 

The footman appeared to be surprised that he should 
have called. 

“Madam left early this evening,” he said. “I do not 
expect her back till midnight.” 

Stradde betrayed no surprise although a fierce rush 
of jealousy went through him. 

“Dining out, I suppose ?” he said. “I fancy she told 
me, but I have been so busy to-day.” 

“Lord Pynton called, Mr. Stradde,” said the foot¬ 
man. 

“Oh, of course 1 Of course 1” said Stradde, as though 
he had suddenly remembered an intimation. “Just say 
that I called on my way home.” 

Jealousy 1 He had so often denied it ! Hadn’t it 
been understood that she would await him that evening ? 
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Usually when she was called away on unexpected 
business she telephoned him at the office. Damn this 
fellow Pynton. Who was he ? What was his aim ? 
What was in Mauvine’s mind regarding him ? 

He went back to his limousine and said curtly to the 
chauffeur : 

“Hamlet Theatre.” 

Bickerson, the manager, met him in the office. 

“The receipts are down slighdy,” said Bickerson, 
fearfully, “but they are bound to jump in the course of 
a few days.” 

“Are the notices up ?” Stradde asked curtly. 

Bickerson said he had taken it upon himself to wait 
a few days until he was certain. . . . 

“Who’s financing this show ?” asked Stradde. “Put 
your own notice up at the same time.” 

Bickerson cringed. He had to fight for his job, but 
he didn’t know how to fight. Of course, he seized on 
the first and the wrong weapon. 

“Everybody is talking about the show, Mr. Stradde,” 
he said, “and to-night we are favoured by the presence 
of the famous film star. La Lune. She is here with 
Lord Pynton and appears to be enjoying the performance 
immensely.” 

“Really,” said Stradde, coldly. Then, with intense 
bitterness that amazed the sychophant : “Put notices 
up twice —in big black letters 1 Understand ? If any 
other fool wishes to carry on, let him. I can’t afford 
to lose any more money.” 

He sat down in the manager’s office and looked around 
for the soda-water. Hastily Bickerson placed it before 
him. 

There came a tap at the door. Bickerson glanced at 
his master for instructions. Stradde nodded. He had 
a faint idea that it might be Mauvine herself. 

It was Marguerite, the star in the play. She had an 
act “off” ; she had heard that the great man was in 
the house and had rushed around in her make-up. 
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Stradde gave Bickerson another look. It meant: 
“Get out.” 

Bickerson went out, closed the door, and remained 
on guard outside. Perhaps, he thought. Marguerite 
would be able to placate the magnate and so keep the 
show going. 

Marguerite sidled towards Stradde and rested a 
hand on his shoulder. She was seeking permission to 
sidle on his knee as he sat there, his eyes staring straight 
in front of him, his clenched hand resting on the table. 
He might not have recognized her. 

“I—I don’t think you love me any more,” she 
whimpered. 

“Don’t be familiar,” said Stradde irritably. 

She shrank away from him. 

“Something—somebody has upset you ? Yes ?” 

‘‘Yes,” he said, brutally—“you.” 

“I have failed you in the show ?” 

‘‘You have failed the Press—that’s all that matters.” 

‘‘You are going to close down ?” 

“Naturally. What do you think I am—a 

fool ?” 7 

She began to cry and went near him. She dared to 
stoop and kiss him on the cheek. He wiped tEe “paint” 
away with an impatient gesture. 

“You are so wonderful,” she babbled childishly. 

He frowned ominously. The woman affronted him. 

“Look, dear man 1” She had less art in this business 
than she had on the stage. She had drawn aside her 
kimono—the simple wrap her dresser had thrown 
over her shoulders when she rushed from her dressing- 
room to the office on learning that he was in the house. 
Her bosom was exposed. She leaned forward as though 
she were satisfied that she could always rely on the last 
weapon of a thwarted woman. 

Stradde reached across the table and touched the 
bell. 

Bickerson came in. 
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“Take this woman away,” said Stradde. “I want to 
talk business with you.” 

The door closed on her. Bickerson crept back— 
poltroon that he was. 

“There is a magnificent girl playing a small part—” 
he began. 

Stradde sprang to his feet. 

“Close down the show immediately,” he said, and 
walked out of the office. 

From his own box (a box he seldom used), he looked 
along the lines of stalls, concealing himself behind the 
curtain. He saw Mauvine* she who was known as 
La Lune. Never had he seen her look so radiant. There 
was a wrapt expression in her eyes, the beautifully- 
moulded head was held slightly forward as though 
she were afraid to miss a single word that was being 
spoken on the stage. The silver gown that had become 
essential to her personality from the point of view of 
publicity, caught the golden light shed from the stage : 
the whole of her lithe form seemed to quiver in ecstasy. 
Beside her was the austere Lord Pynton, arrogantly 
erect in his seat, yet obviously conscious of the glances 
that were shot from all parts of the house at the woman 
by his side. 

Stradde smiled, dropped the curtain into position, 
and made his way to the vestibule. Bickerson was 
following him, fearful, hopeful, one hand held out in 
a gesture of appeal. Stradde stepped into his waiting 
car and said through the speaking tube : 

“To Mr. Hamshaw’s place in Surrey. Move 1” 

The car slipped away as though it were human and 
had heard the command before it reached the ears of 
the chauffeur. 

Stradde lit a cigar and stared at the traffic ahead. 
He was smiling to himself—that grim smile that was 
half-sneer. Pynton ? Who the devil was Pynton ? 
What was his object in cultivating the company of 
La Lune ? Had he any money ? Had he any influence ? 
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Could he get money—big money at a moment’s notice ? 

Or was he just another of the titled puppets who were 

ready to sacrifice all they understood by social dignity 

in order to form a closer acquaintance with Michael 
Stradde ? 

In the theatre, Bickerson went back to his office and 
helped himself to two stiff whiskies. Swottham, that 
rrepressible, looked in. 

“Hullo, Bick!” 

“Hullo l” 

“Putting up the shutters—aren’t you ?” 

“Who the hell told you that ?” 

My common-sense. Didn’t I see Stradde go out of 
the house ?” 

“You see more than you ought to see.” 

That s why they pay me a bigger salary than the 
boy critics who slobber all over you, Bick. Cheer up ! 
The show is bum. Wffiy try to hide it ? Money will 
never keep a rotten show going. Not even the money 

of a Stradde, no matter who happens to be his mis¬ 
tress.” 

“Have a drink ?” (He was wondering if Swottham 
could be useful to him.) 

“Sorry, I’m on the wagon. Why don’t you try it ? 
If I were not on the wagon I should be fired to-morrow. 
Why ? Because every manager of every bum show in 
London has it at the back of his mind that a couple of 
drinks can square any critic. By the way, I haven’t been 
fired yet.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about ?” 

Oh, yes, you do. You said that Stradde would get 
me fired for telling the truth about this Punch and 
Judy show. Ha, ha ! That rather let you down in 
my estimation, Bick. I don’t see Stradde as often as 
you do, but I know his character better. I’d lay you 
two to one that he’d give me your job to-morrow if 
I asked him for it. But I hate the swine.” 

“Get to hell out of my office,” said Bick, moodily. 
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“Don’t be rude—there’s a good fellow. It may be 
my office to-morrow, you know. Here’s a bit of advice : 
when you have a man like Stradde to deal with always 
keep your end up ; never give him the impression that 
you’re ready to lie down on the floor so that he may 
wipe his feet on you. Men like Stradde like nothing 
so much as a punch on the jaw—metaphorically, I 
mean. Good night!” 

“Good night,” said Bickerson. 

When the door closed, Bickerson helped himself to 
yet another sedative. His sallow face made even his 
dress shirt look dirty. He hated Stradde ; he hated the 
money that made Stradde his master. What the hell 
did Stradde know about Art ? Why should these 
moneyed men be able to come into the profession and 
treat it as though it were no more than an adjunct to 
the oldest profession in the world ? In a few minutes, 
he surmised, Marguerite would come into the office, 
her make-up off, her temper ablaze. She had been cast 
aside : Stradde had no use for her. She would rant 
and rave and accuse everybody of having conspired to 
“kill” her show. She would look at him—Bickerson— 
and dissect him with that look. She would say to her¬ 
self—though her eyes would be more eloquent than 
tongue—that he was no more than a pimp and didn’t 
know his job even in that sphere of sin. Damn Stradde 1 
He would yet come by his desserts : other magnates 
who had slithered like serpents into the profession and 
tried to wreck it with their lasciviousness, had found 
the wave of public contumely sweeping over them. 
Damn him again I He was of the type that used money 
to “buy” the flesh of the theatre and regale his equally 
lascivious friends with it when his own appetite was 
soured, or he needed to cajole them into bolstering up 
his fraudulent financial schemes. 

Marguerite came in. The curtain was down. She 
was ready to go home. She was redolent of perfume 
and grease paint—that nauseating odour that nothing 
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seems capable of dissipating—the smell of stale fat 
left by a slattern in the pan. 

“Hello, Old-Timer 1” She reached for a cigarette. 

“Sorry, kid.” 

She looked through the flame of the match. 

“You couldn’t persuade him ?” 

“No.” He looked away from her. 

“The notices go up ?” 

“Yes. . . . The swine 1” 

“The—what ? You’ve had your salary, I suppose ?” 

He swung back to her. 

“What’s roughing you. Marguerite ?” 

“You 1 How dare you speak like that of him ?” 

The fire of the spit cat showed in her eyes, but 
Bickerson wasn’t dismayed. He knew—he had met 
so many of these supposedly temperamental women— 
he knew that she was hoping her defence of Stradde 
would get back to the magnate’s ears and so propitiate 
her in his favour. 

“Have a spot of something,” he said, “and slow 
down that temper of yours. I’ve just had an offer to 
control a group of theatres. Don’t say a word 
to a soul. It may mean a great deal for you, my 
dear.” 

He mixed her a drink. She raised the glass half-way 
to her lips ; the expression on her face changed. 

“You’re a real darling, Bicky,” she murmured. “If 
only everybody understood you as I do.” 


In the grounds of Lynbrook, the Surrey home of 
Hamshaw, the guests were wandering about in small 
groups. They had enjoyed an excellent dinner, excellent 
wines, excellent cigars, excellent everything. They 
might have fancied that the host was rather reserved, 
absent-minded, preoccupied in his thoughts, but 
they had made no more than a passing comment. 
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Mrs. Hamshaw was the fascinating little butterfly that 
kept their attention riveted on her movements. 

Pretty little woman ! (Horrible compliment to pay 
any woman.) Pretty is a word that seems always to 
imply lack of brains. Her flaxen hair blinked painfully 
in the light of the electrolier—it seemed to know that 
the merciless whiteness of that light revealed the darker 
hair nearer the scalp. She talked incessantly about 
nothing. She pouted like a child of twelve, behaved 
like a cocotte taking her first lesson from a bawd, 
patted the wrist of the guest who dared to venture a 
remark that was not quite in keeping with good manners, 
and left the impression that if Hamshaw had shown 
discretion in his business life he had married because 
natural instinct was too great for his powers of self- 
control. 

Hamshaw came from the house to look for his wife. 
She was sitting in a summer-house, listening to the 
vapourings of a young Member of Parliament who 
had been brought down to Lynbrook by a notable who 
believed in his future. 

“Annabel ?” 

“Darling ?” It was the squeak of a canary answering 
from the cage its mistress’s voice. 

“Mr. Stradde is here I” 

“No ! Really ?” 

“Go to him at once. You know what I mean ?” 

Stradde, indifferent to the fact that he was in his 
office clothes, strolled on the lawn. He didn’t appear 
to glance at the guests in the near vicinity. He made 
straight for the doll and smiled that grim smile of his 
when he saw her come quickly from the side of the 
youngster to whose vapourings she had been lis¬ 
tening. 

He drew her away from all of them. He talked to 
her. He had only a few minutes to spare : he was on 
his way to the Duke of Somebody’s place. He flattered 
her; he wished that he could fling business aside 
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easily so that he might come down to Lynbrook more 
often. 

And when he had finished talking to her he left her 
with this burning in her mind. 

“A title for Hamshaw I IWy Hamshaw I Millions 
at the command of Hamshaw 1 Homage for Lady 
Hamshaw ! Rank, position—everything ! If only she 
would pump courage into her husband I 

A prominent member of the Cabinet inclined his ear 
to the whisper of another : 

"That’s Michael Stradde ! He’s seldom seen at these 
affairs.” 

“Mad—isn’t he ? Megalomaniac, shall we say ?” 

“Still buying silver.” 

“Umph 1 I’m rather sorry for Hamshaw and the 
other partner.” 

The host came past with Stradde by his side. The 
doll had returned to her young hopeful, who hadn’t 
any money, but did know how to talk sweetly to an 
empty-headed woman. 

Hamshaw introduced his chief to the two important 
ones. Stradde, taken by a sudden fancy, sat down on 
the garden seat and chatted amiably about the weather. 
They drifted, easily, to politics. They talked of the 
danger that threatened the country unless some drastic 
measures were introduced to combat the growing 
tendency to be lethargic. New brains were required 
at St. Stephen’s. Somebody of the Mussolini type. 
Somebody who would have the courage to challenge 
the masses. 

Stradde listened patiently—very patiently for him. 
They said to themselves : “He knows nothing of these 
things. His mind is obsessed by silver.” 

He stirred ; clenched his hands ; shook his head as 
one who says : “Good God 1 Do you fellows in Parlia¬ 
ment realize what is needed to put this country on its 
feet after the most devastating war in the history of the 
world ?” 
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“Forgive my bluntness,” he said. “I am a plain 
business man and I hate to waste my time listening to 
platitudes. When you people in power realize that the 
whole world is dependent on finance and not on senti¬ 
ment, or Art, or anything in the nature of dilettantism, 
then we shall make a stride forward. The fate of the 
nation—of the civilized world—rests on Finance and the 
handling of Finance.” 

They glanced at each other : they were only too ready 
to listen to a man who was reputed to be the cleverest 
financier in the country. He talked, not wildly, nor 
arrogantly, nor with the hateful insistence of the pragma¬ 
tist. He might have been a mentor who had taken 
his students into the seclusion of a class-room so that 
they might concentrate their thoughts on all that he 
had to say. He spoke of the Church as though it were 
a profession that had failed and ought to be brought 
up to date by the layman with brains : he was con¬ 
temptuous of the Church when it sought to foist its 
worn-out shibboleths on the people without giving 
the people credit for being able to think for them¬ 
selves. He talked of war as though it were the play¬ 
thing of self-seeking ministers of the Crown. He talked 
of strikes and their futility when they were opposed to 
the might of wealth. And he talked of bi-metallism 
in such a manner that they were almost convinced. 

Convinced—and yet they had to remember that in 
the City shrewd men were laughing to themselves when 
they heard his name mentioned or read it in the news¬ 
papers. 

“Money must control the affairs of men !” He said 
that without any inflection of the voice that might 
lead them to suppose he was merely uttering a platitude. 
He believed in his assertions. “Mark what I am saying, 
he went on. “We have only just emerged from a terrible 
war that led people to say that nothing greater in the 
way of calamity could happen. Bah! Within ten years 
less—the world will be wishing that it could have another 
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war in order to take its thoughts from the misery that 
afflicts it in peace-time.” 

“You are a visionary, Mr. Stradde,” said one, half- 
timidly. 

“I have vision,” said Stradde, coldly, “but not visions. 
For visions are the prerogative of Parliament.” He 
stared moodily in front of him. Then : “Within a 
decade, unless you people in Parliament realize your 
duties towards the people and try to redeem some of 
your promises—within a decade this world will be in 
a position of stalemate. With your gold reserves depleted, 
or in the hands of one or two nations, you will be unable 
to move forward or backward.” 

“I have not heard till now that you are a pessimist,” 
said one. 

“I am a pessimist when I look about me and see that 
nobody appears to realize that a nation can maintain 
its strength only so long as it appreciates the meaning 
of the word Work.” * 

“You have the dole in mind, Mr. Stradde ?” 

“That, and other things,” he said, bitterly. “The 
dole should be reduced to about fifteen shillings a week 
for every man over twenty-one years of age.” 

They smiled indulgently. He caught the smile and 
his jowl jutted out. 

“And what is more,” he said, almost fiercely, “I 
say that no Government assistance of any kind should 
be given to a man who has brought more than two 
children into the world !” 

“Ha 1 Hal” They couldn’t help that guffaw. They 
believed, now, that he was talking for talking’s sake. 

“Well?” he exclaimed angrily. “Why should lT>e 
called on to keep the children of a man who, in spite 
of his being unable to provide for them, goes on and 
' on, breeding, enjoying his damnable ecstasy without 
giving a thought to the chances of the children starving 
because he hasn’t the brains to earn sufficient to keep 
them ?” 
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There was a silence—the silence that follows a state¬ 
ment that seems to be the result of a mental weakness. 
Stradde took that silence for inability to answer his 
argument : he got up abruptly and walked away : — 
walked towards the gates and his waiting car. 

One of the Parliamentarians, looking after him, said, 
with a sigh : 

“Crazy 1 Crazy 1 And yet he is said to have amassed 
so much by dint of sheer brain power. Crazy 1 And so 
inhuman ! Absolutely mad !” 

“I wonder 1” said the other. “I wonder 1” 


CHAPTER TEN 


r 


l 

I T was late in the evening. In the drawing-room of 
the Grosvenor Crescent house a strange drama was 
moving to another phase. 

Hector was standing apart from his aunt : she was 
seated on her accustomed chair—the chair of vigil 
where she had been sitting for years and years, listening, 
hoping, waiting—for what ? On the footstool at her 
feet crouched, rather than sat, the girl Felice. The older 
woman’s arm was wrapped around the small shoulders ; 
again and again the head of the older woman was lowered 
so that she might brush her cheek against that of the 
girl, in a tender, yearning manner. Hector had been 
watching them in silence for some minutes. He had 
returned from the office in Bishopsgate to find them in 
that position. He had managed to tell his aunt at least 
a part of what had happened in the office between 
him and Stradde and the partners. The aunt had awaited 
his return, holding the girl to her as though she feared 
to let her go. 

Hector had said : 

“I have severed my connection with the firm, dear 
Aunt. I stand alone to-night.” 

“Wait, wait,” she had replied. “Let me think.” 
She was able to visualize all that occurred between 
him and his uncle. And she was sufficiently acquainted 
with the temper of Michael Stradde to understand that 
it was final. Stradde could never find it in his heart 
to forgive anyone who flouted his authority, or 
questioned his aims in life. 

Felice—so small, so fragile—looked up at Hector 
as he was standing there, and the expression on her 
face brought the semblance of a sob into his throat. 
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I shall take this child back to the nursing-home : there 
I will make all arrangements for her safe-keeping. You 
are going out with revenge in your heart—does it 
hurt you to think that I can be callous ?” 

“No,” he said gently, and kissed her again. “For 
I have known for years the suffering that you have 
endured.” 

“Money 1” she sighed. “Silver I I sometimes think 
that my soul is encased in silver—hard silver 1” 

Hector left them within the hour. He had no know¬ 
ledge of any objective. He didn’t very much care where 
he might stay until he had formulated his plans for 
the future. His one desire was to get away from the 
atmosphere of that house. He was not capable of think¬ 
ing rationally, otherwise he would have been more 
concerned about Felice. To him, in those moments, 
she was dead—she had been killed by his uncle—by 
the man whom he called uncle. She was a memory that 
must for ever strengthen his resolve never to rest until 
he had avenged her death. His mind was warped by 
that which had happened. , Any other man—say a 
Michael Stradde—would have taken it all as a happening 
in an eventful day. He moved as though he were under 
the influence of a narcotic. As he went from the house 
he had in his mind the tragedy, not of Felice, but of his 
aunt. For years he had suspected the isolation in which 
she dwelt, but not till now had he realized how com¬ 
pletely a man may devastate a human life without actu¬ 
ally extinguishing it. For years his aunt had encouraged 
him to regard her as a maternal protector : he had gone 
to her in his minor troubles and she had soothed him, 
even as a mother. He understood all that now. The 
yearning for motherhood had been frustrated by the 
insensate greed of silver. The woman who had become 
a wife was no more than a responsibility that was irk¬ 
some on occasion. There had been nothing human in 
her life save Hector, the nephew. 

He was too familiar with the character of Michael 
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Stradde to think for a moment that the scene in the 
office would be overlooked. When his uncle said a 
thing, he meant it. Nothing could turn him from his 
purpose. Already the nephew whom he had favoured 
in the past was dead and buried. Hector knew that. 

As he walked into the street from the old Georgian 
house, he ran into the most insignificant employee 
in the firm of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker. He nodded 
casually, but Tom Slater was too simple of mind to 
realize that the young master was half-distraught. Slater 
was bringing a late cablegram. 

“Mr. Hector I Glad to see you back, sir. I’ve got 
a cable for Mr. Stradde. Came late—just as I was feeding 
the old pigeons.” 

Hector merely stared at the whimsical little figure. 
Slater stared back and saw something in the eyes of the 
young master that he couldn’t understand. He had 
seen Mr. Bleeker look like that—one day when he 
came from the private room of the chief. 

Hector walked on—slowly, aimlessly. Slater ran up 
the steps, delivered his cablegram, then hurried back. 
The two walked side by side. 

“We’ve missed you, Mr. Hector,” said Slater, with 
all the familiarity of an old servant. “We shall be 
glad to see you back in the old place.” 

Hector nodded. The tumult in his brain was dying 
down. There was something soothing in the near 
presence of the meanest employee. 

“See me back. Slater ? Oh, yes. You mean back 
in the office. I’m not returning to the office. Slater.” 

“No, sir ?” Slater showed no surprise. He was 
trying to unravel the mystery that had suddenly pre¬ 
sented itself. There was something wrong. Hector’s 
face lacked anything like the old vitality. He reminded 
Slater of a dazed pugilist he had seen helped from the 
ring at Olympia after being knocked out by a hard 
blow to the chin. “Can I get you a taxi, sir ?” 

“No,” said Hector. “I prefer to walk.” 
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“Couldn’t I take a message for you, Mr. Hector. 
You don’t look well.” 

“I’m not well. Slater. A long walk will do me good.” 

“That’s right, sir. I like walking.” Now Slater 
was convinced that on him had devolved the respon¬ 
sibility of taking care of the young man. He was very 
proud of the position that had fallen to him. Mr. 
Stradde would be appreciative. 

He began to talk of minor incidents connected with 
the office—the sports club that had been formed by 
the staff, the dismissal of this servant and that one. 
Suddenly, Hector checked him. 

“Where do you live. Slater ?” 

“Clapham Common, sir.” 

“It’s a long walk ?” 

“We could take a tramcar. That is if you don’t mind 
riding in a tram.” 

“Why should I mind. Slater ?” 

“ ’Cause—’cause you’re a gentleman, sir.” 

Hector smiled and looked down at the little figure 
hurrying along by his side. 

“I’m no more than a servant, like yourself, Slater,” 
he said. “In fact, you’re probably in a happier position, 
because I am out of work.” 

Slater laughed loudly at what he accepted as a jest. 

They walked on. Mile after mile of streets. Slater 
hadn’t the faintest idea of what was likely to happen 
when they reached Clapham. Perhaps by that time 
the young master would have worked off his mood. 
He glanced at him furtively from the corner of his eye 
for that sign of the “night before”. He knew that the 
young bloods of the West End often let themselves 
go and had to pay the penalty on the following day. 
Slater had been in the Army—he knew what it was to 
“walk the sergeant’s head off”—a long hard route 
march so that the sergeant’s head might clear after a 
thundering good binge in the N.C.O.’s mess. 

They reached Clapham, and Slater’s lodgings. 
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“This is my little nest, sir.” 

“Really,” said Hector, without interest. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to come in and see 
my wife. She’d be tickled to death to have you in.” 

“Why, Slater ?” 

“ ’Cause—’cause you’re a gentleman, sir,” said 
Slater. 

Mr. Nathanial Potter, the greengrocer politician, 
came to the door of his shop, his round fat face expanded 
in a smile as he prepared to greet his tenant. When 
he saw Hector he stepped back respectfully. 

Slater gave the greengrocer a condescending smile. 

“Good evening, Mr. Potter,” he said. “Government 
still in office ?” 

Mr. Potter turned away to attend the needs of a 
customer. 

Hector followed Slater up the stairs to the humble 
sitting-room. He hadn’t the faintest idea where he was 
or what he was about. He was moving mechanic¬ 
ally : the thunder in his brain had taken again to rumb¬ 
ling. He looked at the startled Mrs. Slater and fancied 
he saw Felice standing just behind her. Slater placed 
a chair in position for him, and whispered to his wife. 

“Walked home with me,” he said. “The young 
master 1 Just got back from abroad. Walked home 
with me. Friendly as you and me. And—and I don’t 
think he’s well.” 

He left her to slip downstairs again so that he might 
impress his friend. Potter. 

“Who do you think that is ? That’s the nephew of 
the boss—the great Michael Stradde. Tons of money I 
and yet walked home with me—just like you might 
do. What do you say to that ? Ain’t they just as human 
as you and me ? Come upstairs when you’ve finished 
and I’ll introduce you. Now he can talk politics.” 

Mr. Potter joined them within the hour. He had 
changed his shop clothes, his black hair was heavily 
oiled and brushed firmly down on his head. He bowed 
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with exaggerated politeness to Mrs. Slater, coughed 
behind his hand as he faced Hector, and being so full 
of his own importance failed to note the blankness in 
the other’s eyes. 

“It’s a privilege to meet you, sir,” he said, but 
managed to convey, at least to Mrs. Slater, that the 
honour was Hector’s. “It isn’t often we get the likes 
of you coming to see us.” 

Mrs. Slater hastened to explain that Mr. Potter was 
a politician who hoped that some day the Labour Party 
would recognize his genius. 

“Excellent,” said Hector, dully. He was thinking 
of his uncle in that moment: he could visualize him 
sitting back in his chair at the office, his partners standing 
in the background, waiting and watching, twiddling 
their thumbs. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Potter, smoothing his wet fore¬ 
head. “I’m Labour. Always have been—ever since I 
was a kid and had to hunt along the gutters to pick 
up a bit of grub. You never done that, sir ?” 

“No,” said Hector, “I don’t think I have. What 
was in the gutters ?” 

“Gooseberry skins ! Ha 1 That never occurred to 
you. What ?” Mr. Potter hooked his thumbs under 
his armpits and nodded sagely. “What,” he asked— 
“what would your bloated capitalists say if they were 
told to go out into the streets and pick up gooseberry 
skins somebody had chucked away after sucking the 
berry. Tell me that. The rich don’t know how the 
poor live. And what’s more, they don’t care a damn. 
Am I right. Slater ?” 

“Not in your head,” said Tom Slater, facetiously. 
He wished that his friend, Potter, would remember 
that he was talking to the nephew of one of the wealthiest 
men in England. 

Mr. Potter looked pityingly at the little man, and then 
smiled at Hector. 

“That’s what we politicians have to put up with. 
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sir,” he said. “We give up our life to ’em, working 
for ’em to make their conditions better, and all we 
get in return is a piece of impertinence.” 

“Don’t take Tom too seriously,” said Mrs. Slater 
hastily. “He means no harm. Anyway, he voted 
Labour last time and I’ll see that he does it 
again.” 

“Thank God for the women of England,” said Mr. 
Potter. “If they hadn’t been given the vote what would 
have happened to this country ?” He got up from his 
chair as though he had been called on to address a 
political meeting. He shook an admonishing finger at 
Hector. 

“Mark my words, sir,” he said, pompously. “Within 
ten years you and your class will be eating out of the 
hand of Labour.” 

Tom Slater grasped him by the arm. 

“Be careful,” he said. “Mr. Hector is a very good- 
tempered fellow, but you mustn’t take liberties.” 

“I like it,” said Hector, casually. He was staring 
around the room—at the wax flowers in the glass case, the 
oleographs on the walls, the cheap vases on the mantel¬ 
shelf. He was trying to collect his thoughts—to shut 
out the roar in his ears. Why was he here ? What 
had brought him from Grosvenor Crescent to the 
cheap little sitting-room of his uncle’s meanest employee ? 
What had happened during the last twelve hours ? 

“Mark my words,” said Mr. Potter again. “Labour 
is coming into its own. Am I right ? Progress moves 
in cycles. . . .” 

“Talk English, Mr. Potter,” said Slater desperately. 

“Moves in cycles, sir,” said Mr. Potter. “And 
Democracy will have its cycle and show the world 
what it can do.” 

“You’ll be Prime Minister one of these days,” said 
Mrs. Slater, flinging him a sop. “Now let’s talk about 
something else—something that matters.” 

“I may be Prime Minister,” said Mr. Potter, with 
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the semblance of dignity. “I may be Chancellor. Who 
shall say ?” 

“Excellent,” said Hector. It was a parrot-like remark. 
He made it without being aware of what he was saying. 
The roaring in his ears was becoming louder. 

“Take this question of the silver standard,” said 
Mr. Potter. 

Hector pressed a hand to his forehead and stared 
at the portly figure. What was this ? 

“We shall have to come back to the silver standard,” 
said Mr. Potter. “Oh, we know something about 
finance, sir. It doesn’t follow that because we haven’t 
much money we don’t think about these things. We 
shall have to recognize the silver standard. We debased 
it, just as the Germans did. What’s the result. China 
and India can’t trade with us. They want to pay us in 
silver for the goods we sell ’em, but we say, ‘Yes, but 
silver is worth only a shilling an ounce.’ I say we must 
make the shilling worth a twentieth part of a pound. 
Now, your relative-” 

“Steady,” whispered Tom Slater. 

“He’s in silver—ain’t he ?” said Mr. Potter. “He’ll 
be sorry for it one of these days. You wait till Labour 
gets a firm grip of the public imagination. That day 
isn’t far distant.” 

“Topping,” said Tom Slater, hoping to turn the whole 
of the conversation into a safer channel. “And you’ll 
be no end of a big bug in Parliament.” He turned 
to Hector and said apologetically : “We have lots of 
arguments in this little room, sir. Mr. Potter don’t 
mean anything rude, but he likes to talk.” 

“I hope,” said Hector, wearily, “that one day he 
will become a great leader of thought.” 

“Rather,” said Mrs. Slater aloud. “Tosh,” said Mrs. 
Slater beneath her breath. 

“You never can tell what may happen in these days,” 
said Tom Slater. “He might be Prime Minister, and 
then again, he might never do more than sell cabbages.” 
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Mr. Potter smiled indulgently. 

“These two good people,” he said to Hector, 
“are never so happy as when they’re trying to take a 
rise out of me. It would be funny—wouldn’t it ?— 
if the time came when they would be proud to say 
they had known me personally.” 

“Who knows ?” said Hector. “The world is turning 
upside down. Anything may occur in a night.” 

Mr. Potter bowed acknowledgment of the sentiment. 

“You will see a revolution of thought within the 
next few years, sir,” he said. “Mark my words.” 

“You’ve always got revolution in your mind,” said 
Slater. “What I say is-” 

“What you say,” said Mr. Potter, “is not of any 
great importance. “He turned again to Hector. “So ! 
You are connected with the firm of Stradde, Hamshaw 
and Bleeker ?” He shook his head sententiously. 
“Being in the swim, as you might say, you ought to 
know that great upheavals may be expected before 
long.” 

“I’m not interested,” said Hector, wearily. 

“Take silver-” 

“I hate the word silver, Mr. Potter.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Potter, “and before ten years have 
passed over your head you’ll hate it more. Until we 
have the sense to get back to the two standards . . .” 

Hector’s brain had taken another plunge. 

He was listening, now, to his uncle. Then the figure 
of Sir Gerald Greaves obtruded itself: there was a 
pistol in his hand. Stradde was laughing ironically 
and daring him to use the weapon on himself. Away 
went the scene, and he was standing in front of Felice. 
Her big eyes were dull of expression : her lips were 
slightly apart. She was staring so strangely at him that 
he wanted to cry out : “Don’t you know me, darling ?” 
The fat, plump figure of Mrs. Slater faded away ; in 
its place was that of his aunt—his heart-impoverished 
aunt. The thin face was bloodless ; the eyes were weary. 
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She was staring past him at some vision that might be 
reproaching her. . . . 

“Sir ! Mr. Hector I Wake up, sir I Are you certain 
you’re all right ?” 

Tom Slater was shaking him by the shoulder. The 
two of them were alone in the sitting-room. 

“What’s happened, Slater ?” he asked feebly. 

“You came over so queer, sir. I’ve sent the wife 
out for brandy. Mr. Potter went long ago. You seemed 
to fall asleep. Are you sure you’re all right ?” 

“Quite.” Hector sat up in his chair and shook his 
head as though to free it from some grasp. “Did I 
fall asleep ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Hector, you gave me a 
fright. And the wife. Would you like me to phone 
Mr. Stradde and tell him you’re here safe with me ?” 

“No, don’t do anything of the sort. How did I 
get out here ?” 

“Why, you walked out with me. Some walk, sir.” 

“Strange I You’ve been very good. Slater. Hope I 
haven’t inconvenienced you.” 

“It’s been jolly fine having you here, sir,” said 
Slater, “only I got afraid you was having a bad turn.” 

“Not really. Must have had a touch of fever out 
East.” 

"That’s it, sir. Lord ! How you talked in your sleep— 
while you was lying there in the chair.” 

“What ? What ? Hope I didn’t startle your 
wife.” 

“She wasn’t in the room, sir. I saw to that. When 
you’re like that you might blurt out office secrets.” 
He said that very seriously, as though the whole of the 
affairs of the firm were in his grasp and it was his duty 
to safeguard them. 

“What did I say. Slater ?” 

“You made me laugh at first, sir,” said Slater. “You 
talked so funnily. You said—you swore.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry. Slater.” 
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You thought you were talking to Potter, I fancv. 

He d been yarning about silver—that’s like him—wish 

I hadn’t asked him to come upstairs. You said : ‘Yes, 

you swine, you shall have all the silver you want. 

I’ll load you down with the dam’ stuff so’s you can’t 
breathe.’” 

That must have been my silly sense of humour 
Slater.” ’ 


“Feeling better now, ain’t you, sir ?” 

“Much,” said Hector. 

“Of course, it’s been wonderful having you here. 

Fancy you coming out to my little place and treating me 

and the wife as though you was no better than us. I shall 

never forget you for that, Mr. Hector. Shall I phone 
now ?” 


“No,” said Hector. “Didn’t I tell you in the beginning 
that I had closed my connection with the firm.” 

“You were joking, sir.” 

“No, I was speaking the truth.” He stirred uneasily 
in his chair ; he clenched his hands, then jumped to 
his feet. I feel better,” he said. “Yes, I’m very grateful 

to you for a pleasant hour. Slater. I’ll get back to 
Town.” & 

“I’ll come with you, sir. As far as the house.” 

Hector thrust his hand into his coat pocket. His 

fingers closed on the envelope that his aunt had given 

him—the note to Edward Gonzolas. In the presence of 

Slater he opened the envelope and read that which she 
had written : 

For my sake—-for the sake of old memories—take him 
to your heart” 

He turned to Slater. 

“It’s been a real adventure—coming out here. Slater,” 
he said. “I’m going to ask a favour of you—yes, of you. 
Don t say a word in the office about this.” 

I understand, sir,” said Slater. “You must have had 
a bit of a night last night—coming home from abroad 
and meeting your friends. I know—I know. Funny 
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that you should come to me. The wife and I’ll talk about 
this for years.” 

“Thank you. Slater. Will you say good-bye to your 
dear wife for me ? Tell her that—that I shall always 
remember this evening.” 

“How are you going to get back, sir ?” 

“Get me a taxi. Slater,” said Hector. “And tell the 
man to drive me to Bishopsgate—to the offices of Mr. 
Edward Gonzolas : he resides over the offices. I—I 
have an appointment with him.” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



film magnates. The hour was late and only Lord Pynton 
remained with the hostess. 

After a fashion, she liked Pynton : his was rather 
faded dignity, but it was impressive : in her serious 
moments she thought of him as a tall, slender Victorian 
who had wilted a little under the blast but was still an 
example of courtliness to the moderns. When the spirit 
of banter was on her and she dared a little impertinence, 
she referred to him as the ghost of Beau Nash. He dressed 
with scrupulous care, parted his grey hair with affection, 
even touched the natural pallor of his cheeks with the 
faintest suspicion of rouge. 

They sat together in the drawing-room. He was 
nervous, apprehensive. All the evening he had wanted 
to say something of great import, but the opportunity 
hadn’t presented itself. She lay back against the cushions 
of the divan and smiled encouragingly. Probably, he 
thought, Cleopatra never looked at Antony so pro- 
vokingly. La Lune might have passed her thirtieth 
year, but she would never be old. Intelligence and 
personality make light of the years. From the whole of 
her slim, graceful body there arose a fragrance that made 
appeal to all that was human in him. The long, thin 
fingers were as emotional as her lips and eyes ; the lines 
of her glorious figure showed tantalizingly through the 
semi-diaphanous gown. 

“They were a merry, care-free crowd to-night.” 
She laughed at some recollection. “I didn’t want to 
dance, but I couldn’t resist the temptation.” 

“And you have tired yourself out ?” He dared to 
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reach out and rest a hand on her forearm in solicitude. 

“I am never tired,” she said. “I love meeting these 
young people—they keep me young.” 

“They make me feel old,” said he and sighed. 

“You should share their light-heartedness,” she said. 

“I’ve got past all that,” he replied. 

“Preposterous 1” She looked at him with mock 
reproach. “One should never grow old. Keep Oscar 
Wilde’s recipe in mind : ‘To regain one’s youth one 
has only to repeat one’s follies.’ ” 

“What is folly ?” 

She patted his thin, honey hand. 

“Paying too much attention to the passing of the 
years instead of rightly appraising the spirit of youth 
that may still be yours.” 

“You make me feel young,” he said. “I always feel 
better for having been in your company. Where do 
you get it from ? How do you cultivate that magical 
personality ?” 

“Flatterer ! By choosing the right companions.” 

“You send strange thoughts through my mind, 
Mauvine.” 

“ ‘Mauvine !’ You are becoming bold. Lord Pynton. 
I am just ‘La Lune’ to most of my acquaintances.” 

“Am I just one of them, dear woman ?” 

“Lord Pynton 1 Are you making love to me ?” 

“How can one help oneself ?” 

“Are you—are you going to ask me to marry you ?” 

“My dear 1” The painted face flushed beneath its 
rouge ; the lips trembled ; he took away his hand from 
her forearm like one who regrets an impulse. 

She was not resentful. Indeed, she came to his aid 
in his dilemma. 

“Or were you thinking of asking me to become your 
mistress ? There 1 That’s sufficiently bold, surely 1” 

He was grateful for the lead. 

“You treat life so lightly, Mauvine. Believe me, 
I would do anything for you—anything.” 
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“Present me to your friends ? Your aristocratic 
friends ? Would you, really ? How courageous of you. 
Lord Pynton I I admire a brave man. How would you 
begin ? Let’s run it over : ‘My dear Lady Austere, 
allow me to present to you my very charming mistress, 
known to the public as “La Lune”, once a film actress 
whose face or notoriety has spread all over the world ; 
now a very mysterious, provocative lady of leisure.’ 
You would have to tell the truth, you know, lest your 
friends told the lies.” 

“Mauvine, I am a wealthy man.” 

“Yes, my dear fellow, but what can your wealth 
purchase ? Happiness for a mistress ? Quick I Tell 
me ?” 

“I have not mentioned the word ‘mistress*. It is 
repugnant to me.” 

“No, but it was in your mind.” She wagged an 
admonishing finger. “You are a delightful example of 
Victorian morality. Lord Pynton. You would sin by 
stealth and blush to find it shame. Don’t protest. I 
know men so well. They used to give me pain, until 
I learned to appraise them at their true worth. You 
would love to hide me away in some dark corner and 
steal to me only when the desire of the flesh moved you. 
Tut, tut! Don’t argue. Men are like that and we women 
have to bring ourselve£ to realize it. No, no. Lord 
Pynton, let us be good friends, but remember that 
I do not dwell in the market place. That is, not yet l” 

“I swear that there is nothing I wouldn’t do for you— 
give to you.” 

“Perhaps some day I may test the sincerity of that,” 
she said. 

A footman entered and tendered the card of Michael 
Stradde l She wasn’t in the least perturbed. 

“Show him in,” she said to the servant. And to Pynton: 
“Mr. Michael Stradde is here. You have never met 
have you ?” 

Lord Pynton moved uneasily in his place. 

L 
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“Now, now !” She patted his hand playfully. “You 
are annoyed ?” 

“I confess it. There was so much that I wished to 
say to you to-night.” 

“There will be many more nights.” 

Moved by an irresistible impulse he lowered his head 
and kissed her hand. He was in that attitude when 
Michael Stradde walked into the room ! 

Pynton flung up his head instantly and behaved like 
a schoolboy caught in the act of stealing an apple. He 
got to his feet, blinked as though the light dazzled him, 
then drew himself up to his full height and arrogantly 
challenged. 

They were introduced to each other. They bowed 
to each other. Their arms dropped to their sides and 
they waited, like gladiators, for the first move. La Lune 
glanced at the tiny watch on her wrist. 

“I had no idea it was so late,” she said, and smiled 
sweetly at Lord Pynton. 

He accepted the dismissal. He went away hating 
Michael Stradde. But he was madly in love with the 
woman who appeared to have the pair of them in 
the hollow of her hand. 

Stradde sat down and waited for her to speak. 

“Give me the news,” she said, “and don’t frown 
like an ogre.” 

“It dropped two points again to-day,” he said. 
“Those damned partners of mine are getting their tails 
between their legs.” 

“What do you think of Lord Pynton ?” Purposely 
she headed him away from his obsession—silver. 

Stradde made a gesture of impatience. 

“He didn’t impress me,” he said. He added, after a 
moment’s reflection : “You appear to think him a fine 
fellow. Personally, I can’t stand the type of man who 
kisses a woman’s hand.” 

“No, you are not the type that understands those 
little touches of gallantry.” 
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“He was kissing your hand—when I came in, I mean.” 

“Must I ask your permission to allow another man 
to kiss my hand ? You never deign to kiss my lips.” 

He shook himself irritably. 

“Don’t talk rubbish, Mauvine,” he said. “I thought 
you had risen above those silly weaknesses.” 

“A woman is always appreciative of a little romance.” 

“When there’s work to be done there’s no time 
for frivolity. . . . Loewenstein sent through another 
optimistic cable to-day. I’m beginning to distrust him, 
Mauvine.” 

Dear man ! What has come over you ? You are 
surely not losing heart.” 

“When you are playing for high stakes, Mauvine, 
you get into the habit of distrusting everybody.” 

“Even me ?” she sighed. 

“You are different from all others,” he said, sincerely, 
and grasped her hand. “I’m worried to-night, Mauvine.” 

“Tell me and let me reassure you.” 

“It’s becoming more difficult to keep Hamshaw and 
Bleeker to heel.” 

“They are so small, dear one.” 

“They hang around my neck like barnacles.” 

“You were going to see Mrs. Hamshaw—did you 20 
down ?” 

“Empty-headed little doll ! She wants a title.” 

“That ought to be helpful to you.” 

“I’m relying on that to a great extent. . . . Hector’s 
out °f the office.” He said it with a sigh. 

So you told me,” she said. “I know that you were 
very fond of him.” 

So far as I am concerned he is dead. Do you under¬ 
stand that, Mauvine ?” 

“I think I know you, Michael.” 

h as left me. And with whom do you think he has 
joined forces ?” 

Her reply startled him. 

“Edward Gonzolas,” she said. 
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“How do you know ?” he almost shouted. Never had 
she known him to be so agitated. 

“I cannot say,” she replied and there was a hint of 
awe in her voice. “The moment you mentioned that he 
had left you, the name of Gonzolas came to mind. Do 
you remember our talking about that man ?” 

“You were impressed by him/’ said Stradde. “I recall 
it now. I don’t know why it should be so, but that 
name makes me almost superstitious. He seems fated 
to come into my life.” 

“And yet you have never met him ?” said Mauvine. 

“I looked him up in the firm’s books,” said Stradde. 
“Many years ago there was business done between his 
firm and ours.” 

“Important business ?” 

“Silver transaction,” said Stradde laconically and lapsed 
into silence. 

In a little while she prompted him to tell her more 
of what had happened between him and Hector. He 
told her that his nephew had not only left the firm, but had 
taken up a junior partnership in the firm of Gonzolas. 
He laughed mockingly as he told of Hector’s threat to 
bring him down from his pedestal. It was the yapping 
of a terrier at the heels of a bull. What could Hector do ? 
What could Gonzolas help him to do ? Who was 
Gonzolas ? What was his financial position ? What was 
the secret that lay behind that walled-in garden in the 

City ? 

“Make it your business to find out all you can, 
Mauvine,” he said. 

“Even if I have to invite Hector to meet me ? Is that 
in your mind ?” 

“Leave him out of it,” said Stradde, and frowned. 

He got up from the divan and paced the floor as 
though he were in his office. She watched him intently 
for a moment. Figuratively, her finger was on his pulse. 
She was rather alarmed by the change that had taken 
place in his appearance since last she saw him. The 
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strained expression in the eyes was eloquent of anxiety, 
if not of wavering. Bleeker and Hamshaw had been 
worrying him : she could guess that much. She fancied 
that his lips sagged a little and that he was continually 

glancing from the corner of his eyes as though he feared 
assault. 

She whispered the question—and there was deep 
solicitude in her voice : 

“Is everything all right at Grosvenor Crescent ?” 
“Everything,” he answered quickly. “Why not ?” 

• 4<I ™ erel y asked the question.” She went close to 
him. “I wonder why I allow myself to be so concerned 
about you ?” she said. “There are occasions when you 
are almost inhuman towards me.” 

“Ridiculous I” 

I mean it, Michael. You treat me as though I were 
merely a slave designed for your commanding. ‘Do this,’ 

you say, and ‘do that/ and ‘ask no questions and expect 
no reward’.” 

“Whatever are you talking about, Mauvine ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied a little wearily. “Perhaps 
I was only contrasting your abruptness with the kindliness 
of Lord Pynton.” 

His eyes brightened immediately. 

“Pynton ? Oh, yes, Pynton I You appear to be getting 
very fond of that fellow, Mauvine ?” 

“I believe he admires me, Michael.” 

“Damn’ good judge. But you’re above that sort of 

Your brain wouldn’t allow you to behave like a 
love-sick girl.” 

“Love means a great deal to a woman, Michael.” 
She spoke softly, yet significantly. 

“I have always regarded you as a woman who ought 
to have been a man.” 

She smiled rather bitterly. 

“Would you have taken me into partnership?” she 
asked. 

“You are in partnership with me now,” he said. 
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‘‘You are the only person in the world who is privy to 
my thoughts.” He looked at his watch. “It’s getting on,” 
he said. “Nearly one o’clock, and I have a dozen things 
to attend to when I get back.” 

“To Grosvenor Crescent, Michael ?” 

“Where else ?” he asked, querulously. 

“Do you never sleep ?” 

“Can’t afford to do that,” he said. “Four hours is 
quite sufficient for any healthy man. ... I want to 
telephone Paris and Berlin before seven.” 

“Restless 1 Restless l” She slipped an arm under his. 
“Why did you look so strangely at me when I mentioned 
Lord Pynton ?” she asked. 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“So, you do want to make me jealous ? Is that 
• % % * 

it ? 

She moved her arm so that her fingers might grasp 
his. 

“I think I might be happier if I could make you 
jealous,” she said. “It is not very gratifying to a woman 
to feel that she is regarded as a—well, as I said just now— 
a slave.” 

He aroused himself from the sullen mood that had 
come over him suddenly. 

“You ought to be in bed, my dear,” he said, abruptly. 
“You won’t keep those looks much longer if you 
don’t rest.” 

Whereupon she was made conscious of a desire that 
could not be repelled. 

“Did I thank you for that wonderful little clock 
you sent for my dressing-table ?” she asked. 

“I always try to think of you when business will 
allow of it,” he said. “Glad you liked the thing. I saw 
it in Bond Street and guessed it would please you.” 

“You please me most when you do those little things 
without being prompted.” She sighed heavily. “Yes, 
I’m tired. Big Chief. I would I were a child so that I 
might be carried to bed. . . . Did I tell you that they 
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have finished the alterations to the bathrooms ? You have 

just sufficient time to see it before I send you away.” 

Another time, Mauvine,” he said. “It’s too late 
now. 


‘‘Lord Pynton thought it was absolutely divine. He 
luxurio * ^ ,U Barry COuldn,t have dreamed of anything so 

He went up the stairs with her. The house was quiet • 

°u y i_ °n C servant > a slee Py footman, was on duty in 
the hall. Stradde followed her up the broad, shallow 

stairway and along the corridors to where she had her 

suite. She might have been a young wife showing her 

husband over their new home : her enthusiasm was 

unfeigned. The bathroom was as magnificent as money 

could make it. The walls were lined with Norwegian 

marble ; the floor was of Sicilian marble paving All 

the fittings were of silver. And he who had provided 

it all merely looked and nodded—nodded as though he 

were a plumber who had been called in to inspect a 
leaking tap ! v 

Still unmoved, he followed her into her bedroom— 

die Tudor bedroom on which he had instructed the 

designers and furnishers to lavish all their art. The walls 

were panelled in oak from floor to ceiling, relieved by 

carved oak pilasters. A carved oak cornice and freize 

encircled the room. The floor was laid with composition 

in representation of flag paving. A mullioned and 

leaded light window, forming a bay, occupied the whole 
or one side of the room. 

The hint of desire was lingering in her voice as she 
said : 


“Forget your silver for a while, dear man, and tell 
me what you think of this ?” 

“It is . no more than fitting to your needs, ,, he said 
unemotionally. 

'T dream in here.” 

I was never a dreamer,” he said. He turned to look 
at her dressing-table and mechanically picked up the 
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tiny timepiece he had purchased in Bond Street. It had 
cost him two hundred and fifty guineas ; she would have 
been equally pleased with one that cost as much in 
shillings, since the very fact that he had bought it was 
proof that she was in his mind. 

A framed photograph of himself was on the table. 
He indicated it with a smile on his lips : 

“That must have been taken a long while ago, 
Mauvine,” he said. “By the lord, I’m getting old.” 

“I never think of you as getting old,” she said sofdy. 
“I love that photograph, Michael.” She reached out her 
hand and turned the frame so that the photograph faced 
her bed. “I look at it first thing in the morning and the 
last thing at night. Does that mean anything to you ?” 

“It’s good to feel that there’s someone who takes 
an interest in me.” 

“Only an interest ?”—disappointedly. She was 
standing slightly behind him so that he didn’t see the 
movement with which she disturbed the silk that 
concealed her bosom. “Michael, I would rather go out 
of this house without my shoes than leave this at home.” 

He turned. She showed him the gold locket sus¬ 
pended by the thinnest of gold chains from her neck 
and nestling between the roseate mounds. “Your 
miniature,” she said in a whisper. “You lie so close to 
my heart. Are you pleased ?” 

“I have always shown you that of all women I prefer 
you,” he said. 

The delicate perfume that floated up from her throat 
and bosom would have made an abject slave of Lord 
Pynton : Michael Stradde’s mind was in Paris and Berlin ; 
he was discussing with Loewenstein that last cablegram. 

“Good night, Mauvine.” 

“Good night,” she said heavily. 

“I can let myself out if your man isn’t there.” 

“Very well, Michael.” 

He walked to the door, hesitated, looked back and 
saw that she was staring disconsolately at the dressing- 
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table. By what he was moved he couldn’t have said, but 

contrary to his nature he felt a wave of pity rush over 

him. He went quickly back to her side, pressed his hands 

to her cheeks and drawing her head towards his, kissed 
her twice. 

He went quickly from the room, leaving her quivering 
with unsatisfied passion. She waited till she heard his car 
being driven away : then she sat down at her dressing- 

table and looked long and thoughtfully at her reflection 
in the mirror. 

She loved him I She tolerated his brusqueness when 
she was yearning for something human in him. .She 
admired him : he was a giant in that City which he had 
taught her to regard as his kingdom. 

There came a timid knock at the door. Her maid 
entered. 

“Poor Marie,” said Mauvine. “It’s dreadfully late. 

I am so thoughtless.” 

“Madam is beautiful,” said Marie. “Madam is the 
kindest woman in all the world.” 

The maid began to undress her. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


S TILL plunging with a gambler’s recklessness when 
he knows that he must either win or take the knock ! 
Stradde was still buying, still piling it up I That damnable 
silver ! His agents in Berlin, Amsterdam and Paris were 
working feverishly at this command with Loewenstein, 
as personal representative, controlling the business. 
Loewenstein was a German Jew who hated everything 
English, but played the sychophant to Stradde so that 
he might avenge himself for any real and imaginary 
wrong. He knew that Stradde trusted him ; his aim was 
to justify that trust until the moment came to strike I 
Loewenstein seldom came to England, and then he saw 
only Stradde in the privacy of his study in Grosvenor 
Crescent. He slipped away like a wraith at the approach 
of dawn. 

The weeks and the months were passing. Stradde’s 
mania was becoming more acute, but only one person 
appeared to realize it—that person was his wife, the 
patient, disillusioned woman who had kept vigil for 
thirty years and more—a slave to whom not even a 
scrap of comfort was thrown by the task-master. 

The newspapers began to take an interest in the silver 
holdings of Stradde. It was impossible to keep every¬ 
thing secret. Newspaper men are more shrewd and 
inquisitive than Scotland Yard detectives; they start 
with this advantage—they have intelligence above the 
ordinary and refuse to be guided by rule of thumb methods. 
They have to earn their livelihood, and they recognize 
no authority when they are working on a job. Stradde 
believed in newspaper men and their ability ; also, he 
hated them. Once he was heard to declare during the 
Four Years’ War that if they would give him twelve 
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Fleet Street reporters and sit them around a table with 
him he would end the War within a month ! Stradde 
liked to sneer at authority—such as Whitehall 1 

The newspapers began their “stunt” about Stradde 

with significant little paragraphs. “What is the object 

ot a certain City man in buying so much silver ? Does 

he really believe that it will be stabilized ? Isn’t he taking 

great risks ? Then they followed with hints at the 

amazing silver holdings of a City man and the anxiety 
of his partners. 3 

Stradde was aware of these hints and innuendoes. 
He retaliated by using the columns of those financial 
papers he controlled in order to restore confidence. 

1 he general public wasn’t aware that he had any interest 
in those papers and it swallowed the stories that were 
printed. At a time when silver was tumbling down like 
a house of cards, and men in the City were arching their 
eyebrows and muttering the name of Stradde, he financed 
an Antarctic Expedition, bought a string of racehorses, 
and made a public offer of half a million for a West End 
hotel ! It was all eye-wash, but it was effective. He knew 
his market. Certainly, he contributed a sum of money 
to the expedition, but the racehorses were disposed of 

the y ^ad been in his possession a week. 

Silver still falling I 

Hamshaw bearded him in his private room. 

There s somebody flinging it on the market as 
a %„ aS y° U ta ^ e ** U P* Can Loewenstein enlighten 


“Do you seriously think that there is anyone foolish 
enough to fight me, Hamshaw ?” 

“J h( r newspapers are talking pretty loudly.” 

1 erhaps I’ve paid them to do it, Hamshaw. I know 
my work.” 

And yet, when he was alone, he asked himself the 

question : Who can it be that dares to match his wits 
against mine ?” 
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In the office of Edward Gonzolas there was a beautiful 
atmosphere of calm. There were only a few clerks 
and they had grown old in the service of the master to 
whom they were devoted. There was nothing of the 
frenzy that often marked the conditions in that gigantic 
building wherein Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker had 
their business centred. The offices of Gonzolas were as 
stolid and peaceful as the oak that panelled the walls ; 
no one moved out of a measured tread ; the pages of 
the ledgers turned as of their own volition ; the machine 
moved slowly and seemingly leisurely, yet the impression 
conveyed was that it could never get out of order. The 
Gonzolas office was one of those places that brisk City 
men mention as an afterthought and wonder how it 
survives the turmoil of modern business. Yet it went 
on. And when other firms were shaking to their fall, 
it was still able to carry on as though nothing could 
divert the steady stream of prosperity. The clerks were 
old, but they were better paid than the clerks in any other 
firm. Shocks came to disturb the City, but it was safe 
to bet that Gonzolas was not drawn into the smash. City 
men who lived on dreams of making financial history, 
stumbled over their schemes and went to prison for 
long terms, but it was accepted as a certainty that 
Gonzolas had never had any dealings with the firm that 
had taken the blow. 

Edward Gonzolas controlled the slow-moving machine 
and of an evening walked in his walled-in garden and 
picked simple flowers of remembrance. 

On the morning of the day that Hector came to him 
with that letter of introduction, Gonzolas received him 
with the dignity and charm of the Spanish grandee, than 
whom there is no greater aristocrat. He read the simple 
note that had been written by the woman in the lonely 
house and a sigh escaped him as he placed it carefully 
away in a drawer of his desk. In the little room where 
the shadows played and the sound of street traffic came 
but faintly, Edward Gonzolas questioned the young man 
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S? 1 * a “bitions and spoke to him encouragingly 
and as though any success he might achieve would 

And d s t t,°H thC CrC ? t 0 , f , that a S e -° ld business firm. 

And, studying the old man’s face. Hector wondered 

why he had always been disposed to divorce romance 
from business. Gonzolas was old, yet his smile was that 
of a youth who still hopes to trail the rainbow’s end 
The long, thin nose was delicately fashioned • 
there was ineffable charm about the set of the mouth’ 
and the languid droop of the eyelashes. He walked with 
a shght stoop, but there seemed to be amazing strength 
in the shoulders. It was when he talked of business 
and its many ramifications that he conveyed the impres¬ 
sion that nothing in history had eluded him. The world 

f° h / m .’ a P rlnted P a ge that was ever before his gaze • 
he had his fingers on the pulse of every market in the 

InA^ ’ H e talked ° f sllv ? r and nitrates and Chile and 
India. He was acquainted with the climatic conditions 

of every part of the globe ; he had some friend or agent 

in every city of note. He was wealthy, very wealthy 

yet he was without arrogance. Tactfully, he induced 

Hector to talk about his uncle and the schemes by which 

he was moved. He nodded as the replies were given 

yet offered no criticism. It was when Hector allowed his 

passion to overcome his discretion and declared that he 

that Fdw^ r St He had humbled Michael Stradde 
that Edward Gonzolas seemed to awaken from the sleep 

IS, 1 ' Ha u f f lle His <T CS flashed for a second^ 
he raised his right hand as in warning, and let it dron 

without saying a word. He changd the topic D P f 
conversation : p r 

‘‘•How is your dear aunt ?” 

he said Hector without knowing why 

h “AU| d hav ^ made so provocative a reply. 

Ah I said Gonzolas and sighed heavily. “Loneliness 

IZ 7 H d *h bCar t:” l00ked Enough the window to 
^he ff, j W ^ £re tbe old mulberry tree reared itself into 
the leaden-coloured atmosphere of the city. “I don't 
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think I shall know the meaning of loneliness now that 
you are with me,” he said. 

They worked together—these two. The youthfulness 
of Hector was an inspiration to the old man ; and the 
steadying influence of Gonzolas was of incalculable value 
to Hector. Then came the day when without preamble 
Gonzolas said : 

“I want you to go to Chile for me. Hector. How long 
will it take you to prepare for the journey ?” 

“I could get away to-night if necessary,” said 
Hector. 

“Leave London by to-morrow evening,” said the old 
man. “By that time I shall have prepared all my papers. 
It is a very important errand. If I were a younger man, 
I would make the journey myself. It concerns silver 1 ” 

Hector said very quietly : 

“I didn’t think you were interested in it, sir.” 

And Edward Gonzolas, smiling faintly and in that 
tired way that suggests profound knowledge, said: 

“I am in a position to control more silver than your 
uncle, Michael Stradde, has ever dreamed of.” 

Hector leaped into new life immediately. 

“You could crush him ?” he asked in a whisper. 

“Why should I do anything of the sort ?” asked the 
old man. 

“You have no love for him ?” 

“Between love and business there is a wide gulf, young 
man. Why mention the word ?” 

“In the sense that you—that you don’t care for him. 
Put it that way.” 

“I have known Michael Stradde for many, many 
years,” said Edward Gonzolas, and his voice fell to a 
mere whisper. 

“You do not admire him as a business man ?” 

“I think of him only as a young man. Our feud began 
over thirty or forty years ago. Say no more about it. 
Make your arrangements to leave for Chile.” 

“I am ready,” said Hector grimly. He knew that he 
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was on the threshold of a campaign that was likelv to 
change the trend of his life. y £ ° 

Gonzolas walked in the garden although it was not 
yet dusk The boom of City traffic still came across the 

allev 3 an i a ° ng * he , sinister backwaters that are known as 

trrJ j HC St ?°j f ° r a while beneath the old mulberry 

W rr tChed n th a soot -g rlmed pigeons circling and 

K , W t e c th , e garden with lus bands clasped 
behind his back, hrs head bowed, his lips moving slightly 

to his thoughts Silver ? Yes, he could control so much 

silver that Michael Stradde must capitulate just when he 

wished him to capitulate. He could humble him to the 

dust. He had but to move his forces this way and that 

and, wealthy man though he was, Stradde would be 

compelled to acknowledge defeat. Revenge ? For what 5 

For a hfe of loneliness. Stradde had robbed him of the 

only woman who had ever found a way into his heart. 

Stradde had taken from him that which would have 

made him rich, indeed, and yet he had done no more with 

the prize than to subject it to bitter, “refined” cruelty 

Youth was gone. Fate might have said : “Revenue is 

not for you.” Then Hector had come into his life. 

Hector, beloved of the woman for whom Gonzolas 

wou d willingly have died. Through Hector the revenge 
would be complete. b 

Revenge ! It would be possible to shake the City 
to its very foundations, since the fall of a man like 
Stradde would stagger even his direst enemy. Stradde 
was known to be wealthy—so wealthy that he talked 

! n .f ° ns w *? en other men were concerning themselves 
with thousands. Stradde’s financial schemes, at one time 
and another, had embraced the whole world of business. 
The cleverest shrewdest men in both hemispheres had 
followed his lead. He could do nothing wrong. His 
was the touch of Midas. The silver fever that had 
assailed him piqued the curiosity of the crowd—they 
doubted that he was acting as wisely as in the past, but 
they fancied that he would pull through if his ambitions 
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were realized—if silver rose even ten points he would 
amass a fortune that couldn’t be calculated. 

But if he failed 1 If he fell 1 

A company that had weathered the storms of a 
hundred years and had built up a reputation in every 
part of the world, would fall with him. The firm of 
Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker was one of the very 
foundation stones of the City of London. 

Gonzolas went back into his office. From a secret 
drawer he took a sheaf of papers and in a little 
while, after much pondering, he called Hector to 
him. 

Quietly, impressively, he said to the young man: 

“Here, in brief, is the story of the Gonzolas and 
the Straddes. Commit it to memory.” 

Silver trailed right through the story that he told. 
Coincidence, he said in the beginning, was something 
that must not be taken into account. Fate cast its dramas 
just as a theatrical manager, or play producer,_cast his 
play. The group of actors worked right through the 
piece. The name of Gonzolas had been linked with 
silver for a hundred years and longer. Out in Chile there 
were silver mines that belonged to a Gonzolas. And in 
the past—the dim past—there had been a Stradde, father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather of Michael Stradde—• 
who had wormed his way into the affairs of the Gonzolas. 
Somewhere in the Andes—that chain of mountains 
that rises like a bulwark between the land and the 
Pacific—there was a silver mine that hadn’t been even 
touched 1 There was enough silver hidden there to swamp 
any man or combination of men who tried to control 
the market. It was amazing to him, Edward Gonzolas, 
that any sane man should dream of sinking whole 
nations by gathering together what he conceived to be 
the silver of the world and dictating his own terms. 
The law protected the people against those who sought 
to corner wheat and foodstuffs. He lowered his voice 
reverently as he suggested that Heaven itself would 
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defend those same people against the man who tried 
to strangle them with bonds of silver. 

In Chile, Hector would meet Don Jose Gonzolas 
an old man whose heart would never be healed of the 
wound inflicted by a Stradde in the long ago. In the 
Andes •bleak and barren and towering to the skies a 
woman lay in a shallow grave. She was the woman 
Don Jose had loved and lost through the machinations 
of a Stradde—a Stradde who thought only of what 
silver might mean to him. 

“These feuds go on through the ages,” said Gonzolas. 

They were seated in the quiet, sombre room ; outside, 

gnarled and twisted yet seemingly full of life, the old 

mulberry tree reared its head into the murk of the 

city life. Again and again the old man turned his vaze 
towards it. 

To Hector he appeared to be exceedingly old in those 

n r nU rr S * r*?. 6 yearnin S in the full eyes was eloquent 
ot a lite of disappointment. 

.“ l kave come to regard you as a son of mine,” he 
sal . That may sound strange to your ears, but wait 
until I have opened my heart a little more. You have 
been with me long enough to convince me that you have 
brains and may one day reach the very top of the tree 
I wonder if you will be strong enough to keep your 
throne if ever you should get to it ? I love your aunt 
Does that startle you. Hector ?” 

No, said Hector, in a deep, vibrant tone. “I 
gathered that from her.” 

^ She sent you to me !” said Gonzolas eagerly. 

5 her . e no neec J to distress yourself by telling 
me all that is in your mind. My aunt and I have loved 

each other ever since I was a child. It was not till 

I became a man that I realized how lonely a life she has 
led. 

f understand, said the old man. C ‘I, too, have been 
lonely. Money cannot rid you of loneliness. Try to 
assimilate that truth. Tf it- ron Tf/Mi 


M 
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lonely than the poorest beggar in the street. Will it 
surprise you to learn that I am probably one of the 
wealthiest men in England ?” 

“The City thinks of you as a-” 

“As a poor, old-fashioned trader I” Gonzolas laughed 

gently. Well, it is a reputation that has its advantages. 

Long ago I realized the futility of money—of great 

possessions. There is only one possession that may bring 

you lasting happiness. Hector, and that is the love of 

a woman who has blended her life with yours. That may 

be an old-fashioned idea, but just so long as the world 

exists love will be paramount in the affairs of man. I wish 

that I could rid myself of this desire for revenge. It is 

a mean and despicable phase of human nature, but it is 

terribly difficult to eradicate. I don’t know that I want 

to see Michael Stradde humbled, but I cannot forgive 

him for devastating the life of a woman before whom 

I shall ever kneel in homage. Does my sentimentality 
irk you ?” 7 


“I lo ve you for it, sir,” said Hector. 

Thank you,” said Gonzolas. He looked again into 
the garden. His lips twitched pathetically; a smile 
came into his eyes. “Just an old bachelor,” he mused. 

In a little while, he recovered his composure and 
became again the business man who works in secret, 
keeps his finger on the pulse of the market, and keeps a 
still tongue in his head. He took Hector into his con- 

ence, for he was satisfied that the rift between uncle 
and nephew was permanent. 

“1 stand, seemingly, on the edge of the crowd,” he 

9 . bx i± t * fanc y tbat I se e more than most people in 

are ta lkJ n g to-day about the operations of 
Michael Stradde. There are those who believe that he 
cannot make a mistake. I say to myself that his brain 
is tottering. If he could realize his ambition and get 
silver back to its real worth he would be the richest 
man in England. It is a terrible responsibility and I am 
not satisfied that he is sufficiently strong to control so 
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much wealth. Although I do no business with his firm 

mrt of 1 T aCqUamted with hls movements—that is 

doiL f u Y buslness 5 to what the other man is 

Loew;nsmm e ?>’° U ^ ^ ° f an agent of Ws named 
“Loewenstein is his most trusted agent,” said Hector 
enemy7 enStem ’ ’ ^ Gonzolas ’ “ is hls most dangerous 

Loewenstein controls all the other agents ” said 
Hector, and advises Mr. Stradde.” ’ 

“ I am aware of that,” said Gonzolas, “but what 

bfen done f t0 is the ln J ustIC « that have 

been done Loewenstein in the past. He is a Jew, clever 

not* J ews are clever, and he has a memory that will 
not aUow him to forget all that he and his have suffered 

You JdTf u N °T S talk , about y° ur voyage to Chile. 
You will take with you my letters of introduction to my 

that V \Y/h 1 Shali rely ° n yOUr sa 8 acit y- Understand 

busine^f” 611 y ° U retUm lt WiU bC 35 my P artner in this 
Mr. Gonzolas I” 

‘And the day will come when you will be controlline 
more money than Michael Stradde dreams of. Pray God 
that you will be strong enough to keep your balance.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

RECTOR called at the house in Grosvenor Crescent 
A betore catching his train to Southampton. His 
aunt received him in the silent, sombre drawing-room. 
A long while had passed since last he saw her, and the 
change in her was so marked that he caught at his breath, 
held her at arm’s length and studied her face. 

You have become young again, dear aunt,” he said. 
I am young. Hector,” she said. 

Eire has brought something new to you ?” 

It has brought Felice,” she said. “Your Felice.” 
one is here, aunt ?” 

T h £ s been with me for many, many weeks now. 

ness h^fe ”* Ve beheved that there was so much happi- 

<.S Ut ~T y uncle ? What is his attitude ?” 

, • a ™« that she resides in this very house,” 

f ’ fadde. Perhaps there is no place that is so 

strange to him as his own house.” 

_ ( He doesn’t suspect ?” 

,a"f e iS S ° rvru 0m here ’ Hector - And the house is so 

thif journey y ° U SCC the darUn S before y ou g° on 

“She will consent to see me, aunt ? Is she-” 

The brain L 1S ettcr - The mind has been steadied. 

mvcMHl " S H rega,ned c tsbala nce-in a way. She is 

for when T ’ ector - She is giving me all that I longed 

Iam'trvinv r ?• yOUn S er ; She « a daughter in whom 
i am trying to live again.” 

beaudful t0 u lm in the drawing-room. A frail, 

traeedt 1 Re !£ Wh ? Se dwelt the sad expression of 
^ ought of her, in that second, as a rose 

x8o 
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“ “ kcn “■ ™ m,h ' He *p° ie » 

me P? lice 1 Ic ls Hector - You know me ? You remember 

led™:,’° 0t 8iri b ' ' h « h " d “<* 

Of course I know you. Hector,” said the girl “but 

it seems so long ago since last we talked together. 
Where have you been ?” s 

for you 1 ’^ 112, my darling- Workin g in the City. Working 

slowdy ,“1 2 i? s Sl “ 

“I have been praying for you. Hector.” She looked 
at the aunt as to say : “Is it not true 

“You are getting well, Felice,” he said tenderly. 

Soon you will be able to go away for a long holiday 
rest, a change. 3 

“I am happy here,” she said. “Where are you goin 
f< To South America/’ he told her. ' 

“You will be away a long while ?” 

^ No, not long. I shall return to you.” 

And I shall wait for you,” she said, simply. 


Hamshaw went into the private room of the chief 
closing the door after him and turning again as though he 
would lock it against interruption. He flung a late 
afternoon edition of a paper on the desk. 

“Revolution is breaking out in China,” he said 
laconically. 


“Well ?” Stradde looked up from his papers. “What’s 

that got to do with me ?” 

"i 1 ? C ° ld Storysaid Hamshaw. “Silver is down to 
rock bottom and the masses are on the verge of starvation. 
Of course, they can’t trade with us at the price.” 

Hamshaw the cold, steel-blue eyes glittered 
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wickedly— there are, or must be, four hundred million 
Chinese. Would it hurt the world of progress if a few 
of them starved to death ? Don’t be a sentimental ass. 
1 ve bought heavily to-day on two reports, one from 
York and one from Loewenstein.” 

c ^ ere> t a fepe T rence to you and your operations,” 
said Hamshaw. He turned over the pages of the news¬ 
paper he had flung on the desk. “They are beginning to 
ask questions. 6 6 

“Who ?” 

“Fleet Street.” 

“To hell with Fleet Street I” 

“That’s aU very well, chief, but if you are so certain 

ar ? Wlnnl "g Wl11 you try to explain to me why 
so much silver is being thrown on the market ? The 

more you buy the more there is flung on the open 

wkh^iivS 0 ” d God 1 The world scems t0 be cramt " ed 

in his a thtir threW d ° Wn WS f ° Untain P en and sat back 

said Keep y ° Ur hCad ’ S ‘ r Ernest Hamshaw,” he 

o“r S PpS .i P° uted > be leaned forward and 
opened his eyes wide. 

“What’s that, chief?” 

—S ° n , said Stradde, enigmatically. “I 

L cW ” ^ ^ 1 WOuld do and ** S « good 

the firm, oilman®”'"he said ^Th* 0 ^P, ° f 

to the honour*” 

desk y Hfif f Sald Hams baw, and stepped back from the 

would bf i n, ^ 3S , Pamd With excitement. “It—-it 
°TW?1 ,y onder c ful thing for Annabel 1” 

Exactly, said Stradde. “Now go away and leave 

on my'nerves/’' CCp Bleeker < l uie t- That fellow gets 
“Of course I will,” said Hamshaw and walked to the 
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l>°Erne^t e ! ,?WaS muttering to himself - “Sir Ernest! 

Stradde picked up the afternoon paper. He scanned 
it hurriedly. His brows contracted. In the Society 
Cjossip there was a small paragraph that would have 
escaped the notice of nine or ten readers. Simply this : 

.Lord lynton, accompanied by the lady known to 

u-i°- n - S aS <La Lune > > attended the opening of an 
exhibition at Croydon yesterday afternoon. To an 

inquirer, his lordship indignantly denied the rumour 

current that an engagement is imminent. The lady, 

friend” W * S n ° more than a ver y old and an esteemed 

Stradde crumpled the paper into a ball and flung it 
on the floor. ' & 

What the hell was hidden in that paragraph ? Could 
he trust her ? Dare he distrust her ? She was the only 
triend he had in the world ! He didn’t dare distrust 
her. Damn Pynton 1 Would it be very difficult to sink 

There was another paragraph that caught his eye, 
but didn t arouse any great interest. It stated that 
Nathanial Potter, an ex-greengrocer, of Clapham, had 
successfully contested a by-election. It added that in 
spite of his humble beginnings the Party held Potter in 
high esteem. His attitude towards the silver standard 
problem had intrigued the leader of the Party. There 
were those who averred that within a few years Nathanial 
Potter would be an important figure in politics. It was 
the word “silver” that caught the eye of Stradde. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


T HE markets of the world were shifting into 
chaos. The financiers were admittedly nervous; 
politicians were hinting darkly at crises that could not 
be long delayed. 

In the offices of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker there 
was severe tension. The partners were openly challenging 
the mental strength of Michael Stradde ; he had passed 
the time when bullying availed ; now he was disposed 
to appeal to them to have a little more courage and 
faith in his judgment. His holdings of silver were 
tremendous ; he knew that he couldn’t sell even if he 
wished to do so ; he knew also that he didn’t dare stop 
buying lest the gamble as a whole should be shattered 
and the firm tumbled into ruin. 

Day after day the report held the same sickening 
note of despair. Silver was falling, falling. If by any 
chance it did go up a point, it dropped two the next day. 
It seemed to the partners that the more Stradde bought, 
the more there was flung on the market. 

Hector had gone out to Santiago. Although the 
fortune at which he aimed was still no more than a 
myth, he was conscious of a presentiment that would 
not be repressed—there was always the feeling of 
certainty ! Something was going to happen ! Something 
so stupendous that all other affairs concerning his life 
were held in subjection. Even the tragedy that had 
broken into the romance between him and Felice lost 
much of its significance : it became a dull pain to which 
he was almost inured already. All semblance of sentiment 
so far as his uncle was concerned had been eradicated 
from his heart. Michael Stradde, the Silver King, was an 
enemy to the people and must be overthrown at all costs. 

184 
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Events moved with dramatic, incredible swiftness. 
While m the city office of his uncle there was an atmo¬ 
sphere of depressing apprehensiveness. Hector ex¬ 
perienced the sensation of stepping from one triumph 
to another without much apparent effort on his part. 

When he met Don Jose Gonzolas and conveyed to 
him the special message which he had been deputed 
to deliver, he felt as though the Fates, or whatever may 
control human destinies, had brushed every obstacle 
aside and acclaimed him the one instrument for which 
they had been waiting so that he might set a broken 
world right and readjust its machinery. The relationship 
between Don Jose Gonzolas and Edward, the ‘‘Old 
Mulberry Tree” of City jest, was patent to Hector. 
Here was another fine example of the old Spanish noble¬ 
men who seem to move in a world of their own creating_ 

men of high intelligence yet without the slightest trace 
ot arrogance in their mien. He was very old, and the 
shoulders were bowed and the face almost bloodless 
but in the eyes there remained the fire of youth and 
the magnificent dignity of his line. That which had been 
written by his relative in London commended Hector 
to him, but he was obviously impressed by the man 
himself. They became close and lasting friends. For 
several months Hector remained with him, absorbing 
the romance of the country, listening avidly to the 
stories told by Don Jose. Silver! Always silver! It 
crept through every reminiscence ; it was linked with 
every milestone in the life of the old man ; it went back 
over the generations. There seemed never to have been 

a time when silver and a Gonzolas were not linked 
together. 

Then came the night when deeper confidences were 
exchanged. Reference was made to a Stradde who in the 
dim past had wronged a Gonzolas. The hatred of the 
name of Stradde had been passed on ; the unforgivable 
sin still rankled in the Spanish mind. The desire for 
revenge became more accentuated as the years rolled on. 
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Michael Stradde was now the one object on which 
the Gonzolas mind was concentrated. To bring about 
his humiliation was the aim that must never be lost sight 
of. 

Don Jose studied the face of his man through the 
haze of cigar smoke. 

“The time may come,” he said, “when you yourself 
will be very wealthy. I speak not of riches that excite 
the envy of the masses, but of possessions that might 
make you a danger to the whole world if your mental 
balance should not be kept. Tell me, my young friend, 
have you ever pondered the age-old problem of what 
you might buy if you had unlimited wealth ?” 

“No,” said Hector quite frankly. “I suppose the 
desire to accumulate still more money is a disease that 
afflicts most humans.” 

“You would hoard ?” 

“No. I would go on waiting until the great idea came 
—the idea of how rightly to employ vast sums.” 

“Accumulating and accumulating like the leaves in 
autumn—like the sands of the sea and the waters of 
the valleys.” Don Jose smiled at a reflection. “I suppose 
we must call it ambition,” he said, “but only because the 
problem is too vast, too complex, to allow of an ordinary 
human being solving it with a flash of thought. I would 
that I were younger if only to decide for myself what 

I would most desire to purchase with the wealth I have 
garnered.” 

Hector inquired with courteous inflection of the 
voice : 

“You are wealthy ?” 

Wealthier than some of your Eastern potentates,” 
said the old man. “But I am old. Of what use is it to 
me ?” 

And Hector, thinking grimly of Stradde and all that 
he had suffered at his hands, said : 

“There is one use that I could make of it.” 

He looked away, but Don Jose was studying his 
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face intently. The long, thin features suddenly flushed 
with eagerness as a thought flashed through the 
Spaniard’s mind. He knew instinctively that Hector 
was thinking of his uncle, and all the years of waiting for 
revenge seemed, for him, to end in that moment. Don 
Jose was an old man : he knew that he couldn’t hope 
to live much longer ; it would seem as though his whole 
life had been wasted if death came before he could 
achieve his great object. And what greater irony than 
this : Humble Stradde bring down to the level of a 
pauper—do it through the agency of his own nephew 
whom he had professed to love ! It was a stimulating 
idea. He leaned forward in his rattan chair, rested a 
bony elbow on his knee and gazed musingly at the cigar 
between his fingers. Slowly he lifted his gaze to Hector’s 
face and peered through the blue smoke. 

“You asked me if I am a wealthy man,” he said, “and 
it may have seemed to you that I talked arrogantly, 
boastfully, when I made reply. I was dead serious. 

I can put my hand on so much silver, for instance, that 
I would be in a position to manipulate the markets just 
as I desired.” Again he paused. 

Hector’s eyes were glowing with enthusiasm. 

“You could strangle those who are buying against a 
rise ? Is that it ?” he asked. 

The old Spaniard nodded and smiled. 

“Yes,” he said. “Even if they had ten, twenty, or 
thirty millions of pounds sterling with which to prosecute 
their schemes. My boy, listen to me. I am old, as you 
can see. My knowledge of the world is considerable. 
And I have at my command the knowledge of my fore¬ 
bears who interested themselves in nothing save silver. 
In your own country there is little real understanding 
among the masses so far as the silver market is concerned. 
Among your politicians, even, there is only a passing 
interest in it. Why ? Because they do not try to under¬ 
stand its importance. And yet the time is near at hand 
when the silver problem will be exercising the minds 
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of the whole world. In your country they will depart 
from the gold standard because of the chaos into 
which it has landed them. Silver ! Keep silver in your 
mind ! It should control so much.” 

“It is in a sorry plight just now,” said Hector. 

“It will fall still further,” said the old Spaniard. 
“Very soon your most brilliant financiers will be 
compelled to take steps to check its fall and so save the 
silver standard nations from penury. And only by 
stabilizing silver will they be able to save the gold 
standard. Before you are much older you will see the 
effects of the shortage of gold. There are only two 
thousand millions of gold available for those nations 
that use it as a standard currency; times are moving, 
so that three-quarters of that amount may fall into the 
hands of only two nations. Can you imagine what that 
may mean to the rest of the world ?” 

“You mean America and France ?” said Hector. 

Don Jose nodded. 

“The two standards cannot always pull against each 
other with impunity. The speculator shall not devastate 
nations without suffering punishment.” 

Hector knew that he was leading up to some avowal 
°f^ ar-reac hing importance. He remained quiet. 

“I own a silver mine,” said Don Jose, laconically. 

Fie paused so that the other might absorb the significance 

of his remark. “The Gonzolas are part of the very history 

of Chile. They have owned many mines, but this one— 

this one remains a sinister weapon in the hands of a 

member of the family. It shall be used against the 
enemy. 

“The enemy?” said Hector. “You mean Michael 
otradde . Go on. There is no affection for him left 
in my heart. He has cared nothing about those business 
victims that trail through his history. He could stand 
by and watch a nation suffering agonies : he would not 
care so long as he triumphed in this scheme of his to 
garner all the silver possible.” 
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Don Jose smiled indulgently. 

“You must not flatter him by attributing to him more 
power than he possesses,” he said. 

“You have no idea of the silver holdings of the firm ” 
said Hector. * 


“Believe me, little escapes my notice,” said Don Jose. 

A manservant stole silently to the veranda and handed 
his master a cablegram. - - 

“Pardon me,” murmured the old man to Hector. 
Me read and passed the coded message over to his guest. 

It trom my relative with whom you are associated,” 
tie said. He informs me that the firm you mentioned 
just now took up a few more parcels of silver yesterday.” 
He laughed softly before resuming : “No, no, don’t 
get it into your head that Michael Stradde is a mighty 
power in this great conflict that is going on all over^the 

“He believes that silver prices will soar to_” 

“Ah, yes I He has told his partners and his dupes 
maybe, that it will go up to eighty or more. That is 
nonsense. Stradde is not a fool. He believes that silver 
will be stabilized, or that England will adopt it. He is 
satisfied in his own mind that it will go to two shillings 
and sixpence an ounce. That will be sufficient for ffis 
purposes. If he can clear out his holdings at that figure he 

u be . a wealt hy man—a dangerously wealthy man. 
How will he employ the power that thirty millions sterling 
might give him ? Now you see why I asked you that 
seemingly simple question just now? Some men 
possessed of so much wealth, might do something more 
vital to a people than keep”—the dark eyes gleamed 
contemptuously—“than keep a mistress,” he said. 

Hector ignored that last remark. He was thinking 
of Stradde s dreams. b 

• . is a controlling force,” he said 

argumentatively. 

“He is nothing of the sort,” said Don Jose. “The 
selling or buying of silver by the Indian and Chinese 
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governments is important; what Michael Stradde 
might do is not of any great consequence to anyone 
but himself. Perhaps some years ago—it might have 
been.” 

Hector was disposed to argue still further lest it 
should be assumed that he knew nothing of his subject. 

“When you speak of your silver mine, then,” he said, 
“you are not thinking of what India or China might 
do.” 

The big eyes of Don Jose fairly blazed as he replied 
bitterly : 

“The one enemy of the Gonzolas is Michael Stradde. 
The mine is dedicated to his downfall. There ! To you, 
a relative, I have declared all that is in my heart. The 
Gonzolas could not circumvent nations, but the family 
has amassed sufficient to humble Michael Stradde.” He 
laughed unpleasantly. “There must have been times 
when he wondered who it was that persisted in flinging 
silver on the market just when he fancied that a rise 
in price was imminent.” He half-turned in his chair 
and looked towards the Andes in the far distance. 
“The mine is yonder,” he said—“yonder, towards the 
Pacific. The unknown seller is here—talldng to you.” 

He went on to tell Hector that the mine had been 


steadily worked without the silver being sold openly ; 
it was held as a weapon—a weapon with which the defeat 
of Stradde might be brought about. 

That night sleep refused to come to Hector. The 
remarks made by Don Jose kept his brain active. He 
could understand so much that had affected him only 


casually in the past. His uncle was gambling, not for a 
rise of sixty or seventy points, but one of twelve—that 
would meet all his requirements. He was bolstering up 
the courage of his partners by talking in fantastic figures, 
but he would be ready to leap in and sell the instant a 
rise to two shillings or half a crown was made. His 
uncle was not a madman—he could have been forgiven 
many of his sins if his brain was actually unbalanced. 
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His sanity on many subjects made his offences against 
society only the more heinous. In the silence of his bed¬ 
room, Hector heard again the plaintive voice of his 
aunt as she replied to the man who had made a wilderness 
of her life. Poor, sex-starved woman ! There had been 
no romance for her. Real love had been denied her. 
Stradde had visited refined cruelty on her until that 
house in Grosvenor Crescent was no better than a prison 
in which she had to drag out the rest of her blighted 
life. And that other remark by Don Jose began to tor¬ 
ment his brain : “How would you employ great wealth ?” 
Once, his only dream had been to bestow on Felice, his 
beloved, all that a woman’s heart might desire. But 
Stradde had tried to mangle that ambition too. Soulless, 
inhuman Stradde 1 

Then the wind swung off at a tangent. He began to 
ponder the character of Don Jose Gonzolas. Strange that 
silver should partially unbalance even so fine a mind as 
that of his host I For he was convinced that no man 
could give up his life to revenge without being unbalanced 
in his mind. But what of himself. He sat up in bed as 
he asked that question. Wasn’t he dreaming of making 
revenge his only mission in life ? 

The hum of insect life came plainly through the 
window screens. The moonlight, striking through 
the interstices, drew fantastic shapes on the floor and the 
walls. Once, he started almost affrightedly as what 
appeared to be a dark face showed in the room ; it was 
gone before he could spring from his couch. Then came 
the sound of whispering and the soft pad of felt-covered 
feet on the floor of the corridor without. 

Strange murmurings like unto prayers came from the 
adjoining room in which he knew Don Jose slept. The 
sounds developed into lamentations until Hector could 
bear the suspense no longer. He left his room and 
walked along the corridor. A dark-complexioned man 
came from Don Jose’s room and intercepted him. 

“Senhor 1 I was on the point of calling you. It is too 
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late. My dear friend and yours, Don Jose Gonzolas, is 
dead.” 

The man opened wide the door of the bedroom as 
he spoke There, kneeling by the bedside of their late 
master, their faces buried in the sheets, were two figures 
whom Hector recognized as menservants. A third man, 
whom he learned later was the doctor, was standing at 
the foot of the bed looking down on the still form. 
The long lean face of Don Jose seemed leaner than 
ever as the half-closed eyes stared up at the ceiling. 

“It came swiftly, senhor,” said the doctor, “and yet 
he has known for a long while that it was near. There 
was no pain save in the mind, for his life’s work is still 
unfinished.” 

“I understand,” said Hector in a whisper and con¬ 
tinued to gaze on the silent form. 

The man who had spoken to him in the corridor 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“I have been the family lawyer for thirty years,” he 
said. “I have much to say to you that concerns your 
immediate future.” 

“My future ?” said Hector, shaking his head in 
perplexity. 

He followed the lawyer from the death chamber to his 
own room. 

“Your future,” the lawyer repeated, “and, it may be, 
the future of thousands with whom you may come in 
contact. The will of my dear friend was altered by him 
half an hour before death came to relieve him of his 
life’s task. All that he possessed—and it is more than 
even his most intimate friends could have imagined— 
has been left to you 1” 

“To me !” Hector was trembling with emotion. 

“Conditionally,” said the lawyer gravely. “You 
are to take up the life work that lay so close to his 
heart.” 

Hector sat down on the edge of the bed and appealed 
mutely for enlightenment. 
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“We will go through it to-morrow, or, rather, after 
my old friend has been given sepulture.” 

Hector asked the question mechanically; most 
certainly it wasn’t avarice that dictated it and the lawyer 
was satisfied of that. 

“What does it represent ?” 

“Probably twenty-five to thirty million,” said the 
lawyer. 

Hector nodded. His eyes were blurred ; his brain 
was racing. He heard only faintly the further words of 
the lawyer : 

“I will read the letter for you,” he was saying. “And 
you, my dear friend, chosen by a Gonzolas who found 
sanctuary in your country, shall promise never to rest 
until you have achieved this task. There is one person in 
the West whom I commend to you, for he has been a 
friend of my family for fifteen years. Jacob Locwenstein, 
whom you may have met in your uncle’s office. Meet 
him at the earliest possible moment. He will convey 
to you all that you need to know.” 


H 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


AND still following the silver trail. Hector passed 
JT\. from one death-bed to another. He had not been 
back in London a week when he was summoned by a 
clerk in the sequestered office of Edward Gonzolas. 
“Old Mulberry Tree” had gone to his room early in 
the afternoon, saying to Hector that he had felt a great 
weariness creeping over him and that perhaps a little 
sleep might rest his brain. 

They had discussed everything appertaining to the 
Chilean visit and there appeared to be little else to do 
than sit back and await the market developments. When 
Hector had told him of the fortune bequeathed to him, 
Edward Gonzolas had said : “All these happenings are 
predestined. My relative must have appraised you 
even as I. You are a young man—almost too young to 
have so great a burden placed on your shoulders. For 
money is a burden. May you be strong enough to bear 
the responsibility it entails. I am now the last of my 
line. Just a lonely old bachelor to whom money has 
come with ironic regularity.” 

The clerk who came to summon Hector to the 
master’s sick-room that afternoon was white of cheek 
and lip. 

“Sir, will you come quickly to Mr. Gonzolas. I 
looked into his room just now and I was frightened by 
the change that had come over him.” 

Hector went at once, strange forebodings in his mind 
and heart. From the City streets came the faint hum of 
traffic ; it seemed to die down to a mere murmuring in 
sympathy as he approached the room. 

Edward Gonzolas was lying on his bed. He had not 
been given time to undress before the faintness stole 
over him, but he had removed his office coat and slipped 
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on a faded dressing-gown. He smiled bravely as 
Hector approached the bedside. 

“Dear old friend, what’s this ?” 

“I am old,” said Gonzolas, and smiled again. “Almost 
as old, at least in my heart, as the mulberry tree in my 
little garden.” 

“I’ll get the doctor here in two minutes,” said Hector 
in alarm. 

“It isn’t the services of a doctor I require,” said 
Gonzolas. “Listen, my boy—for I like to think that 
you are a son to me.” 

Hector leaned over the bed and touched the damp 
forehead. 

“You have taught me to love you,” he said. “That’s 
all I can say.” 

“And I know that the words come from your very 
heart,” said the old man. “It isn’t strange that it should 
have come so quickly after the death of my relative. It 
has always been so : two Gonzolas to travel together 
along the Road, bound to each other by indissoluble 
ties.” 

“Let me send for a doctor,” Hector pleaded. 

“If you really love me, boy, you will send for one 
person—the only one I wish to see besides yourself 
before my eyes close.” 

“My aunt,” said Hector, in a whisper, for great under¬ 
standing was given him in that moment. 

“Your aunt,” said the old man. “I dare not go until 
I have seen her. I may be asking too much of her— 
there may be a thousand difficulties in the way of her 
getting here—but I feel in my heart that she will brave 
them.” 

“I will telephone,” said Hector. 

“No,” said the old man, “you had better go in person.” 
He smiled at a recollection. “Hector,” he said, and the 
lines of his face seemed to be smoothed out in that 
minute, “I have often wondered if you guessed what she 
has meant to me all these years.” 
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“I think I have,” said Hector. 

“Business and romance I They blend—sometimes. 
I love your aunt, boy. I have loved her ever since I was 
a young man, and I know that she has loved me.” 

“I know it, sir,” said Hector. 

“We might have broken all the laws of convention 
and slipped away, but business—silver—the reputation 
that business thrusts on a man—always held us back. . . . 
Boy, in that garden I have wooed her—in fancy.” The 
dampness on his forehead became more pronounced. 
When Hector asked if he might bring brandy, the old 
man frowned resentfully. Couldn’t he understand that 
this was the end. “Send Teesdale to me,” he said. 
“Faithful old Teesdale who has been with me for thirty 
years. He will stay by the bedside until you return.” 

“I will go at once,” said Hector. 

“You may be refused admittance ?” 

“In that case I know exactly what to do,” said Hector. 

“Tell Teesdale.” 

“I will call him.” 

“Be good to Teesdale, Hector. He is privy to all my 
affairs. He knows that in the future—when I am no 
longer here—you will be master !” 

Hector went from the room, but there was no need 
to make the journey to Grosvenor Crescent. The 
afternoon had worn on : the city offices had emptied 
themselves of clerks ; the streets were comparatively 
quiet. And even as Hector threw open the door of the 
offices—the old-fashioned offices—a limousine came 
slowly around the corner and slid gently along. She 
was there ; risking everything in order that she might 
glance at that little garden where for years he had dreamed 
his dreams, picturing her in each flower, each leaf. 

The limousine stopped. She leaned forward as she 
marked Hector standing on the threshold of the offices. 
Her big patient eyes opened wide in nervous apprehen¬ 
sion. He went forward and opened the door of the 
limousine. His own face was pale: his expression 
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conveyed something of the truth to her. She alighted, 
still without uttering a word. She accepted the support 
of his arm and walked with him to the door. As she 
stepped across the threshold she said to him : 

“I know 1 I know I I saw him in my dreams last 
night. And you were standing there—just where I 
met you.” 

And for the first time in her life she entered the house 
offices, and home of the man whom she had loved with 
all her heart and soul since that day when first she met 
him—when they were no more than boy and girl together. 

They climbed the winding oak stairway. Of the two 
she was outwardly the least emotional. Indeed, there 
was a magnificent restraint in her whole being. Into her 
eyes had come a great, glad light that etherealized her. 
It seemed to him, as he walked by her side, that she was 
passing to that paradise of which “Old Mulberry Tree” 
had spoken a little while before. 

Old Teesdale, worn and faded in the service of the 
master he loved, came from the sick-room when he 
heard their footsteps on the stair. He had not expected 
Hector to return so quickly, he said, but Mr. Gonzolas 
had insisted that he would be away no longer than a few 
minutes. 

It was just as though he could see through the walls,” 
said the old clerk. “And I prayed that it might be so.” 

He stepped aside. Hector opened the door so that 
his aunt might enter the room. 

Edward Gonzolas was lying just as he had left him. 
He turned his head slightly as the door opened. His 
eyes looked for hers in the dusk of the room. He was 
the first to speak. 

“My dear I” he said. “My dear 1” 

That was all that Hector heard. She moved forward. 
She leaned over the pillow. Hector glanced back. Her 
head was resting on the pillow beside that of the man 
who loved her. 
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Downstairs, in the office old Teesdale whispered fear¬ 
fully : 

“Do you think he will die, sir ?” 

“Yes,” said Hector simply. 

“It don’t seem right, sir 1 To take a man like that 
and leave so many that the world could well do with¬ 
out.” 

“He is happy,” said Hector, and turned away. He 
went to the private room of Gonzolas and stared out of 
the black-netted window at the mulberry tree in which 
the birds of the City were already clustering for the 
evening and the night that was to follow. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


T HE combined fortunes of Jose and Edward 
Gonzolas came into the hands of Hector. The 
a gg re g ate would have tested the mental strength of a 
group of financiers : he was strangely unmoved by the 
vastness of his possessions—for a while. The most 
intimate of his friends said among themselves : “He is 
incapable of appreciating his changed fortunes, or the 
amount is so large that his brain is dead.” They were 
wrong. It was the philosophy of Don Jose Gonzolas 
that held his emotions in check. 

Out yonder, in Chile, the old Spaniard had never lost 
an opportunity of impressing on him the weight of the 
burden that great wealth must mean to any man. More¬ 
over, Gonzolas had entrusted to him the carrying out 
of a great mission, and as he was similarly moved in his 
attitude towards Michael Stradde he deliberately blinded 
himself to his financial position until his mind could 
thoroughly grasp the magnitude of the task he essayed. 
He began by insisting to himself that never would he 
allow money to control his better self (always excepting 
his intentions towards Stradde). Money was power, 
but he would not allow arrogance to take the place of 
discrimination and so incite a poorer man, or the masses, 
to rebel against what they conceived to be the unfairness 
of life. 

He began with these good intentions, but soon after 
he had liquidated the estates and business enterprise of 
the two Gonzolas—with the exception of the silver mine 
in Chile—he entered a block of new offices, equipped 
them regardless of expense, gathered around him a staff 
of brilliant assistants, and, figuratively, rolled up his 
sleeves for the fight on which he had set his heart. It 
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was then that his friends and acquaintances said of him : 

The fever is on him I Here is another Stradde and, 
likely enough, he may prove an even sterner task¬ 
master.” 

He took over the lease of an imposing house over¬ 
looking Hyde Park, but although he kept a considerable 
staff of servants, there was little done in the way of 
entertaining : indeed, it was said of him that he never 
offered a cigar to a guest without seeing a profitable 
business deal through the smoke. While other rich 
men had their country houses, their hunters, racing 
stables, and fleet of cars, he was content with a well- 
furnished house, a fine swimming pool set on the top 
floor, and a small gymnasium. He was never in bed at 
five in the morning : his tall, powerfully built figure 
might have been seen striding through the park before 
breakfast; his head held high, his eyes bright with the 
light of ambition and, perhaps, the craving for revenge. 
In company he was reserved to the point of reticence : 
towards women he was studiously polite, but his cold¬ 
ness when they sought further to ingratiate themselves 
left them with a perfectly good idea of what an Esquimau 
might be like as he sat on the fringe of an ice-bound 
pool and waited for fish or seal. He was handsome and 
eligible, so extremely wealthy that he could have financed 
a hundred theatres, or a punitive expedition, yet he held 
himself aloof as though he were the poorest man in the 
City and compelled in consequence to safeguard every 
penny that came his way. 

The markets of the world were getting into confusion. 
Firms of long standing were tumbling into bankruptcy. 
He appeared to be incapable of making a mistake. His 
advice was sought by high authorities : that which he 
had learned from the two Gonzolas appeared to have 
made him infallible. His advice was so sound that his 
name began to be mentioned with something akin to 
awe. They said of him : “He was only a junior—if 

firm of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker. 
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How has he assimilated all this knowledge ? Stradde 
himself could teach him nothing to-day.” He was 
aware of these references to himself, and in the quiet of 
his study at home he went so far as to analyse himself. 
How had he done it ? He couldn’t say. The philo¬ 
sophy of the Gonzolas was uncanny, but the manner in 
which he had absorbed it was miraculous. His was the 
touch of Midas. Any business concern on which he set 
his finger instantly leaped into at least the semblance of 
prosperity. The newspapers were intrigued : they 
tried to draw him. “What is the secret of your success ?” 
they asked. He would reply: “Work!” “But you 
never appear to take any relaxation ?” “No, I must 
work,” he would say. “But you are so wealthy ! You 
cannot have need of any more money ?” “No man 
should allow excess of money to rob him of the greatest 
joy in life—work,” he would reply. 

And when they had finished pestering him, he would 
ask of himself: 

“What is the truth ? You have made so much money, 
inherited so large a fortune, that there is nothing in life 
that you couldn’t buy. And, that being so, you are 
satisfied that great wealth is a thief rather than a friend. 
One day, perhaps, you may learn of something saleable— 
something of which you had never dreamed. Then— 
and not till then—will you appreciate the significance of 
all these millions that have come into your possession.” 

He was a lonely man ! 

His uncle, Michael Stradde, had discovered the loneli¬ 
ness that great wealth generally brings to a man or 
woman. He had no friends, save Mauvine, that won¬ 
derful woman of mystery and talent. He might have 
bought a thousand beautiful women, but he would have 
discarded them the day after the purchase. 

Hector knew that he could never hope to find anyone 
to take the place in his heart that had been occupied by 
Felice. 

It was long after the death of Edward Gonzolas that 
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he met her again. Michael Stradde was meeting two 
Continental agents in the midlands (Hector was aware of 
their presence in the country ; he was made aware of the 
movements of his uncle, although he would not have 
allowed even Stradde’s presence in the Grosvenor 
Crescent house to prevent his visiting his aunt). 

It was late in the evening when he reached the house. 
He had not troubled to telephone, knowing full well 
that Mrs. Stradde would be keeping her lonely vigil in 
that wilderness of a drawing-room, wherein she had 
wasted the best years of her life. 

His aunt embraced him with maternal affection. 

“Tell me of Felice,” he said. 

“She is all I have to live for, now that you are gone. 
Hector.” 

“I am always with you in spirit, aunt.” 

“I know you are. And so is someone else.” 

“How deeply you loved him,” said Hector in a 
whisper. 

“I have never denied it to anyone,” she replied. 
“Let me bring Felice to you here. She is in her 
room—writing, always writing.” 

“To whom ?” 

“Try to understand. Hector. Her dear mind is 
gaining strength each succeeding day.” 

“Tell me, tell me. Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“She writes to someone who might have love^ her 
in a previous existence.” 

“You mean that she still thinks of me ?” 

“She thinks of someone who must be you. That’s 
all I can say.” 

“I could have her taken abroad, aunt ? To some 
wonder place that might restore her completely to 
health.” 

“And leave me. Hector. You know that I couldn’t 
go with her. My place is here.” 

“Oh, I could argue against that, aunt.” 

“And I, too, but”—she smiled pathetically—“I have 
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lived here, in this room, so long that I might feel strange 
and out of place in any other.” 

“In a tomb. That’s what it has been, aunt.” 

“No, no. Oh, how can I explain my poor self ? 
Here, in this room, I have written letters to someone I 
loved, just as Felice does now. Indeed, there are days 
when I know that someone leans over the back of my 
chair and guides the pen. Yes, you may smile. Hector.” 

“I do not smile, dear aunt. I understand.” 

“I’m just a foolish old woman.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her very tenderly. 

“You believe what I believe,” he said. “This long 
Road that we travel must lead to Somewhere—Some¬ 
where that is a starting-point again.” 

“That is what I believe. Hector. And more !” 

“You will meet others there.” 

“I believe.” She broke away from his grasp and 
went quickly from the room. In a few minutes she 
returned leading Felice by the hand. 

He stepped forward too quickly to give her reassur¬ 
ance. She felt for the hand of the aunt and stared at 
him affrightedly. Then, miraculously, the blankness 
went from her face. She smiled as he had known her to 
smile in the days when they were lovers. 

“How foolish of me,” she said, and rested a hand in 
his. 

He would have taken her in his arms if it hadn’t been 
for the warning gesture of his aunt. 

“You are getting better, Felice,” he said, gently. 

“Socn I shall be quite well,” she replied. “Did you 
think I had forgotten you, Hector ?” 

The fact that she called him by name stirred him 
deeply : then he reflected that his aunt might have 
coached her on the way to the room. In truth, she was 
immeasurably better. The slight, graceful form was 
eloquent of careful nursing. For ten minutes she talked 
to him about his work ; she said she had read so much 
about his achievements. But not once did she refer to 
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the relationship that had existed between them before 
the death of her father. Sir Gerald. That tragic episode 
might never have happened. It seemed mercifully to 
have been eradicated from her mind. 

“And when you are completely recovered, Felice, 
you will come to me ?” he asked. 

“Of course/' she said, and seemed surprised that he 
should have made the remark. “You are going to do so 
much in your business—aren't you ? When you have 
succeeded I shall come to you. Is that enough ?" 

He looked at his aunt, understood the signal given, 
and gravely nodded to the girl. 

A little while and he was on his way back to his own 
house. He dined alone, then retired to his study, and 
not till midnight was long past did he fling down his 
pen and papers and seek his bed. 

He had no valet to wait upon him and render those 
little services that make the life of the rich man easier 
than that of the poor. He was so simple in his tastes, so 
independent of the millions he had inherited that, an 
ordinary clubman, given to a little extravagance, would 
have pitied him. 

To the casual student of human nature he was no 
more than a unit in the vast army that peoples the earth. 
He had achieved no greater triumph than to become 
possessed of a gigantic, an almost incalculable fortune. 
He, himself, had reflected that there was really nothing 
purchasable that might make for him a new vision of 
earthly paradise : he was no richer than the man who 
just managed to pay his way and derive a litde leisure. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

C^ UD , S ° f de P ression were darkening the City 

R^nnr' men WCre ) u gg Hn g with finance. 

Rumours of failures were coming across the telephone 

of finan V< M half ; hour - From America came warnings 
of financial crashes that couldn’t be avoided. Politi- 

tW^rt Sh ? k ° lg r thelr H ? ds sa P ient ly and whispering 
that the burden of war debts was wearing down the 

strength of the whole world. In Italy, Mussolini, the 

son of a butcher in a humble station of life, was passing 

^ ™ stren g th f o strength, forcing home his personality® 

hazard a guess at his intentions. France, gathering 
ogether all the gold she could lay hands on, was urging 

f™m P F° P - e t0 W ° rk the ener gy °f giants, refrain 

trom buying any goods that were not of French produc¬ 
tion, and apply their minds whole-heartedly to the main- 
taining of national dignity. Other countries were 

feverifhness 11 a ° d France and openly criticizing this 

rhir n ^r nd ° n ’ news PfP ers L w ere hinting in leading articles 
that all was not well—that in spite of the devastation 

wrought by the war ended in ’eighteen there was a fear 

that Mars might again reach for the sword. More 

J," d i SC , reCt w“ ters were actually asking what would be the 
attitude of Britain if the two Latins should fly at each 
other s throat. Would Britain cede Malta to Italy so that 
Mussolini s navy might have a base in the Mediterranean ? 
Would France insist on dragging shattered England into 
another conflict? The war-weary replied that never 
again would they contribute to anything remotely 
approjiching the cataclysmic horror of the Four Years’ 
War. Sell Malta to the Italians if they wish to buy it,” 
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said the masses. “Give it to them if they won’t buy. 
But don’t let us be stampeded into another ghastly 
outrage against civilization.” 

And silver was still falling ! Germany had debased 
it; the British had debased it. The Far East was 
starving ; their mills were closed ; shipping was at a 
standstill; trade was stagnant. Eastern merchants 
were pleading for a better understanding. “You have 
so lowered the value of our silver,” they said, “that we 
cannot afford to trade. Your gold standard has strangled 
us.” 

Michael Stradde was finding it more difficult to with¬ 
stand the heat and turmoil of the battle. His two 
partners, Hamshaw and Bleeker, had become a menace 
to his schemes. Their courage was gone, but in its 
place had come sullen resistance to his overtures for 
more money with which to add to his silver holdings. 

The newspapers began to goad. Why had Michael 
Stradde severed all connection with the theatre ? Had 
his interest faded ? Or was he conserving his financial 
strength for some other enterprise ? 

La Lune, ever shrewd, dared to reproach him for his 
lack of caution. 

“They will follow up these questions with a hint that 
your financial position is not as strong as it was,” she 
warned him. 

“It isn’t,” he replied gloomily. 

“The right thing to have done was to add to your 
theatrical enterprises,” she insisted. “That would have 
put them off the scent.” 

“You are a woman,” he said, rather bitterly, “and 
cannot be expected to see the situation as I see it.” 

They were in her Hampstead house at the time. He 
had come to her with a weary mind and body after a 
desperate conference with his partners in which he had 
played the bully for the last time. 

She rested a hand on his knee, and said, compassion¬ 
ately, rather than reproachfully : 
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“Haven’t I given up the whole of my life to the 

my personality. Why have I done all this’ >” P ° D 

^Trne re id" the fl °? r and said with so “ emotion • 
thisT” Mauvlne - 1 wonder why you have done all 

She answered him simply. 

“Because I love you.” 

,\ have j ri - ed to be g° od to you, Mauvine ” he said 

looked around the sumpmou^ftfrSsheJroom^^You 

*“ f “ ^ ~2".uppo Y ,«d“ 

''Nearly aU ?” he echoed. 

it, but°youl e d d it.>> ar8e SUm UP ° n me ‘ 1 dldn>t ask ^ 

“If yOU ^ ppie , r than y° u were, Mauvine ?” 
i m °ney could make a woman happy — ves But 

but I am still Mauvine ‘La T imp » * j , f 

more.” e ' That 40d nothing 

trembling in her eyes. ' He gras'jTedher hand andheUit 

able^in W ‘’’“^iTtcanfdoT remark ' 

are some things tbL not eJen money ZllTy >’ 8 ' ^ 

Instantly, her eyes lit up with courage ^ W a 

nearer and kissed him on the cheek g ^ m ° Ved 

Thats over,” she said, brioLt-lv “iv 

S? ,f h d 0 r c T n: «*““ h s?e ";s, g 

home—here—our home. And after dinner I’ll 
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play and sing to you. And to-morrow you shall go to 
the office prepared to put new strength into those partners 
of yours.” 

“Great woman 1” he said. 

“You have made me great—if I am great,” she said. 
“I like a fight as much as you do.” 

“You know that I regard you as the only woman 
fitted to be my partner.” 

“Let us drop all that sentimental talk,” she said. 
“Let’s forget everything save this hour of rest and 
relaxation from business.” 

“I must say what’s in my mind, Mauvine,” he insisted. 
“Always keep this before you : I regard you as the only 
friend I have in the world. And to a man in my position, 
faced with all the difficulties with which I am faced, a 
friend is much more valuable than—than-” 

“Don’t use that word, mistress,” she pleaded. “Com¬ 
ing from your lips it burns like white-hot iron.” 

The tears had started again. He rose to his feet, 
turned and stooped so that he might press both hands to 
her cheeks. He kissed her. 

“You are sweeter and dearer to me than any man-made 
law could make you,” he said. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

^pHERE was tension in the offices of Stradde, Ham- 
. shaw and Bleeker. Indifference had changed to 
conjecturing among the members of the staff. Clerk 
passed on to clerk the latest rumour : the Chief was in 
silver up to his neck and the price was falling as fast as 
he bought. Even Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger 
was beginning to take an interest in the affairs of mer¬ 
chant princes, finding them more fascinating than his 
beloved film plays. He was beginning to understand all 
those jocular remarks of clerks in other firms when they 
passed mm in the street or met him in the bank. “How’s 
silver ? How much silver have you bought to-day ?” 

The countenances of Hamshaw and Bleeker_especi¬ 

ally Bleeker—betrayed to the staff that all was not well. 
Bleeker had become more pallid, nervous, irritable 
Hamshaw walked with his hands clenched. Cables 
arrived and cables were sent in an endless stream. Con¬ 
fusion was creeping over the old firm. Heads of depart¬ 
ments were perplexed : they asked for orders from 
Bleeker and Hamshaw, but they were told to “carry on” 
and not impede. 3 

Only Grymdyke, the reticent private secretary of 
the Chief, went about his work as though nothing unto¬ 
ward was happening. Never was his tactfulness so 
pronounced as during those momentous days. It would 
have been easier for the proverbial camel to get through 
the eye of the needle than for any caller to see Michael 
Stradde without an appointment: even with an appoint¬ 
ment he had to submit to careful examination of his 
credentials. 

The fateful meeting was held in the Board-room. 
The two partners were fortified with facts and figures. 

*09 


o 
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They had reached the end of their patience. In his 
private room, Stradde glanced at his watch. 

“Ready, Grymdyke ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Hamshaw and Mr. Bleeker are waiting, sir.” 

“Good 1” He forced a smile. On the desk before 
him was a cablegram from Loewenstein. Another sub¬ 
stantial “parcel” had been purchased. That fact in 
itself should convince the vacillating partners that 
Stradde was still full of confidence. 

The purchase had been made early that morning. 
The news was conveyed to Hector in his office. A 
message had gone from Hector to his agents : “Fling 
more on the market 1” 

Stradde rose from his chair and washed his hands in 
the basin set in the alcove. He was still smiling as he 
came back to his chair. 

“Give me my papers,” he said to Grymdyke. 

Grymdyke placed them in his hands and moved to 
open the door. 

For the first time Stradde revealed to his secretary his 
feelings towards his partners. The smile departed; 
his jowl jutted out. 

“Let’s pump courage into these swine ,” he said, 
and passed out to the corridor leading to the Board- 
room. 

Grymdyke didn’t even arch his eyebrows at the remark. 
He merely inclined his head after the manner of a well- 
trained butler. But when the door was closed on his 
chief he did a remarkable thing. He went to the sacred 
desk, opened a drawer, and examined the revolver he 
found there. For some time he had suspected its pre¬ 
sence ; the fact that it was there sent him to the windows 
that looked down the square. His brows were rutted. 
He heard a voice coming from an adjoining window. 
It was Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger, calling to his 
pigeons : 

“Come on, you beauties,” he was calling. “Lord I 
If I had wings like you have, do you think I’d stick 
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around this dirty hole of a City ? Would I hell I 
BeHncte I ”* 116 ^ Hollywood ever y time ! Me and 

In the Board-room the partners tackled the Chief. 

They fancied that his tail was beginning to droop It 
strengthened them. r 


“Now, gentlemen I” said Stradde as he settled himself 
in his chair. 

“We’re faced with ruin,” said Hamshaw, bluntly, 
liien, in quick, nervous phraseology he ran through the 
sorry story of deflated securities. Unless Stradde cut 
his silver losses nothing could save them from a debacle. 
Cut his losses I But at what a cost ! 

He said no word. His lips were tightly closed ; he 
looked at his partners through two slits that represented 
his eyes. He listened to Hamshaw as though he had 
heard it all before but felt that it would be a waste of 
breath to interrupt. The freight market—one of their 
principal sources of income—had tumbled—the bottom 
was knocked out of it. The harbours of the country 
were choked with idle ships ; there was nothing being 
exported. A large number of cargoes, bought by 
Hamshaw’s department, remained unsold : Russia was 
dumping her wheat and produce at prices so low that to 
sell would mean the loss of a fortune to the firm. A 
speculation in timber had failed for the same reason. 

And silver was still falling ! 

Bleeker received a nod from Hamshaw, cleared his 
throat, and said, nervously, that the only way to cover 
their liabilities was to raise a loan. 

“I have made private inquiries about the amount we 
might hope to borrow on those ships of ours that are 
free of any encumbrance.” He said this fearfully. 

A silence fell. They saw the storm coming up against 
the wind. The expression on Stradde’s face was awe- 
some. The bull head seemed to increase in size ; the 
veins of his neck bulged out; he clenched his right 
hand and struck the table a heavy blow. 
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“What ?” he roared. “This firm ‘lombard* its ships 1 
By God, if an earlier Stradde had heard you make 
that suggestion he would have shot you dead.” 

Neither of the partners spoke. The fire in Stradde’s 
eyes did not alarm them : they accepted the outburst as 
further proof of the weakening of the will. They 
glanced at each other, then looked down at their papers 
on the table. Even Bleeker felt stronger than the Chief 
in that moment. 

Stradde regained control of himself. He wiped his 
damp forehead with a handkerchief and moistened his 
lips with the tip of his tongue. He appeared to have 
been exhausted by that outburst. Who would have 
believed that it could take so much out of him ? He was 
asking himself that question, and the other two knew it. 
He was like a champion pugilist who has beaten so many 
opponents that he neglects to train as carefully as in the 
old days : a heavy punch comes his way and for the first 
time he realizes that he is not invincible, that defeat is 
very near. 

“Sorry,” he said, breathlessly. (He was sorry for 
himself.) “Sorry,” he repeated. “That remark of 
yours, Bleeker, took me by surprise. You weren’t 
serious, of course. I should have seen that. No, we 
mustn’t quarrel to-day. We mustn’t break asunder. 
Understand ?” 

They remained silent. They were watching the 
beaten pugilist struggling to his knees and so to his feet. 
They were rather sorry for him. 

“We must stick together. Understand ? It’s the 
united front that wins every time. Understand ? Silver 
is bound to rise. Understand ?” 

That pathetic reiteration of the word “Understand” 
struck a note of tragedy. Hamshaw got up and filled a 
glass full of soda-water. He handed it to Stradde 
without a word and stood near his chair while he gulped 
it down. He took away the empty glass and set it on the 
small table near the siphon, then went back to his chair. 
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Stradde didn’t appear to attach any significance to the 
service rendered. . 

“Bound to rise,” he repeated, parrot-like. “And you 
believe that,” he said, with a foolish laugh. “You would 
have me cut the losses now, but that’s just nervousness 
on your part. Why didn’t you urge it before ? Because 
you know that I haven’t always been a buyer. I’ve sold 
in order to average. I’ve bought at forty-five and at 
thirty-five and sold for the sake of the difference. Aver- 
aging. Understand, Bleeker ? We’ve got to hold on 

now.” 

“Those who ought to know say that it will go below a 

shilling an ounce,” said Bleeker. 

Stradde stared at him as though he were amazed that 

Bleeker had the courage to speak out. 

Hamshaw struck a blow : 

“I suppose you are aware that, whenever you have 
bought, someone has flung more silver on the market ?” 
Stradde threw up his head, challengingly. 

“Well ?” he exclaimed. 

“Do you know who it is ?” 

“And I don’t care,” said Stradde, but he did. 

“It is your nephew, Hector,” said Hamshaw. 
“Although you ought to have known it, I have had the 
impression for some time that you were ignorant of it.” 
Stradde took the blow with splendid indifference and 

evasion. 

“I have no nephew,” he said. 

There came a knock at the door—they knew it was 
Grymdyke. Stradde gave the answering signal by 
knocking three times on the table with his knuckles. 
Grymdyke brought in a letter and handed it to Stradde. 
As he read it his neck veins began to inflate. The 
manager of one of the firm’s banks wished to see him on 
a matter of great urgency. He nodded to Grymdyke 

and began to get to his feet. 

“May we inquire the nature of the news ? Hamshaw 

asked. 
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“I—I am not in a position to acquaint you.” 

“We are your partners, Mr. Stradde.” 

“Yes—yes. Of course.” He stared about him in a 
bewildered manner. Then, “We’ll adjourn the meet¬ 
ing,” he said, bluntly. He reached out a hand and 
grasped the arm of Grymdyke. Actually he was totter¬ 
ing I The big powerfully-built body seemed to have 
become loose and incapable of holding itself upright. 
Hamshaw and Bleeker rose quickly from their chairs, 
but Grymdyke, assuming the position of the protector, 
led his Chief from the room. 


The bank manager locked the door of his private 
room after Stradde had taken a chair. Then, with the 
semblance of diffidence, but infusing a certain note of 
authority into his voice, he said : 

“Mr. Stradde, we have here, from you, a greater 
number of bills than we are accustomed to receive from 
you. They have not come through the ordinary bill- 
brokers, but were sent to us by your firm to discount. 
May I ask why this has been adopted ?” 

' Stradde’s lips began to move, but it was some time 
before he could frame a reply, and even then it was a 
feeble evasion. 

“Extr’ordin’ry !” he managed to say. “The firm of— 
of Stradde, Hamshaw and Bleeker. With a standing—a 
standing-” 

“Quite so,” said the manager, quietly and with 
dignity. “Of course you understand that I am not 
acting on my own initiative. I know that your firm 
has a reputation extending over-” 

“Nearly a hundred and fifty years,” said Stradde, 
firmly. 

“Exactly,” said the manager. “It isn’t the first time 
the bills have come through the firm.” 

“And no objection has ever been raised ?” 

“No, Mr. Stradde. But when I saw this large sum 
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(he indicated the heap of papers), and noted the firms on 
whom they were drawn, I felt bound to submit the 

matter to my Board-” 

“Well ? Well ?” The enfeebled lion was trying to 
work itself into a rage. 

“I regret to say, Mr. Stradde, that I am instructed to 
inform you that the bank cannot see its way to accom¬ 
modate your firm in this manner, unless—’’ With a 
faint smile he added : “Unless you deposit saleable 

securities with the bank.” 

The lion was dazed by the shot. The wound was in 
the region of the heart—or seemed to be. He felt the 
blood rush to his face, then rush away, leaving him icy 
cold. The big, powerful hands seemed to lose their 
strength : he couldn’t have lifted a finger. The manager 
was scrutinizing his face. Stradde knew that he must 
have the money the bills represented—he must have the 
money to meet the bills the firm had accepted. Non¬ 
payment would mean bankruptcy ! And bankruptcy 
would mean the trampling into the dust of a reputation 
that spread over a hundred and fifty years a reputation 

gained in every part of the world. 

He called on a reserve of physical strength. He telt 

the old glow of enthusiasm coming back to him. He 
could fight when his back was against the wall. He had 
fought a thousand fights in his career and won every 
time. But this was the greatest fight of all. He must 


win—win. 

He laughed patronizingly as he replied : , 

“You ought to know perfectly well that we don t 
keep large stocks of saleable securities. There is our 

fleet, for instance.” . , 

It was the manager’s turn to smile indulgently. 

“Yes, Mr. Stradde,” he said, “but shipping is not 
what it was, and the bank has advanced such large sums 
to other firms on the security^ of their ships that the 

Board will not allow any more.” u . 

Stradde gulped down something that had risen to his 


« 
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throat. He wanted to leap at this poor miserable sycho- 
phant—this servant of the bank who had always been 
so unctuous in the presence of a member of his firm. He 
wanted to smash him between the eyes for daring to 
send for him and talk to him in this strain. He recov¬ 
ered composure. 

“I didn't mean to borrow on the security of those 
ships,” he said. “I was only going to say that the fleet 
alone represents a sum of-” 

“Exactly,” said the manager with exasperating calm, 
“and so, no doubt, do other assets of your firm, but 
what you are now asking for is a blank credit which in 
these days is impossible-” 

“Stop I” said Stradde. “Forget the ships. You 
know that we are holding a large quantity of silver. I 
can deposit with you the warrants and certificates.” 

That ought to satisfy this smirking swine of a manager ! 
This poor little cog in the wheel of business! 

But why did his lips curl in contempt ? By God, he 
was taking a liberty 1 

The voice of the manager came with the chilling effect 
of November rain. Stradde actually shivered as he 
listened. 

“The bank has no faith in silver, Mr. Stradde. Have 
you seen the latest drop in price ? Down to twelve 

pence ! Your holdings must have cost you some¬ 
thing.” 

Stradde’s fingers grasped a pen from the inkstand on 
the table : they twisted the pen this way and that. The 
pen snapped as though it were a match-stick. He could 
hear a roaring in his ears. That would be the City 
laughmg in derision as the firm took the “knock”. One 
last shot : 

I don’t care a damn what the holdings cost. I can 
sell, even at a shilling. I don’t want credit. Under¬ 
stand ?” 

He must think, think, think I The firm had three or 
four other banking accounts in London, but was it any 
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use appealing to them ? Some damn’ silly rumour had 
spread around. These banks had long ears and many 
spies. Nothing escaped them. They were never to be 
caught off their guard. He knew he had been indiscreet 
about those bills : he should have sold them through a 
bill-broker. 

The manager interrupted his train of thought. 

“If you will sign this, Mr. Stradde, I will hand over 
to you the bills. I suppose you will want them. ,, 

Stradde signed the receipt mechanically, took up the 
bundle of bills and left the bank. In the street he 
removed his hat, grateful for the cooling wind. He 
went back to his office. He stumbled, rather than 
walked along the corridor to his private room. He 
slumped into his chair. 

Grymdyke glided in and placed a private cable on his 
desk, then withdrew. It was a code cable from Loewen- 
stein. Another blow, full in the face ! Loewenstein 
had failed in his attempt to discount some large bills 

Stradde had sent him 1 f 

Again Grymdyke glided in noiselessly with a second 

message from Loewenstein. 

Stradde’s fingers could scarcely turn the pages of the 

code book. T j 

“Awkward rumours about firm coming from London. 

Instruct.” , , . . , , 

So ! It had come to that—had it ? The scandal¬ 
mongers were busying themselves already. Something 
must be done immediately. He knew that. First get 
the financial tangle straightened out; then he would deal 
with the gossips ! And deal with them only as Michael 
Stradde could. By God, he would lash them to heel! 
And he’d bleed them to death in his chosen time I None 
should escape him. He picked up the bundle of bills 
from the desk on which he had thrown them. He 
didn’t know where he was going, but he must get 


out. 


Hamshaw came in without knocking at the door. He 
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was pale with emotion ; there was the red light of fear in 
his eyes. He tottered to the desk. 

“Bad news, Stradde ! Bad news l” 

No “Chief ” 1 No “Mr. Stradde” ! No respect. 

Stradde nodded promptingly : his own heart was 
beating frenziedly. 

“The bank in Hong Kong cables that Furthow has 
stopped payment and want cover at once !” 

Hamshaw gasped out the words and turned to grasp a 
chair to support himself. Thus, he didn’t mark the 
crumpling up of Stradde as he dropped into his. 

“Chief! Stradde! Speak! Do something !” 

Stradde was staring at the desk : his face was like a 
death mask. 

Another disaster ! 

Furthow stopped payment! Was that the reason why 
the bank had refused to discount those bills ? Had they 
heard the news from Hong Kong ? 

A knock at the door—a timid, hesitant knock. 

Hamshaw looked at Stradde. 

“Come in,” Hamshaw called, arrogating to himself 
the right to command. 

Stradde gripped the arm-rest of his chair and tried to 
get to his feet. If this was the fight for which he was 
waiting he would show them that he had some stomach 
for it. 

It was the commissionaire. Without saying a word 
he brought in the early edition of an evening newspaper 
and placed it on the desk. He withdrew as quietly as he 
had entered. 

Both Hamshaw and Stradde stared at the paper and 
waited for each other to pick it up. They knew that the 
commissionaire was not in the habit of bringing in an 
early newspaper to that room unless there was something 
of great import in it. 

Stradde laughed unpleasantly as he reached for the 
paper and opened it. They could have seen that heading 
a mile away : 
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“Hong Kong Merchants Stop Payment 1 Large 
London Firm Said to be Heavily ^ Involved I 
Deficit Said to Run into Millions 1 

Again they looked at each other. Of the two Ham- 
shaw was the most perturbed. His cheeks had lost all 
semblance of colour : his lips were twitching. He was 
now relying on Stradde. Surely, surely, that colossal 
brain would evolve a way out of the difficulties by which 

they were menaced. c 

And Stradde was saying to himself: Will our firm 

go the way of Furthow ?” They might try to sell ships 

fnd silver, but . . . the City would increase their 

handicaps by their damnable rumours. 

“All right,” he said to Hamshaw—said it in the voice 

of one weakling trying to stimulate another. We d 

better move ! Action is essential.” 

“Yes ” said Hamshaw, but he had only partially 

heard : ’ he was thinking now of his wife—his fluffy- 
brained wife and her social ambitions. If the smash 
should come and the firm fall into bankruptcy, what 
would become of her ? Many a time she had dared to 
criticize Stradde and hint at just such a possibility as 

^Stradde looked at the bundle of bills rejected by the 

bank. He rang for Grymdyke. y , 

“Can you get old Leeper here at once, Grymdyke . 
he said, “but don’t let him know or understand that the 

H^Old Leeper was a bill broker. And Michael Stradde, 
once the man of iron nerve, hated and feared in the City, 
masterful, arrogant—Michael Stradde meant to ask of 

Leeper a favour 1 

Fate, in weaving her tragedies, loves to play with 
extremes. 


Tension 1 Tension I Tension 1 Nerves strung up 
voices lowered to whispers. In the general office die 
clerks were passing the news to each other. A news 
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paper had been brought in : they had read of the 
Furthow affair. They asked each other, “How much has 
the firm been caught for ?” They even passed on the 
question to the head book-keeper : he refused to satisfy 
their curiosity. But he knew 1 

Old Leeper the bill-broker came to the private office 
of Stradde. Strange, uncanny looking fellow, Leeper. 
Lean and hungry looking, in spite of his reputed savings 
and earnings. Walked slowly, looked suspiciously at 
everybody. Gimlet eyes, hooked nose that was always 
damp at the point. Other merchants in the City wouldn’t 
have dreamed of employing Leeper in any circumstances, 
but Stradde had a peculiar fondness for the fellow. The 
affection began when Stradde actually rendered the man a 
service : Stradde had said to himself at the time : “I 
have bought that man body and soul,” and he was very 
nearly right. Leeper would sell bills for the firm as 
though they were his own ; he would squeeze a fraction 
out of a buyer. . . . 

“Sir ?” 

“Any demand for bills, Leeper ?” 

The old man shook his head. He hadn’t been around 
the City that day. 

4 Get to business, Leeper 1 I have some bills here 
and I want to know what you can do. Otherwise, they 
go to Paris to be sold.” 

Do that, Mr. Stradde,” said the old man, confiden¬ 
tially. “Send them to Paris.” He tip-toed near the 
chair as though there were other listeners in the room. 
Only Hamshaw was there. Leeper whispered : “There’s 
no market to-day for those bills 1” 

‘‘What do you mean by that ?” Stradde asked. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Mr. Stradde. I’m afraid 
the market has had enough of your bills.” 

Stradde leaped to his feet, his face red with rage. 

Old Leeper held his ground. 

God knows it hurts me, Mr. Stradde, to have to say 

it.” 7 
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“How do you know ? How do you know ?” 

“A firm that bought a large number of your bills in 
the last few months told me that no more were required 

—whatever that may mean.” 

Stradde passed a hand over his forehead, then pressed 

both palms to his temples. 

“Go on,” he said. “Which firm ?” 

And Old Leeper replied : 

“Gonzolas Brothers I” 

“Gonzolas 1” Stradde echoed and his lips tightened 
the instant after the word was out of his mouth. 

Hector 1 Hector was carrying out his threat! 

Stradde said weakly : “Edward Gonzolas is dead. 
I thought the business had been liquidated.” 

“The firm carries on,” said Leeper, and Stradde knew 
that he was referring to the activities of his nephew. 
Hector. “And the firm holds bills of yours to the 
extent of two millions. They have been selling silver, 
too—heavily. Their last sale, to-day, brought the 

market down to twelve pence 1” 

“That will do,” said Stradde, and turned from the old 
man. “Thanks for coming along to see me. Good 

of you. I’ll remember it.” 

Hamshaw looked at Stradde when the door was closed 

and asked faindy : “What now ?” 

“The obvious thing,” said Stradde. 111 go to see 

Hector 1” 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


H E hadn’t the strength of will to go straight to the 
offices of his nephew. He instructed the chauffeur 
to drive here and there until the courage came. A 
thousand thoughts flashed through his mind. A thou¬ 
sand comparisons suggested themselves. Money ! What 
had it done for him ? Why had he bartered the best 
years of his life for silver ? If only he had acted as 
Mauvine had suggested long ago ! If only he had 
stolen out of business and taken a small country house 
with her ! He might have found great happiness with 
Mauvine—the only woman who had ever made real 
appeal to his senses. He wondered what was going on 
in the mind of Hamshaw. And that doll of a wife of 
his—what would she say when she learned that in place 
of a knighthood Hamshaw might have to toddle along to 
Carey Street and answer the questions of the Official 
Receiver ? Little fool 1 Little, empty-headed fool 1 
How the hell had a man like Hamshaw come to pick her 
up ? And there was Bleeker ! Poor Bleeker 1 For the 
first time in his life Stradde was sorry for Bleeker. He 
was so frail a piece of humanity : he ought never to have 
entered the City. He should have kept bees in some 
quiet country village. Would Bleeker have the courage 
to withstand the calumny that might be heaped on the 
firm within the next few weeks ? . . . 

Hector said to the clerk who brought the card : 

“Show him in.” Then he sat down at his desk and 
pretended to write. He was unusually pale. There was 
a hard look in his eyes. He had known for a long while 
that this crisis would be reached : he had waited for it 
with the avidity of a wronged man awaiting the moment 
when the positions should be reversed and the oppressor 
placed in the seat of the oppressed. 
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Stradde had stiffened his back while awaidng the 
summons. He would bluff through this, he told him¬ 
self. There should be no reference to bygones. He 
would be the dear-thinking business man devoid ot 
enmity. He walked into the private office with the 
mien of a relative—a happy, lovable relative returning 

from a long journey. 

“My dear Hector ! How are you ? 

And a harsh, even brutal voice, answered : 

“Sit down, Mr. Stradde, but make your stay as short 
as possible : I have so much to do before the office 

closes for the day.” 

Stradde was thrown out of his stride. His swagger 
departed. He was conscious of a sickness in the pit ot 

his stomach. „ , . . 

“Hector, I am your uncle. Don t forget that. 

Hector had risen to his feet. 

“I do not recognize the relationship, Mr. Stradde, 

6 Stradde beat down the angry retort that rose to his 

^“Let us talk business, then,” he said. “I heard that 
you are holding some bills of ours.^ I wondered if you 

were disposed to take some more ? 

Hector looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Why come to me ?” he asked. 

Tiny blobs of sweat began to form underneath 
Stradde’s eyes. He had said to himself on the way from 
the office that Hector was his last hope ; but Hector 

wasn’t betraying anything like friendliness. 

“I’ll be quite frank with you, Hector, he said at last. 
“You may have heard some of the rumours about the 

firm-” 

“Who hasn’t ?” 

“We are holding so much silver- 

“Are you hoping that I will buy your silver . 

Stradde’s voice was weakening : he could feel that 

he was fighting a losing battle. 
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“We are a little short of money,” he blurted out. 
“Must meet certain liabilities next week. I—I thought 
that if I came to you and placed my cards on the 
table-” 

Hector’s lips turned in contempt. 

“There’s nothing in your hand of cards, Mr. Stradde, 
that isn’t known to me,” he said. 

“Look here. Hector-” 

“I know what you are going to say, Mr. Stradde— 
that silver will rise and that if I accommodate you now 
you will repay . . . and all the sorry rest of it.” 

“I want help. Hector. I’m not a fool—I know that 
you hold a very strong hand. Let’s be friends—just 
for a few minutes—so that I can explain the position of the 
firm.” 

“I know the position of your firm, Stradde I My 
agents keep me informed of everything in the world of 
business. They have told me that Stradde, Hamshaw 
and Bleeker is on its last legs, that within a few weeks, 
days, it will crumple up and wither under public con¬ 
tempt.” 

“Think of all I did for you. Hector I” 

“I have thought of everything,” said Hector. “No, I 
will not help your firm.” 

Stradde flung out his hand entreatingly. 

“For God’s sake, boy-” 

“I am not a boy,” said Hector. “I am a man, and an 
old man in spite of my years. You and your partners 
have made me old before my time. You set your heels 
on my happiness and crushed it, just as I am working to 
crush you now.” 

Stradde was bending at the knees. Was it conceiv¬ 
able that this one-time Croesus, this one-time giant in the 
City, was going to fall on his knees and plead for help ?” 

“Look, Hector, to show you how terrible is my plight, 
how great my need, I will go down on my knees to you 
and beg for help.” 

Hector said sharply : 
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“Don’t do that l Don’t do it. You recall to my mind 
a scene that took place in your study in Grosvenor 
Crescent. Remember it ? When Sir Gerald Greaves 
went down on his knees to you, begging, praying for a 
little relief from the agony you were piling on him. 
Damn you, recall that scene for yourself and then ask 

me for help.” 

“Hector, just a minute-” . 

“No,” said Hector decisively. “Your firm must sink. 
The silver you have bought and bought against the best 
of advice will weigh you down. I told you once that 
I would make the coffins of you and your partners or 
silver. It was a figure of speech, but there was a great 

deal of ironic truth in it.” 

“Hector, I know that silver will rise and I will repay a 
hundredfold for the help.” 

Hector flashed back : , , 

“Stradde, I have enough money to buy a hundred 

and more firms in this city. I don’t want any more. 

Money has bought for me all that there was left to buy— 

this moment of triumph. I’ve seen you broken, or 

rather, I shall see you broken.” 

“I tell you. Hector, that silver will yet save us : make 

us mightier than any other firm in the world. Only 
to-day I had a cablegram from my most trusted agent, 
Loewenstein. You remember Loewenstein, Hector ? Fine 
fellow. Shrewd, too. Listen l He tells ^ me that the 
upward movement is already taking place.” 

Hector laughed mockingly. 

“It is possible that you are a fool as well as a rogue 
he asked bitterly. “Loewenstein? Silver must have 
blunted your senses.” He stopped : his teeth grated ; 
he stepped to the door, opened it and called : Come 

in V 9 

Amazed, scarcely believing his own eyes, Stradde 
stared at the man who stepped into the room from the 

corridor. Then he said lifelessly : 

“Loewenstein l My God l Loewenstein 
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Hector said: “Yes, Loewenstein, my most trusted 
agent.” 

Stradde looked from face to face. The mouth of the 
|ew was eloquent of utter contempt—contempt for the 
“giant” who was now dwindling to the porportions of a 

pigmy. 

“Your trusted agent ?” he echoed. 

“Mine,” Hector affirmed. “He has kept me supplied 
with all the information I required concerning your 
operations. ... All right, Loewenstein, you had better 
leave this to me. . . . Stradde, you may remember the 
time when you built those offices of yours. Think I 
I want to explain Locwenstein’s position. The wing of 
the offices in which your rooms are situated is on ground 
where formerly there were a number of small shops. 
Unknown to the poor occuerpis, you bought those 
premises, one by one, and then ejected the tenants. You 
threw them out. Didn’t care a damn what might happen 
to them. You had money ; they had none. One of the 
tenants was a Jew named Lyon. The night you threw 
him out of his little place he pleaded with you to let him 
stay : his wife was expecting to be confined that very 

night. ...” . 

“I don’t remember anything of the sort,” he said, but 

he was breathing hard. 

Hector went on : 


“Lyon pleaded for a little mercy. You had him flung 
out of your office by a commissionaire. Poor devil 1 
He was driven to the verge of madness by your 
action. His wife gave birth to a child—where ? Under 
a railway arch !” Hector’s face was rigid with passion 
for a moment. “Mother and child died in the open, 
with only the husband and father near. You killed them.” 
Stradde made an impatient gesture. 

“But, Hector, what—what has this to do with-” 

“I’ll tell you, Stradde. The Jew, Lyon, swore to be 
revenged. He left England, changed his name and 
became—Loewenstein, your trusted agent l” 
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“I don’t believe it!” said Stradde. 
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I can’t believe 


it. 
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Loewenstein made a forward movement. 

“Let me tell him,” he said to Hector. 

“No,” said Hector. “This moment is mine ; yours 
will come when the reputable firm of Stradde, Hamshaw 
and Bleeker figures in the bankruptcy list.” He swung 
to the possibilities of silver. “He knows more about 
silver and the market than any other man on earth. He 
fooled you into doing exactly what he wanted you to do. 
He dug your grave and helped you to roll into it. 

Stradde fascinated Loewenstein in that moment. He 
appeared to be more rational than his nephew. He was 
staring at Loewenstein, not accusingly but contemptu¬ 
ously. . T » u 

“I always paid you highly for your services, Jew, he 

said. 

And Loewenstein replied bitterly : 

“My wife and child died in the roadway, under a 

railway arch.” ^ . . n . 

“Yes,” said Hector, “and his friends made a collection 

among themselves to meet the funeral expenses. Laugh 

at this, Stradde ; the friends were poor people ; they 

collected exactly thirty shillings .” 

Stradde was still staring at Loewenstein. 

“I trusted you implicitly,” he said. 

“You did,” said Hector and laughed mockingly. 
“He trapped you into buying so much silver that you 
must have thought you had it all. You were the laughing¬ 
stock of the financial world. Mr. Gonzolas told me that. 
He knew Loewenstein. When Loewenstein bought a 
‘parcel’ of silver for you with one hand he flung a 
‘parcel’ on the market with the other—Gonzolas s 

silver.” . 

“Tudasl” said Stradde, staring at Loewenstein. 

“Names don’t hurt,” said Hector. “Do you think 
that either Loewenstein or myself care a hang what you 
say or do now ?” 
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One more futile appeal: 

“Hector, I’m your uncle. If that firm should go down 
the shame of it will reflect on you.” 

“It will go down,” said Hector, “and the lower it falls 
the better it will please me. I told you that I would kill 
the firm. You may go on buying silver until your hair 
is the colour of it. I shall continue to throw it on the 
market.” 

Stradde changed his attitude. He was losing his 
nerve again. 

“I must get money,” he said desperately. 

“But not from me.” 

“Look here, Hector, I have taken great risks ? I have 
mortgaged everything. Unless I get money imme¬ 
diately we are done.” 

“You are done,” said Hector. “Not I.” 

“Do you mean to say that you would allow me- and 
that old firm to sink—to be crushed out, to become 
bankrupt—to become the contempt of every man in the 
City ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“My boy,” said Stradde, “you cannot be capable of 
thinking of what all this means.” 

“Stradde,” said Hector, “I can think clearly. You 
have been gambling in silver for years ; you have 
crushed everything under your heel in order to make 
yourself a silver king. Which was absurd ; silver has 
poisoned your mind as it has poisoned the mind of many 
others. Any man who tries to make a market in silver 
is a damn’ fool. Loewenstein knew that. You have 
regarded him as your best friend ; I’ve shown to you 
that he was your biggest enemy. . . . Loewenstein, 
don’t speak; this is my show. . . . Loewenstein fooled 
you. You killed the father of my sweetheart; that fact 
doesn’t seem to impress you. I said that I’d make you 
pay dearly and I am going to do it. Stradde, I could 
lend you ten to twenty millions, without inconveniencing 
myself. I wouldn’t lend you ten cents.” 
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Stradde cried out like the coward that he was becoming: 
“Hector, I’ll do anything—anything you like to ask 

if vou’ll help me out of this difficulty.” 

“Look at Loewenstein,” said Hector, and laugh 
bitterly. “There is the man who could persuade me. 
Ask him to ask me for the loan in your behalf and 

swear that I will do what he dictates.” 

Loewenstein, the Jew-the Jew who saw his wife and 

child die under a railway arch—-said : 

“I wouldn’t lend him a penny. ^ , , 

“That’s your answer,” said Hector. Tal ^ e lt: h * . 
to the office; go to your partners, HamsWw and Bleeker 
Tell them that so far as I’m concerned they are down and 
out I believe, although I’m not sure, that I could put 
the three of you in gaol; the public might laugh at your 

predicament but that wouldn’t be of any satisfaction 
me. Stradde, I told you I would make your coffin of 

^ Stradde wenffiom Hector’s office with his tail between 
his lees ; he knew that he had nothing to hope for. It 
was seven o’clock in the evening when he got back to the 
office- the staff was gone. The commissionaire was 
hoping to get away and rather arrogantly he said to 

Stradde : 

'That’s 5 my^usiness,” said Stradde and went on to his 

Pr Gry e m r dyte was gone. He had left a note : “I do not 
expect ™u back to-night, sir. There have been several 
trunk dlls about which I must see you in the morning. 
Especially about Stanforth ; he is pressing. 

Hell to Stanforth; he wanted money. Str “° es 
down at his desk and stared at the papers in front of him. 
Everything was faffing 1 Many a time he had looked at 
disaster without knowing the meaning of the word 
defeat but this time he looked at it as one who knows he 
cannot elude it. The workings of his mind were 
strange. He had been a giant in finance, so he told 


it 
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himself, and he was not going to let the City think that 
he was no more than a pigmy. If he had to go down, 
he’d go down fighting. Hector could have helped him 
but Hector was a prig who didn’t know the ethics of 
business. Hector was still dominated by sentiment when 
he ought to understand that sentiment was not part and 
parcel of City life. 

What was that noise ? 

What was that bump ! bump ! outside the window ? 
He didn’t get up from his chair, he told himself that he 
was just fretful. jfr> odv ; it was the closing of a door 
somewhere—a ck^ that wouldn’t shut. 

Bump ! Bump 1 

With a rasping of cloth against a brick wall I 

What the devil was it ? Dusk had come ; the City 
was quiet. The men who controlled millions of capital 
were gone back to their wives in the suburbs and in the 
country ; there was no sound of traffic—that had died 
down, the day was ended ; he was alone in his office. 

Bump ! Bump 1 

Damnation 1 The sound got on his nerves; he 
jumped from his chair and went to the window. The 
City pigeons were circling around the office; they 
appeared to be afraid of something ; they wanted to come 
to rest on the ledges for the night, but there was some¬ 
thing swinging ! Bump ! Bump ! 

It was the body of Bleeker, his partner ! 

Bleeker had taken his life. He had fastened one end 
of a rope around a desk and the other around his neck ; 
and then he had jumped from the window 1 

Stradde looked at the swaying thing and with 
tremendous self-control went back to his desk. There 
he picked up the telephone. 

“Give me the police station,” he said. 

He asked for someone to come around and remove the 
body. He laughed as he gave the order—laughed like 
one who knows that his own brain is cracking. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


H E recovered himself sufficiently to telephone through 
to Hamshaw’s country house. Funny that he 
should get quite a sensation out of being able to tell of 
Bleeker’s death. 

Mrs. Hamshaw came to the telepffln^. She might be 
a doll—a fluffy-brained doll—but^gj? that she knew 
something of the truth she could be rude. 

“Hamshaw’s not in,” she said. “If he has any 
courage he’s trying to get out of the ghastly mess into 

which you have flung him.” 

“I want to tell you about Bleeker.” That was all he 

could say. 

“I’ve seen this coming for a long while.” 

“I want to tell you about Bleeker. I want to tell 

ft 

you- 

“I warned Hamshaw against you long ago. I m 
getting my jewels together ; he’ll want them. Oh, you 

fools !” 

“About Bleeker . . . He’s hanged himself!” 

“Oh, I knew he would do a thing like that. 
Hamshaw won’t. I’ll see to that. Why don’t you do 
it ?” 

Hell! She was a virago. 

“I—I want to see Hamshaw,” he said. 

“He can’t come to town to-night. I have a dance 
on. Understand ?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand.” He laughed hysterically. 
“For God’s sake don’t spoil your dance.” 

He hung up the receiver. He wished that Grymdyke 
hadn’t gone home ; it was the first time that Grymdyke 
had ever let him down ; always he had been able to 
rely on Grymdyke’s calm. Poor Grymdyke 1 Faithful 
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servant for many years. Wlio would get him now 
that the crash had come ? 

He looked through the window ; the pigeons were 
alighting on the ledges; the body had been taken 
away. There had been many inquiries by the police ; 
he had answered them all. The police inspector had 
said : “Would you like me to stay with you, ^ sir ? 
Or accompany you home ?” And he had replied : No, 
these are happenings that we must expect in days of 
trouble. Cornejo see me in the morning.” 

The police lfi^been remarkably tolerant of his 
mood. He said^^»mself as he sat there that they had 
looked at him aWiough they couldn’t believe their 

own ears. f • **5 

Bump 1 Bump ! Bump ! 

Why couldn’t he shut out that sound ? 

Bleeker was dead ! Poor old Bleeker 1 No courage. 
How he had hated Bleeker during the last two years— 
hated him because he was so weak! And now he was 
dead 1 It didn’t seem real ; life didn’t seem real. He 
wondered what Hamshaw was doing ; he wondered 
what his little doll wife was really thinking : she had 
hoped to be “Lady” Hamshaw. Poor empty-headed 
little fool! 

Money 1 He must get money. But where ? There are 
times when even a reputed millionaire finds it extremely 
difficult to raise a hundred pounds in cash ; with the 
City full of rumours about the impending fall of the 
firm, he knew that he couldn’t hope to raise much. 

Strange that he didn’t think of his wife in these 
moments of extreme agitation ; perhaps his subconscious 
self said : “You have starved her brain so that she 
is incapable of thinking of how she might help you.” 

She would be sitting there in the drawing-room 
keeping vigil, as always she had done. 

He was walking about his office now—walking 
blindly, picking up pens and papers and flinging them 
down again. He was listening—he didn’t know for 
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what. The pigeons were gathered on the ledge of the 
window : he took no notice of them. The firm was 
down and out! He knew that. He had gambled and 
gambled without taking his partners into his con¬ 
fidence : the smash was imminent 1 He could see the 
face of the Official Receiver. He could see the news¬ 
papers shrieking: “Smash of a great City firm!” For 
generations that firm had stood for all that is meant 
by integrity and progress. In the Far East, the natives 
mentioned the firm as though it represented England. 
The ships of the firm had sailed every sea : its house 
flag compelled homage in every watei§£ Men had said 
of the firm : “If it is Stradde and Partners, it is all 
right.” What would they say now ? 

Gambled ? God, how he’d gambled. Not in thousands, 
but in millions 1 And what had Hector said to him ? 
What had Hector proved to him. That Loewenstein, the 
j ew —that little insignificant-looking Jew—had wrecked 
the firm of Stradde and Partners because his miserable 
little wife had died in childbirth beneath a railway 
arch! Clever little devil, Loewenstein. The Jews were 
clever; back over the centuries the Romans denied 
the Jews the right to enter any trade : they made of 
them money-changers, and so they sat at the doors of 
the temple and, as serfs, exchanged money ; and they 
had accepted their humble station, but made of it a 
profession so that they were masters of finance. 

Fancy Loewenstein fooling him I It was incredible 
because he had believed himself to be a genius in 
finance, yet Loewenstein had led him on, urging him 
to buy parcel after parcel of silver until he was loaded 
down with it; he couldn’t sell it: the banks would 
laugh at it if he offered it. Twelve pence an ounce ! 

The brain was darting about like a dragon-fly caught 
in the rain—alighting here, swirling there, seeking a 
shelter from that which harassed it. Bleeker dead ! 
Dam’ funny, really ! He didn’t think Bleeker had the 
courage to do a thing like that. Fancy Bleeker trying 
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to mortgage the ships ! And off his own bat, too ! 
Hadn’t Bleeker squirmed when he was asked what he 
meant by trying to “lombard” the ships of so great a 

firm ? 

It was nearly ten o’clock now. Dusk had deepened 
into darkness, but he didn’t switch on the lights. He 
rather liked the darkness—it was the only thing in 
sympathy with him. 

If there was a chance for him, he told himself, it was 
not in England. He must get abroad. He could start 
again. He wasn’t old. Mauvine had insisted that he 
was the youngest man in the City when it came to 
hard fighting. 

. Mauvine ! Of course, she was the only one in the 
world who could help him. He had done so much for 
her—hadn’t he ? Thousands of pounds he had passed 
into her keeping. He must go straight to her. 

He went downstairs and looked for the limousine 
that ought to have been there. It was gone ! He laughed 
rather pathetically. “They’re all deserting me,” he said 
aloud. He called a taxi. 


He wondered why the driver of the taxi stared at 
him. Did the swine think there was a doubt about 
his getting his fare ? 

He shut his eyes tightly as the taxi wove its way 
through the traffic towards Hampstead. He didn’t 
want the people on the pavements to point him out 
and shout: “There he goes 1 Stradde, who was a 
millionaire yesterday, or not long ago, and is now 
trying to sneak out of the country 1” 

For years he had been expecting the crash. His part¬ 
ners were fools to have trusted him. He laughed at 
the recollection of those meetings in the Board-room 
when he bullied them out of their cowardice. Of 
course he knew that they were right, but he didn’t 
dare admit^it. 
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And yet if silver had jumped a dozen points he would 
have sold and made millions. He would have been the 
richest man in all England. Great Scot! He would 
have been rich enough to finance a revolution. Ah 1 
That had been a dream of his, but he hadn’t said a 
word about it to anyone—not even to Mauvine. He 
might have bought a Dictatorship with his immense 
wealth ! Think of that! Who dared to say that money 
hadn’t power ? The fools ! Money could buy anything. 
It could depose kings and set a man like Michael Stradde 
on the throne of the Dictator 1 Of course, money 
came first in the affairs of man. It must always be so. 
. . . Drive on ! Drive on I How slowly this plebeian 
rat was driving his ramshackle of a taxi ! A Dictator 
could buy a fleet of thousands of speedy cars. 

But he wasn’t a Dictator. He had to realize that 
fact. So he pressed his palms to his temples and tried 
to beat down the storm that was raging in his mind. 
He said to himself: “I’m sane ! Never was saner in 
my life ! I may do anything with impunity. I could 
stop this taxi and fling a stone through the windows 
of that great shop window I I’d love to do that. Just 
to show my authority 1” 

Then back to the semblance of sanity ! The brain 
took a delight in hoaxing him. “Now you’re 
sane,” it would say, “and now you’re hopelessly 
insane.” 

He had no money ! How preposterous ! He might 
not be able to pay this driver the amount of the fare, 
but—well, he could strangle him if he protested against 
being bilked I 

It wasn’t feasible that a man might be a millionaire 
one day and a beggar the next. It was incredible that 
he couldn’t put his hands on a few thousands, ready 
cash. The banks wouldn’t lend it. The banks knew 
that he was smashed. 

No, Mauvine was the only refuge—the only sanctuary. 
She would let him have five or six thousand pounds 
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and he would go to Croydon and fly out of the country. 
Then he would await her in some small, secluded village 
—possibly in Italy, or France. They would live out 
their life in peace and content and to hell with the rest 
of the world. Beautiful Mauvine 1 Faithful Mauvine ! 
Why go to that silent slave in the Grosvenor Crescent 
house ? Would she help him in his extremity ? Not 
likely 1 She would be the first to laugh at him in his 


predicament. 

He must get out of the country. There were certain 
things in his commercial life about which only he himself 
knew—there were certain pieces of business that might 
easily be construed into fraud if there should be an 
official examination of the firm’s books—-there were 
ugly little incidents that might be twisted into glaring 
offences against the laws of commerce. 

He knew that the end had come. The gamble was 
over and done with 1 He had lost. Within a few hours 
the newspapers of London would be screaming the 


uv, wo. . 

Bleeker’s death had already been made public. The 
newspapers would follow up the tragedy. It would 
be a natural question to ask why Bleeker had taken his 
life if the affairs of the firm were all right. 

He wondered where Hamshaw had hidden himself ? 
Slimy Hamshaw. Always he had secretly distrusted 
Hamshaw, disliked both him and his wife ; openly he 
had despised Bleeker : in his heart of hearts he had 
felt that he would rather trust Bleeker, fool though 


he was. 

Fancy Bleeker hanging himself like that 1 Rather 
plucky of him I But did one require courage so that 
one might commit suicide ? 

What could have rushed through Bleeker’s brain 
in the few minutes immediately proceeding his last 
desperate act ? Poor little Bleeker 1 The whining 
voice seemed to come through the roar of the traffic 
into the taxicab Bleeker had always been wanting money 
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for his department; he had always been afraid that the 
silver gamble would land the firm in bankruptcy. 

Bleeker must have had tremendous nerve towards 
the end. 

It was a gruesome thing to do to tie one end of a 
long rope around an article of furniture in the office 
and the other end to one’s neck; then deliberately 
climb out on a window-ledge and fling oneself over 
into space. Think of the awful strain when the end 
of that tether was reached ! 

Stradde could still hear that bump ! bump ! as the 
body swung against the brick wall. 

Hamshaw would get a shock when he came to look 
into affairs. Everything was mortgaged up to the hilt. 
The newspapers would say that never in the history of 
the City of London had there been so complete a 
wreckage of business. Michael Stradde had taken a 
reputation that spread over a hundred and fifty years 
and smashed it beyond repair. 

Stradde was satisfied of this : he couldn’t face his 
accusers. He hadn’t many hours of freedom left— 
that was how he looked at it. 

Although he had expected just such a culmination 
as this to all his projects in the event of silver not rising, 
he was bitterly resentful against Heaven that it had 
come with such dramatic suddenness. He must have 
at least five thousand pounds with which to get abroad 
—in cash ! How ridiculous a situation ! He, Michael 
Stradde, a millionaire by repute, standing in need of 
five thousand pounds 1 Why, he had written not one, 
but twenty five-figure cheques in connection with his 
theatre enterprises alone—thrown the money away as 
though it had no significance. 

• • • • • 


As the taxi approached the Hampstead house of 
La Lune, Stradde tapped imperatively on the window 
to stop the man from driving further. He had seen 
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someone come down the steps. And the semi-darkness 
couldn’t hide from the diseased brain the features ot 
Lord Pynton. The lights from the house windows 
seemed to pick out the angular face with malicious 

What was Pynton doing there ? What was there 
between Mauvine and this elderly aristocrat . An 
already inflamed brain caught greedily at jealousy 
although he had often strenuously denied that it entered 
into his considerations. 

Pynton walked quickly, nervously, to the car park 
in the near distance where his limousine was awaiting 
him. His head was held down ; the street lights played 
on his face as in mockery. Had Pynton heard the great 
news ? What had he been proposing to Mauvine ? 

Stradde managed to pay his taxi-driver—twice as 
much as he was entitled to receive. The mans smile 
compensated for the doubting glances he had given his 

fare along the journey from the City. 

“Wait in that park, if you like,” said Stradde. I 

shall not be more than an hour.” 

It was a moment of mental stability. 

He experienced yet another. It was when he was 
walking up the steps to the door. He shifted from his 
hip pocket to his overcoat pocket the revolver he had 
taken from his desk drawer a few minutes before leaving 
the office. Mauvine wouldn’t think of looking for a 
weapon : the coat would be hung in the hall while 
he was in the house 1 

Mauvine brushed etiquette and the footman aside. 
She came quickly into the hall the moment he entered. 
Never had she looked her full magnificence so assuredly 
as now, but he didn’t see anything save the bloodless 
Pynton staring over her shoulder—or the ghost of the 
man. 

“Michael 1” . 

She caught hold of his right arm, flashed a signal to 
the footman, and led the broken millionaire into the 
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drawing-room. There, she locked the door. There 
was only one light burning—a crimson-shaded light. 
She forced him back to the divan on which they had 
dreamed so many dreams. She knelt at his feet so that 
she could look into his eyes. 

“Michael !” 

“Mauvine I” 

“I’ve heard the news.” 

“Yes, I thought you would. Bleeker’s dead.” 

“I know.” 

He stared at her as she knelt there, scrutinizing his 
face. 

“You can guess why I’ve come, Mauvine ?” 

“Yes. You want money.” 

“God bless you, wonderful woman ! How my poor 
brain stings. You’ve heard everything, Mauvine ?” 

“Guessed it.” 

“Penniless I That’s what I am.” 

“Poor Michael I” 

“The banks ! The bloody banks, as usual I” 

“They wouldn’t help, Michael ?” 

“Not they ? Who cares ? . . . Poor Blecker, 
Mauvine I Did it while I was in my room. Jumped 
from the window. . . .” 

“Don’t horrify me any more, Michael.” 

“Tied a rope around his neck and jumped.” 

“For God’s sake, Michael, let’s pull ourselves together 
and think hard.” 

“Bump ! Bump ! Bump I That was his body banging 
against the wall of the offices.” 

“Oh, Michael I You look at me so wildly 1” 

“Don’t know where Hamshaw is. Damn him I 
He’s cleared out and left me to face the fun.” 

She clung to his knees ; her face was wet with tears. 

“What are we going to do. Big Man 1” 

He pressed his hands to her cheeks and looked into 
her eyes. 

“We’re going to do what we have always said we 
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would do. We are going abroad, Mauvine. You and 
I. The firm is finished. We shall go to some small place 
abroad and live in happiness. Forget everything. 

Hector wouldn’t help.” 

“No, I feared that.” 

“You’ve never met Hector ?” 

“Only once, dear man. Don’t let’s talk about him. 
We have to think of so many things and there’s so little 
time in which to do it. . . . Will they try to take 
you from me, Michael ?” 

“They can’t, if we get away.” 

He began to laugh uncannily. She saw the red streak 
in his eyes and feared it. 

He snatched at the silver ornament in her hair— 
it was set with diamonds and rubies. He flung the 
thing across the room and laughed again. 

She got to her feet, stepped quickly across the room, 
and poured him out a stiff brandy. He gulped it down. 
It was the first time, for thirty years, that he had taken 
an intoxicant. She ought to have remembered that* 
but her brain was becoming as bemused almost as 
his. . . . 

“Poor old Bleeker 1” 

“Yes, Michael. Forget it.” 

“Bump 1 Bump 1 Bump ! And the pigeons screaming 

at him in derision.” 

“They shall not scream at you. Chief V' 

“Listen to me, dear one l” 

“I’m listening, Michael.” 

“Let’s get away without delay. The dam’ news¬ 
papers will be full of this to-morrow and the Public 
Prosecutor will get busy.” 

“How ? How can we get away ?” 

“You will come with me, Mauvine ?” 

“To the far ends of the earth, dear man. Haven’t 
I believed in you for years and years ?” 

“Right. Let me have five thousand in cash. Must 
be in cash, old girl 1” 
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“Five . . . five what ?” 

“Thousand !” He stiffened his shoulders, he stared 
at her as though he were getting ready to accuse her of 
unfaithfulness. 

Her eyes were streaming tears now. She caught at 
his hands and held them tightly. 

“Michael, I haven’t five hundred pounds.” 

He screamed out his words in reply to that. 

“You haven’t five—what ?” 

“Hundred,” she repeated. 

“Hell! Even you . . . !” 

“What, Michael ?” 

“Know that I’ve got my back to the wall.” 

“I’d die for you.” 

“Really !” The maddened brain infused tremendous 
contempt into that word. 

“Let me explain ?” 

“Not now.” He stared about the room. Then : “I 
saw Pynton leave the house just now. What was he 
doing here ? What the hell was he doing here ?” 

“He came to tell me about you,” she confessed. 

So that was it! He laughed insanely. The vultures 
dashing in before the stricken camel had breathed its 
last. 

“What’s Pynton to you, Mauvine ?” 

“No more than a friend, Michael. Don’t speak so 
harshly of him : he may help us yet.” 

“Help me ? Who wants help from him ? You must 
help me. Come I You must have had sixty thousand 
from me in the last six years. That was pretty generous 
of me, Mauvine. Eh ? Say so ?” 

“You have always been more than generous, Michael.” 

“Very well. Let me have five thousand in cash so 
that I may get out of the country. Then you shall join 
me when things have settled down. . . . You know ?” 

“Michael !”—she was clinging to him now with all 
her strength as though she feared his wrath would 
explode and overwhelm her—“do try to listen to me. 

Q 
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Your poor brain is confused, I know, but you must 
try to understand.” 

“Five thousand !” 

“I haven’t five hundred.” 

“The damned jewels in your hair would fetch more 
than that.” 

“Paste, Michael—paste.” 

“What ? I gave three thousand for that single 
stone-” 

“You may have done, dear man, but that stone is in 
the hands of the ’lenders !” 

“The Jews 1” 

“Yes. All my jewels are with them. They went 
long ago.” 

“This house ?” 

“Mortgaged to the last penny.” 

“Furniture ? I bought it.” 

“Gone with the rest. All held as security.” 

“What did you want with the money. Why did you 
wish to raise money ?” 

And she answered him in one word : 

“Silver!” 

“Oh I” he said, and dropped into silence. He under¬ 
stood, or thought he did. His humming brain stopped 
its humming. His hands let go their grip of her hands. 
His eyes stared into hers and searched for enlightenment. 
It came. He had always preached to her the value of 
silver holdings, had always urged on her his views 
that silver would one day rise to amazing figures. She 
had done no more than act on his advice. She had 
bought at every conceivable opportunity. 

She was still on her knees before him ; now she 
leaned back, keeping the tips of her fingers on his 
knees, and her beautiful face was eloquent of the awful 
agony of her very soul. She was suffering torture 
because she could not help him in his terrible dilemma. 
She hadn’t five hundred pounds that she might give 
to him so that he could escape the hideous menace 
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by which he was threatened. He realized all this and a 
great wave of gratitude swept over him—swept over 
and left him dry and parched again. The fever returned 
with greater intensity. Jealousy flung its weight into 
the battle by the side of desperation. 

“Tell me, and don't lie. What was Pynton doing 
here to-night ?" He leaned forward and held her arms 
so tightly that she wished to scream out in pain. “You 
have never lied to me, Mauvine. I shall never be able 
to say that of you. You never did lie to me. What was 
he doing here ?” 

She braced herself and would have got to her feet, 
but his grip on her wrists was so terrible that she sank 
back, exhausted, on her knees. 

“He wanted to take me away. That's the truth, 
Michael." 

“Of course it’s the truth. I said you wouldn't dare 
lie. He’s in love with you ?" 

“He has always admired me, Michael, but I have been 
faithful to you." 

He laughed in her face—in her tear-stained face. 
There was a joyous thrill to be derived from holding her 
at his mercy. He meant to kill her presently, but not 
yet. The sadistic strain that had been developed by 
the madness brought on through his financial failure, 
was demanding her life. How beautiful a thing to 
kill, he thought. Pynton I He wished that Pynton were 
near to see the killing. That would add to the glorious 
frenzy of it all. 

“You were planning to slip away and leave me to 
face the music by myself. Was that it, Mauvine ? You 
beautiful she-devil!" 

She bit her lips to stifle the agonizing pain that shot 
through her body as he gripped her arms. She smiled— 
forced a smile through the tears that blurred her 
vision. 

“There is only one man in all the world that I love, 
Michael," she said. “You know that. You /” 
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“Would you come away with me now ?” He leaned 
forward to hear her answer. His breath heated her 
face—the face that was already hot beyond endurance. 

“Yes, Michael, if it would not encumber you.” 

“Pynton wanted you to go with him ?” 

“Yes, but I denied him, Michael. Believe that.” 

“You denied him—what ?” 

“Everything, Michael.” 

He was silent, again, for a spell. But he didn't 
relinquish his grasp of her arms. Then : 

“I have always worshipped you, Mauvine.” 

“You have, Michael.” 

“My beautiful goddess !” 

“Your goddess, MLichael ?” 

“My silver goddess 1” 

“Body and soul I have always been ready to yield 
up to you. Say that you know that, Michael ?” 

“No, my wonder-woman, that’s not true. I have 
always yielded up my soul to you—La Lune ! Symbol 
of silver !” His eyes blazed with a new fire—a white, 
maniacal fire that burned through her. “And in the 
end you played me false 1” 

She made a great effort to get to her feet. In spite 
of the physical pain he had visited on her, she was full 
of compassion for him. He had fallen 1 The great god 
she had believed him to be was crumpling in dust about 
her. Yet she loved him with all her heart and soul. 
How could he speak of Pynton as a rival ? Pynton 
was no more than a pitiable piece of humanity, lacking 
personality, lacking every attribute she would have in 
a man. Pynton had pleaded with her—had pleaded on 
his knees—for just one hour ! She had denied him, 
not with scorn, but with pity in her glorious eyes. 
There was only one man in all the world that was worthy 
of her body. That man was now facing her, with the 
light of insanity in his eyes. 

“I have never been false to you, Michael. I am true 
to you now. Try me I Try me 1” Her own eyes lit 
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up with a wild resolve. “Michael, if this is the end of 
life, take me now” 

He flung up his head to listen to that damnable 
sound that would never be beaten out of his brain. 
He held up a finger to compel silence. He whispered : 

“There’s Bleeker again. Listen ! Bump ! Bump ! 
Bump ! He’ll bump like that in his coffin ! Hector 
said he would make his coffin of silver ! And mine I 
And Hamshaw’s.” 

She exerted all her will-power. If only she could 
get him to lie down and sleep for an hour it might 
quieten his nerves sufficiently for him to approach his 
mighty task with something like his old strength. He 
mustn’t give way to this madness. She mustn’t let him 
give way. Her work was to restore rationalism as far 
as it lay in her power. 

“Michael ! Come upstairs with me and lie down for 
an hour.” 

“Trying to trap me—are you ?” he asked, and his 
brows lowered fearfully. 

“I can’t let you go out of the house in your con¬ 
dition of mind. Come into the quiet of my room, dear 
man, and I will mix you a sedative—something to bring 
calm to your poor mind.” 

He laughed in mockery. 

“Bring me five thousand in cash,” he said. “That’s 
the help I want.” 

And again his expression changed. He was on his 
feet now and he had let go his hold on her arms. He 
reached out and grasped them again. He smiled, almost 
benignly, and drew her towards him. He shifted his 
hold of her so that his arms encircled her sylph-like 
body. He tightened his grip until it seemed to her 
that her veins would burst under the pressure. 

“Yes, Mauvine,” he said, “take me to your room. 
There we can think calmly of what is best to do.” 

She believed that she had overcome the storm that 
raged in his brain. 
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“Great Chief!” she said, and would have set 
her lips on his if he had not thrown back his 
head. 

“Don't let’s waste time,” he said. “Come, Mauvine ! 
If this is the end of all things, let’s make the most of 
them, as you said. I loved you for that.” 

“Dear, dear man !” 

She believed—still believed that she had won him 
from his madness. 

To himself he was saying : 

“Up there, in the silence of her room, it will be so 
easy to kill her. All these years she has enslaved me. 
I have given up everything for her. I despised the wife 
I wooed. I threw Hector out of my life. I killed Bleeker 
and ruined Hamshaw. All for this woman—this silver 
goddess with the soft, melting body and the eyes of a 
Madonna.” 

She slipped a hand under his arm. She was elated, 
amazed by the triumph she had achieved. He walked 
by her side to the door of the drawing-room. There was 
no suggestion of suspicion in his eyes. She glanced 
at him again and again, and said, encouragingly : “You 
couldn’t do without me any more than I could do with¬ 
out you. Isn’t that so, dear Michael ?” 

“That is so,” he said, and he was watching for sign 
of servant. 

Up the stairs she urged him. One servant saw them 
climb the stairs together, but he only smiled signifi¬ 
cantly : he had heard Lord Pynton plead for the privilege 
of going up those same stairs with her. 

They reached the bedroom—that wonderfully 
furnished Tudor bedroom. Once inside, she turned the 
key in the lock. He marked the action, opened wide 
his eyes in suspicion. She laughed at his fears. 

“You are with me,” she said. 

He nodded. He hadn’t heard her words because of 
the roar and rush in his brain—the boom and swish 
of waves beating themselves in frenzy on the broken 
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coast. Yet, outwardly, he was wonderfully calm. He 
was bringing himself to act. 

In the new ecstasy that was upon her she behaved 
hke a girl—an abandoned siren. She pulled him around 
so that he faced her. She began to unfasten his neck¬ 
tie and collar. She called to him : “Dear man I Dear 
man ! You are with me !” She made a movement as 
though she would disrobe. 

•? e r ^ ac ^ ec ^ U P anc ^ grasped her by the wrists. He 
said to her fiercely, yet without raising his voice above 
a whisper : 

^ I can t wait I Not for that! Do you hear ? I can’t.” 

“That's how I should have wished it,” she whispered 
back. “Give me the primitive man I’ve dreamed of all 
these years. . . . Michael I Take me !” 

He picked her up in his arms so easily that she might 
have been the snow-white perfumed pillow. He flung 
her down on the bed. She cried out in ecstasy : 

“Michael 1” Her eyes closed in a half-swoon. 

He leaned over her. The light of insanity had 
returned to his eyes. VCTiy didn’t she open hers and see 
the satyr that stared at her. 

He set his two hands near the opening of the silver 
sheath that covered her. He wrenched ! The silk fell 
away with a peculiar little murmur of surrender. 

She didn’t open her eyes. She was joying in the 
belief that he had surrendered to her. 

Now her bosom lay bare before his gaze. The two 
silver hillocks, whose summits were tipped with the 
rose of coral, invited him to clasp. 

He set his fevered palms against them. He lowered 
his head and set his burning lips on them. Now had 
the moment come—the moment when he would free 
himself of the chains that had bound him all these years. 

Her eyes were still closed. Her lips were parted in 
a smile of utter wantonness. 

Another wrench ! The silver sheath parted still 
more. He took his hands and set them against the 
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gleaming sides of her silver body. He lowered his head 
again and sank his face into the hollow of her yielding 
form. 

And the very beauty of her—the magical beauty— 
restored the semblance of sanity to the unbalanced 
brain. 

He couldn’t kill fhat which he had loved so long I 

He was still the slave ! 

He cried out to her loudly, brokenly : 

“I can’t do it, Mauvine ! I can’t kill you 1” And 
with that, he leaped towards the door, turned the key 
in the lock and was gone—gone out of the house before 
she could bring herself to believe that he had left her. 

She made no attempt to leave the bed. Her brain, 
too, seemed to be given a new strength as she lay 
there. She stared at strange visions that showed them¬ 
selves on the canopy above her. He was gone I She 
loved him. He had thought of killing her, but he couldn’t 
kill the thing he loved. He had always loved her in his 
own way. It was the way of the slave that tries to mask 
its serfdom with mastery. He must get out of the 
country : Lord Pynton had told her as much. Pynton 
knew. He was a shrewd, calculating man, Pynton. He was 
the type that goes almost to the end of life looking for 
the one woman who may make him human. Pynton 
had warned her that unless Stradde got out of the 
country he might have to face many charges—criminal 
charges. He mentioned Dartmoor in a casual sort of 
way. He had said : 

“Mauvine, you beautiful creature ! Am I not worth 
many Straddes to you ?” 

She had told him to go. 

“Send for me when you have changed your mind,” 
he had said. 

Slowly her hands travelled down her exposed body. 
They touched her silver limbs, her breasts, with pathetic 
resignation. Five thousand pounds I Poor Michael I 

She turned on her side and reached for the silver 
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ornamented telephone on the bedside table. She called 
faintly and sighed when the connection was made. 
Her bosom was heaving in pity—pity for Stradde. 
The white light, set in the canopy of the bed, never 
gleamed so white as it spread itself over her alluring 
form. She spoke softly : 

“Pynton ! It is Mauvine ! Come to me—now ! 
I want you !” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


M ICHAEL STRADDE, the millionaire of a little 
while before, sat on a public bench on the 
Thames Embankment. There was a tramp on either 
side of him : they had sunk down, just as he had, dead 
tired and indifferent to law and order. 

The two tramps were in rags; their boots were 
broken at the toes ; their elbows, bare and dirty, jutted 
out from the openings in the sleeves of the coats. The 
two men smelled of dust and sweat and yesterday’s 
rain. The stubble on their chin was grey and wet with 
saliva that had trickled down from their pendulous 
lips. 

Nobody could have said how Stradde found his 
way there. Nobody who had known him in the imme¬ 
diate past would have recognized him as he sprawled 
there. Just behind him rose the magnificent block 
of buildings that was known as a great London hotel 
to half the civilized population of the world. Not once, 
but a thousand times, Stradde had dined in that hotel 
and played the host to giants in commerce. Now 
he was sitting on a public bench, facing the River 
Thames. His mind was almost a blank. 

He couldn’t have said how he found his way from 
the Hampstead house. He had walked—all the way— 
just kept on walking. Nobody had taken any notice 
of him. 

Already he had forgotten Mauvine. Only one cell 
in his brain was working, and it insisted that he should 
go on listening to the thunder of Bleeker’s body against 
the wall and the scream of frightened and angry pigeons 
who resented the thing that was hanging between them 
and their ledges. 
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Stradde was weak, physically. He lurched as he sat. 

The tramp on his left said, gruffly : 

“ ’Ave any grub, ter-dye ?” 

“Yes,” said Stradde, mechanically, as he stared at 
the river—the dark, inviting river. 

“Then lie on it,” said the tramp, “an’ tyke yer 
bloody ’ead off me shoulder.” 

Stradde made an effort and straightened himself in 
his seat. For him there was nothing incongruous in 
the tramp’s admonishment. He who had bullied slaves 
all his life found a sort of companionship in the dis¬ 
hevelled bully by his side. 

The man on his right—about his own build, and 
even more shabbily dressed than the tramp on the left— 
nudged Stradde in the ribs. 

“Don’t take any notice of that rat,” he said. The 
voice was comparatively cultured : the sound of it 
awakened another dormant cell in the brain of Stradde. 
“I suppose you’re down and out like me, but do as 
I do—match your brains against theirs. They can 
hit hard with their fists, but you can hit harder with 
your tongue if you know how. . . . That’s a decent 
suit you’ve got on I And boots 1 You haven’t been 
on the road long. What ?” 

“No,” said Stradde, sleepily. 

A patrolling policeman came along. He halted in 
front of the bench. 

“Now you bums,” he said, not unkindly, “what 
about a move ?” 

The tramp on Stradde’s left opened one eye. 

“Go to hell,” he said to the policeman. 

The policeman laughed indulgently. He flashed his 
lantern’s light in the face of the tramp. 

“What’s that, Peter the Pug ?” he asked. “I know 

you.” 

The tramp on Stradde’s right said : 

“Give us ten minutes, officer. It’s been a hard road 

to travel to-day.” 
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“Come off it,” said the policeman. “You’ll be telling 
me you’re one of the Stradde victims next. . . . All 
right! I’ll give you just ten minutes.” He walked 
away. 

The semi-cultured voice said to Stradde : 

“They’ve got a heart—these fellows in the Force. 
They know when you’re down and out. Funny he 
should have mentioned Stradde—wasn’t it ? You saw 
the papers to-day, I suppose? There was a lot of truth 
in what he said to me—that policeman.” 

Stradde mumbled something that was utterly 
unintelligible. 

“What your trouble ?” the tramp asked sympa¬ 
thetically, adding : “Drink, I suppose ?” 

“Silver,” said Stradde, without knowing why he 
said it. 

“Hell!” said the man. “That’s my trouble. I used 
to be in the City.” 

The tramp on the left growled cynically : 

“For the love of Gawd, put a bloody sock in it and 
lemme getta sleep.” 

“Yes,” the other tramp went on, musingly, and 
appearing to ignore the interjection, “there was a 
time when I ran a few horses and kept a fine establish¬ 
ment.” He sighed. “ A.utres temps , autres moeurs ,” he 
said. 

The tramp on the left yawned. 

The man who had been in the City and had run a 
few horses in his time, leaned over Stradde and shouted 
to the scoffer : 

“Hi ! Dog’s-body ! Another word from you and 
there’s a chop on the bloody chin coming to you. 
Get that ?” 

The drowsy tramp said: “A’right, Cocky.” He 
began to snore again. 

“You’ve got to come down to their level,” said 
Stradde’s neighbour. “Must bluff ’em. . . . Yes, I 
was in silver, but the bottom’s knocked out of the 
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market to-day. Wonder if you ever had any dealings 
with the firm that went smash to-day ? Stradde, 
Bleeker and whatshisname ? They killed me two years 
ago. The swine, Stradde, wouldn’t let me up. ‘All 
right,’ I said to him in his office, ‘you may be a million¬ 
aire to-day, but your time’s coming, and I hope that 
I’ll meet you out in the wilderness. I’ll make you 
thirsty ! I’ll steal the dam’ sweat from your face so’s 
you shall not moisten your hands even.’ Funny ? Eh ? 
. . . Nice boots you’ve got on, mate ? Pinch ’em ?” 

Stradde didn’t reply. He wasn’t listening. 

“You know you look pretty bad, old thing,” said 
the tramp. “You ought to try to get into a hos¬ 
pital.” 

“Why ?” said Stradde, dully. 

“Get a rest, if nothing else,” said the man. 

Why did he bend down and examine Stradde’s feet— 
measure them, as it were ? 

Stradde was taken with a fleeting fancy that here 
was the undertaker come to measure him for that coffin 
of silver. The fancy passed. He fell asleep. 

The thing was done with incredible swiftness I The 
“cultured” tramp exchanged his broken shoes for 
Stradde’s. He took Stradde’s hat and coat and left his 
own. And he left the revolver! It was too dangerous 
a possession. Poverty had made him quick in his move¬ 
ments when opportunity presented itself. 

Dawn was breaking when Stradde was hustled on 
by a policeman. He wandered along the Embankment 
and passed into Temple Gardens. There he could 
sleep all day on a bench if he so wished. No one would 
have been likely to recognize him. He was a tramp— 
down and out and beaten to the world. And he didn’t 
care what passers-by might think of him. He hadn’t 
a penny in his pockets, but he still had the key of the 
offices I That one little cell in the brain that had kept 
its balance reminded him that he still had that key. 
He could let himself in long after the office staff had 
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departed for the day. He wondered what was happening 
in the City. 

The day wore on. 

He hadn’t eaten for more than twelve hours, but he 
experienced no pangs of hunger. In his rags, transferred 
to him by a victim of his own machinations, he wandered 
about the streets of London all day. Towards dusk 
he was sitting on the steps of the National Art Gallery; 
there were other tramps beside him. He watched the 
pigeons and the sparrows congregate on the ledges 
of the facade : they chippered to each other, nudged 
each other, urged each other to get to sleep. 

It was not later than eight o’clock in the evening 
when instinct compelled him to make his way to the 
old City offices. 

In the Strand he passed two men whom he had 
lunched and dined extravagantly less than a month 
before : they didn’t recognize him in his rags. After 
he passed them he looked down, not at his shabby coat 
and broken boots, but at his hands ; they were dirty 
and the finger-nails were fringed with grime. 

The respite since his hour of madness with Mauvine 
had somewhat steadied his nerves. He became almost 
rational when he reached the City of London where 
the business-men of the world conduct their business— 
including that of silver. 

He took to himself a new lease of strength; he found 
the key of the offices in his trousers’ pocket—even the 
tramp who had exchanged clothes with him—the tramp 
who had been ruined on the silver market—had replaced 
what he found in the pockets. 

He got to the offices where had been conducted a 
business that stood for all that was great and reputable 
in the world of commerce. 

He was not to know that for that one day the staff 
had been dismissed : they were to await a summons 
before they resumed their several tasks. 

The vestibule door was open ; he walked up the 
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stairs and let himself into the offices. How dark and 
forbidding they were ! The empty desks ! The silence 1 
No sound of typewriters or hurrying feet ! Nobody 
waiting at the counters to see Mr. Hamshaw or Mr. 
Bleeker or plead for an interview with Mr. Stradde ! 
Even in his madness he stopped to stare at a lead pencil 
lying on an open ledger. Why hadn’t that clerk closed 
the ledger before he left the office for the day ? 

He got to his private room. Out of habit he touched 
the bell to summon Grymdyke, his confidential secretary. 
The instant after doing so, he realized that Grymdyke 
wasn’t there : he had left him—he had scutded with 
all the other rats from the sinking ship. 

He sat down at the old desk from which he had 
directed operations representing millions of pounds. 
He had loved that desk—it belonged to his great- 
great grandfather, the man who had taken the trade 
with China in his hands and turned it into a fabulous 

market. 

How silent it was in that room 1 Yet he could still 
hear the bumping of Bleeker’s body against the wall 

outside! , 

He rested his elbows on the old, oaken desk and 

stared at nothing. He shut his eyes and his brain began 
to meander over every phase of the firm’s business in 
its prosperous days. He, who had never been outside 
of England, could see the weather-scarred faces of the 
captains who came back from their voyages to report. 
Big, hearty fellows 1 What a pity it was that he and 
Mauvine hadn’t taken a trip with one of them—to see 
the world before their life was ended ! 

Very dark outside. Another cell in the maddened 
brain bestirred itself. He switched on one light, his 
chin was resting in his cupped hands ; his brain began 
to race again. He thought of Mauvine. He said to him¬ 
self that he had given her all he had to give, but when 
he asked for five thousand with which to save himself 
from utter debasement she had confessed to him that 
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she hadn’t any money. What had she done with 
it ? 

He wished that Bleeker could go to his death without 
making all that fuss about it. 

Bump 1 Bump 1 

When he met Bleeker again he would ask him why 
he kept on reminding him that he had reduced the 
firm to ashes. 

He wished that Grymdyke would come to see him 
for the last time. He pressed the bell button ; he waited. 
No response ! Where was Grymdyke ? 

He looked at the window : for the first time he 
realized that on that floor there were blinds to the 
windows and that they were drawn. Why had they 
chosen to draw the blinds on his floor ? Did they 
expect a funeral ? 

He drew the revolver—the one that Grymdyke 
examined long ago. Very carefully—with gruesome 
carefulness—he loaded it in all six chambers. He 
placed the weapon on the desk in front of him and 
regarded it intently. He began to smile at it. There— 
there !—in that tiny thing of steel was the escape from 
all the howling of the City outside. The newspapers 
might shriek as loudly as they could; he wouldn’t hear 
them, nor read them, and their shrieking wouldn’t 
hurt him in the slightest. 

With all the inquisitiveness of a young monkey when 
it comes on something strange, he leaned forward and 
touched the trigger with a forefinger—touched it very 
lightly, then sat back and fell again to thinking of a 
thousand phases of the business that had brought about 
the chaos. There had been a time when he might have 
sold at a profit—a rise of a few points. He would have 
made a tremendous fortune, even then, for his holdings 
were so heavy. But he wanted all or nothing. His was 
the spirit of the gambler who really matters in this 
adventurous world. Bleeker and Hamshaw would 
have been beside themselves with joy if he had made 
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that fortune for them to share. They had always been 
fair weather friends : they couldn’t withstand the dark 
clouds of doubt. . . . 

It was difficult to believe that Mauvine had so changed 
her attitude towards him that she wouldn’t lend him 
even five thousand with which to get abroad. Think 
of the vast sums he had lavished on her I Would the 
woman in the Grosvenor Crescent house have shown 
similar ingratitude ? 

He got up from the chair and crossed to the small 
table on which was standing the soda-water siphon. 
He pressed the lever : the siphon was empty. He 
laughed harshly as he went back to his chair. Once 
upon a time, Grymdyke would have renounced his 
Faith if that siphon had failed the Chief. 

He reached again for the revolver and began to 
balance it on the palm of his hand as though he were 
calculating its weight. Again he noticed the filthy 
condition of his hands. He dropped the revolver 
once more and went to the marble wash-basin on the 
other side of the room. The water had been cut off I 
There was dust in the basin. How long ago was it 
that the crash happened ? The staff must have left the 
place years ago I 

Another turn of the brain, and he was crouching 
back in his chair, watching the locked door—watching 
fearfully as though he expected someone to enter and 
spring upon him. 

It would be Bleeker, of course. He couldn’t get 
Bleeker out of his mind. All the other victims of his 
insensate folly didn’t stay in his thoughts a second— 
they came and went. Bleeker was different: all through 
the years he had known the man : he had been afraid 
to express himself with anything like conviction. He 
had waited till after death so that he could assert his 
sense of independence and vindictiveness. 

Would he meet Bleeker again ? How would he 
hold his head—the head he had seen so weirdly bent 

R 
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over on the shoulder as the body hung suspended from 
the window ? 

There was deep, impressive silence in the square 
at the back of the offices—the square on which the 
windows of that room looked out. 

Then came that awful tap 1 tap 1 tap 1 at the pane I 

Stradde clutched the revolver and shifted his frenzied 
gaze from the door to the window. 

Damn the man I Couldn’t Bleeker wait a few moments 
until the courage came to pull that trigger ? 

The brain swung again. The torture of suspense 
was burning holes in his very heart. 

Tap ! Tap 1 Tap I 

He shouted angrily : 

“All right, Bleeker, keep your head ! Silver’s bound 
to rise. You shall have all the money you want for your 
damned shipping department if only you will give me 
time to think ! Don’t keep tapping at the window. 
I’m going to make millions for you if the market rises 
twelve points.” 

There came a footstep on the office stair I A strangely 
light step ! It reached the corridor outside the private 
room. 

Stradde raised the revolver towards his temple. 

That soft footfall sent his frenzied brain into greater 
frenzy. This would be the police coming to arrest him I 
The sensational fall of the greatest firm of merchants 
in the City was to be followed by that other and inevit¬ 
able thrill, the arrest of the principal in the firm. He 
could see himself being helped into a waiting car to 
be driven to prison, there to await his trial. He could 
see himself standing in the dock. The newspaper 
reporters were sitting there, writing feverishly as the 
judge sentenced him to penal servitude after preaching 
a homily on the ethics of business. Yesterday, that 
same judge might have been glad to accept his hospitality 
as a host. 

Silence again 1 Where was Mauvine, now ? In the 
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arms of Lord Pynton, of course. She had fooled him. 
The newspapers would tell the whole of the story 
after his death : they would make light of his amours 
and pretend to draw a moral from them. The salacious 
pen would sketch a pretty story of secret sin in a 
Hampstead house. 

But he had killed Mauvine—hadn’t he ? In that 
Tudor bedroom! He shook his bull head after the 
manner of a retriever shaking itself after leaving the 
water. It was his intention to strangle her. He 
remembered, now, that- 

The footsteps in the corridor were louder now. It 
was the executioner coming with his two assistants, a 
dangling rope held behind his back. 

Someone knocked at the door ! Stradde had the 
revolver in his hand : they should not arrest him : 
they could not tumble a silver god from his throne 
so easily as that. 

A voice : “Sir ?” 

“Go away 1” he shouted back. 

“A letter, sir !” 

Something was slid under the door. Footsteps 
retreated gently. 

Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger, had taken that 
letter from Mauvine : she was waiting in a taxi : she 
had failed to find courage that would take her up the 
stairs. Tom Slater had returned to feed his pigeons 
which he had forgotten that day because of all the 
trouble that had fallen on the house of business. He 
had met Mauvine, recognized her, asked how he might 
be of service : she was almost certain that Stradde 
was in his room she had said. 

Stradde picked up the letter, but he didn’t break 
the heavy seal. He recognized her handwriting in spite 
of the turmoil that was going on in his brain. He 
laughed bitterly as he went back to his chair. This would 
be a letter in which she would treat him with disdain, 
or tell him that she was going away with Pynton. 
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Then he couldn't have killed her ? He crushed 
the letter in his left hand: the revolver was in his 

right. 

Tap 1 Tap 1 Tap I 

It was only the hungry pigeons : they had marked 
the light in the window and were insisting on being 
fed. To the tortured mind it was Bleeker summoning 
him. He was calling : “Come on, Stradde 1 It’s the 

only way out!” 

He pressed the muzzle of the revolver to his temple 
and pulled the trigger. 

His head fell forward on the desk—rested on the 
crooked left arm. The red drops from the temple 
trickled over the crumpled letter. The letter that con¬ 
tained the five thousand in bank-notes for which Mauvine 
had sold herself to Lord Pynton in order that Stradde 
might flee the country. 

The tapping at the window ceased. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


T HE Coroner said to Hamshaw: 

“You may be seated while you give your 
evidence, Mr. Hamshaw. We can understand that you 
have passed through a dreadful ordeal.” 

The imaginative reporter might have seen the ghosts 
of Stradde and Bleeker looking through the window— 
he might have heard them sigh in resignation, and seen 
them slinking back to their grave. 

Hamshaw was dressed in black ; there was mourning 
in his eyes, in his dejected mien. He sat down on the 
chair pushed into position by the Coroner’s officer. 

“Give your evidence in your own words,” said the 
Coroner, sweetly. Then he frowned at the police officer 
near the chair. “Give Mr. Hamshaw a glass of water,” 
he said. 

The imaginative reporter would have seen the ghosts 
come back to chuckle as Hamshaw raised the glass to 
his lips. 

“You found the body of the deceased, Michael 
Stradde, in his room ?” said the Coroner. 

Hamshaw nodded and passed a hand over his eyes 
to shut out the vision. 

“Time ?” 

“It was about four-thirty in the morning,” said 
Hamshaw. 

“Did you often go to the office at that time in the 
morning 1” 

“No,” said Hamshaw. “After our last Board meeting 
I rushed to the North to meet certain financial friends 
who might be persuaded to come to the firm’s rescue. 
Mr. Stradde had painted so black a picture of our 
affairs that I realized something must be done quickly. 
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I returned to town about two o’clock in the morning 
and went to the office to search for certain papers that 
might reassure those who were disposed to help in the 
crisis.” 

The ghosts at the window knew the truth. They 
nudged each other and went away again. They knew 
that after the fateful Board meeting Hamshaw raced 
down to his Surrey house and discussed the situation 
with his wife. They arranged for the transfer of her 
jewels to a safer sanctuary. They talked of the settle¬ 
ments he had made on her. She might be fluffy-brained, 
but she was as keen as a razor’s edge when her personal 
interests were threatened. 

“If we are in the soup,” he had said, “everything 
we possess will have to be sacrificed—thrown into the 
common pool.” 

“I sacrifice nothing,” she had retorted. “Why should 
I be victimized because I happened to marry a fool 
of a husband who couldn’t see through Stradde from 
the very beginning ?” 

“What am I to do ?” he had asked. 

“Stay here,” she had said. “I’ll see to it that you are 
away if the newspaper people call.” 

“Even the police may call,” he had said, fear¬ 
fully. 

She had laughed at that. 

“Stradde himself has called before now,” was the 
reply, “and I think I fooled him. Stay here 1” He 
stayed. 

The Coroner asked, so gently that he might have 
been questioning an affronted angel : 

“The affairs of the firm were in a serious condition ? 
The deceased hadn’t the courage to face the troubles 
that menaced ?” 

“On the contrary,” said Hamshaw, “I found—have 
since found that they were not so serious as he imagined. 
I realize now that he allowed himself to be stampeded.” 

“The firm was not in jeopardy ?” 
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“Far from it,” said Hamshaw. “There were diffi¬ 
culties to be circumvented, and if he had kept his head 
for a little while longer he would have seen that every¬ 
thing was bound to come out all right.” 

“May I ask you to be a little more explicit ?” said 
the Coroner. “I don't want you to divulge all the 
secrets of a great trading concern like this, but there 
are certain matters on which the public demand 
enlightenment.” 

“Very well,” said Hamshaw. “Since the death of 
my revered chief partner, another firm has come to the 
rescue, as we may call it, and offered to place at our 
disposal all the money that may be required to tide over 
the—the crisis. Little may be required.” 

“And the name of that firm ?” 

“Gonzolas Brothers,” said Hamshaw, adding softly : 
“The firm that used to be known as Gonzolas. Already 
the banks have been satisfied.” 

It was true. The truth rings through any court of 
justice when a lie whimpers like a wet wind. 

“Now, come to the finding of the body, Mr. Hamshaw. 

. . . Officer !” The policeman tendered another glass 
of water. Hamshaw sipped, wiped his lips with a 
handkerchief, rested his elbows on his knees, \ clasped 
his hands, and stared at the floor. 

“I found him sitting in his chair,” he said. “He was 
crumpled up, as it were.” 

“The revolver ?” 

“Had fallen on the floor.” 

“Any letter ?” 

The reporters looked up sharply. 

“Yes, there was a letter in his hand,” said Hamshaw. 
“It was unopened.” 

The Coroner lifted a red-stained envelope from his 
desk and held it up so that the jurors might see it. 

“I have the letter here,” he said. “It was handed 
by the witness to the police. I will read it.” 

He read aloud : 
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“Have a little more courage, dear man. If my 
life is of any avail it is yours for the asking.” 

The Coroner said to Hamshaw : 

“No signature, Mr. Hamshaw ! Obviously the hand¬ 
writing of a woman. Does it strike you as being strange 
that so short a note should have been placed in so 
large an envelope and heavily sealed ?” 

“I have no explanation to offer,” said Hamshaw. 
“I was not privy to the personal affairs of the deceased.” 

No mention of the bank-notes that had been con¬ 
tained in the envelope ! 

In the drawing-room of a Hampstead house a white- 
lipped woman was awaiting the report of the inquest, 
and wondering what had become of those notes. 

The inquest was closed. Stradde had taken his life 
in a moment of temporary insanity. The Coroner 
suggested to the jury that a rider might be added to 
their verdict—a tribute of sympathy to the bereaved. 

The inquest on the body of Bleeker followed. It 
was a minor affair 1 Hamshaw was very sympathetic 
in his references to the ultra-sensitiveness of his partner. 
He wished that he could have talked to him immediately 
after the Board meeting, but circumstances had prevented 
his doing so. 


In the private room that had been sacred to Michael 
Stradde, Hector Farrar, the nephew, sat in the chair 
that had been carefully cleansed. The members of the 
staff were working with the energy of bees : the chaos 
had been eliminated : new hope was demanding 
recognition. 

He touched the bell. Grymdyke came in. 

Grymdyke would be answering that ring a thousand 
years after he was dead. His face was expressionless. 
There was a writing-pad in his left hand, a pencil in 
his right. Ready to take orders 1 When the last trump 
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sounded, Grymdyke would remember that he was a 
perfect private secretary and reach for pad and pencil 
and be prepared hermetically to seal his lips after he 
had left the room of those whom he served. 

“I will see Mr. Hamshaw now,” said Hector. 
Hamshaw came in. He was apprehensive. The broad- 
shouldered figure in the chair was eloquent of all that 

he feared—authority. 

“You may sit down, Hamshaw.” 

“Thank you, Mr.-” 

“Farrar 1” 

“Thank you, Mr. Farrar.” 

“Now let’s look at things. We seem to have 

straightened them out.” 

“We have achieved wonders-” 

“J have. Don’t let’s misunderstand each other, 

Hamshaw.” 

“You’ve seen the papers, Mr. Farrar, I suppose ? 
There’s every likelihood of silver being stabilized. 

“I read the morning newspapers, Hamshaw, about 
two hours before you wake up in the morning. . . . 
How’s the temper of the staff?” 

“Excellent 1” 

“ ‘Sir’.” 

“Excellent, sir.” 

“When silver is stabilized, Hamshaw, we ought to 
be able to re-establish trade with the Far East. See 
to it that all inquiries are put through to our agents 
out there. Don’t let the grass grow under your feet. 
Reassure them—especially the banks. See that all credits 
are there. You understand ?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Tell me—did you see the woman, known as Ta 

Lune, at the funeral ?” . , . , 

“Yes,” said Hamshaw, “but I didn’t deem it the right 

moment to speak to her.” 

“Do you mean to say that she had the effrontery to 
take a place in the cortege ?” 
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“No,” said Hamshaw. “I saw her in the crowd— 
on the fringe of the crowd. As we, the real mourners, 
were leaving, I looked back and saw her kneeling by 
the side of the open grave.” Hamshaw, to his credit, 
looked out of the office window : there was a peculiar 
glistening in his eyes. 

“There’s another matter I wish to have settled, 
Hamshaw,” said Hector, brusquely. “Your evidence 
before the Coroner ?” 

“I feel that I did the right thing.” 

“You took the five thousand from the envelope ? 
That was very discreet of you, Hamshaw.” 

“I have brought the notes from my safe, Mr. Farrar.” 
He handed over a package which Hector didn’t trouble 
to open in the other man’s presence. He placed it in a 
drawer of the desk. 

“There’s a difficulty,” said Hector. “That letter was 
given to a servant of the firm—Slater, the outdoor 
messenger. What about him ?” 

“I have already talked to Slater about it,” said 
Hamshaw. 

“Bribed him to keep his mouth shut ?” 

“In effect, sir.” 

“That was a piece of crass stupidity. That’s the 
way to make blackmailers.” 

“He is a very loyal servant, sir.” 

“I know the meaning of loyalty as well as you do, 
Hamshaw. Send this man, Slater, to me, and say 
nothing about this letter. Stir up the staff, Hamshaw I 
Keep them at work. Don’t let them discuss matters 
during office hours. Listen for any remark that breathes 
disloyalty and—and if you hear one, ‘fire’ the man, 
or woman, without waiting a second. Let me see this 
man Slater.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Hamshaw. 

He went out of the room. Hector’s gaze followed 
him. He had said that he would make Hamshaw’s 
coffin of silver—he might get greater satisfaction 
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out of making him a slave for the rest of his life. 

Tom Slater, the outdoor messenger, came in. He 
grinned. His whimsical face held just the slightest 
suspicion of familiarity. 

“Want to see me, Mr. Hector ?” 

Hector gave him a look that pierced a hole right 
through his small, ruffled head. 

“When next you come into my presence,” said 
Hector, “keep in mind the fact that I am the head of 
this firm and that you are an outdoor messenger.” 

“Sorry, sir.” 

Beneath his breath. Slater said : “Gawd ! What’s 
happened to him ?” 

“Listen, Slater I” 

“Sir ?” 

“I understand that you took a letter from a lady 
and slipped it under the door—that door—there !” 

And Tom Slater, remembering all that he had learned 
from the heroes of his beloved films, and living up 
to their principles, drew himself up with military 
preciseness and said : 

“What letter, sir ? I don’t know of any letter ? What 
lady ? What door ? S’elp me, sir.” 

“All right,” said Hector. He got up from his chair 
and deliberately placed his hands on the little man’s 
shoulders. “Slater,” he said, and all the arrogance 
was gone from his voice, “let me tell you this : in 
most City offices there is a small man holding down 
a small job, yet that job may be as important as the 
Chief’s.” 

“Thank you, sir. I understand.” 

“You understand nothing. Slater. Go back to your 
job.” 

Slater backed away. Hector returned to his desk. 

Grymdyke’s signal came on the buzzer. Hector 
said : “Well ?” 

“There’s a lady waiting to see you, sir,” said 
Grymdyke. 
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“Name ?” 

Grymdyke appeared to hesitate. 

“Come here,” said Hector peremptorily. 

Grymdyke came into the room. 

“It was my mistake, sir,” he said. “It isn’t often that 
I forget myself.” He was plucking at his thin tooth¬ 
brush of a moustache. He was awaiting the fall of the 
sword on his head. Poor Grymdyke I It had always 
been thus-wise with him. Why, when Stradde used to 
ring him up from the Grosvenor Crescent house 
Grymdyke raised an imaginary hat as he listened on 
the phone and began : “Good afternoon, sir 1” 

“How did you forget yourself ?” Hector asked. 

“The lady asked for Mr. Hamshaw, sir, and I said, 
inadvertently, that Mr. Hamshaw was in conference 
with you. Then—then she said that she preferred to 
see you, sir.” 

“Name ?” It came like a shot. 

"The lady, sir,” said Grymdyke, and looked away. 

La Lune 1 Mauvine 1 Hector understood. 

“No, thanks, Grymdyke,” he said, coldly. “I am 
much too busy to speak to callers to-day. Say that 
I’m—I’m sorry.” 

“Very good, sir.” Grymdyke moved away. 

“Stay !” Hector was moved by an impulse. “On 
second thoughts I will see her. I don’t want any 
interruption. 

“No, sir. Of course not, sir.” Grymdyke withdrew. 

She seemed to melt into the room. Grymdyke closed 
the door the instant after she was over the threshold. 
Many a time had Hector seen her photograph repro¬ 
duced in the periodicals, but when he looked on the 
original he said to himself that they had not paid a fair 
tribute to her beauty. She was younger than he under¬ 
stood her to be. The eyes were larger and more com¬ 
pelling than the photographic blocks had made them. 
The lines of her face were cast in magical beauty: 
she would never be old : and her personality surged 
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out towards him like the first warm breeze of spring. 
She was dressed not in funereal garb, but in the brightest 
of colours, each one of which became her. There was 
a world of knowledge in her expression : she had read 
his mind before she crossed the narrow intervening space 
between the door and his desk. She did not hold out 
a hand in greeting as he half-expected her to do. The 
instant Grymdyke mentioned that she had dared to 
call at the office he surmised that she was coming as a 

He spoke gently, courteously, in spite of all that was 
passing in his mind. 

“Allow me. Madam I” He placed a chair in position 
for her. “It isn’t often that we receive ladies in this 
office. Perhaps you will forgive any apparent lack of 
courtesy.” 

“It is the first time I have been in this office,” said 
Mauvine. “Only a matter of great import to myself 
urged me to come to-day.” 

Hector had gone back to his chair. He rested an 
elbow on the arm-rest and scrutinized her face with 
his own chin resting in the cup of his palm. 

“It concerns the late Mr. Stradde ?” he said. 

“Yes.” She said it in a whisper. She looked around. 
“This was his room ?” 

Hector leaned forward slightly as he said : 

“Madam, let us be quite frank with each other. 
Let us cut out anything in the nature of sentiment 
and come straight to the business in hand.” 

“Nothing could please me more,” said Mauvine. 

“I don’t wish to be unduly harsh-” 

“I am accustomed to harshness,” she said, and 
smiled rather pathetically. 

“I hope you will try to be indulgent to my mood,” 
he said. 

“I shall be gentle,” she said, and smiled again. “Hard 
knocks have made me gende—indulgent, tolerant of 
moods.” 
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He bit on his nether lip. He didn’t like her attitude. 
“I shall ask you to remember that the relations that 
existed between you and Stradde are known to me-” 

“Between Mr. Michael Stradde and myself 1” She 
said it quietly, but he felt the point of the rapier slip 
through his guard and puncture his pride. 

He replied feebly—feebly for him : 

“Others who loved him are in mourning.” 

She glanced down at her raiment. 

“How small a thing to alienate from a woman the 
courtesy of a gentleman,” she said. 

He didn’t reply. To himself he said : “Theatrical I” 

Aloud: “What is the business that has brought 
you here ?” 

“That’s better,” she said, and sighed in relief. “I 
prefer that you regard me as a business caller. I read 
the newspaper reports of the inquest on Mr. Stradde. 
There was a reference to a letter that was found in his 
hand.” 

Hector nodded, stooped, and unlocked a drawer of 
his desk. He brought out the package that Hamshaw 
had transferred to his keeping. 

“You have this in mind,” he said. “Naturally, Mr. 
Hamshaw opened the letter. For the sake of avoiding 
a scandal he deemed it discreet to withhold the whole 
of the contents from the public.” 

“Naturally,” said Mauvine. “It was what a gende- 
man would do.” 

He handed over the package, pausing to say: 
“Perhaps, you will give me a receipt for it.” He cor¬ 
rected himself the instant after the words were out. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said. 

She accepted the package, and lowered her head 
so that he might not see that which was in her 
eyes. 

“Will you open it to see that the amount is correct ?” 
he asked. 

She opened the package and slowly withdrew the 
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bundle of notes. The stain that was on them set her 
lips aquivering. 

He got up from his chair and walked to the window 
so that he might not see the twitching of her face. 

“Five thousand,” he said over his shoulder. “I 
have counted the notes. I will be responsible for the 
accuracy of the amount.” 

He fancied that the window gave back a faint reflection 
of her touching the bundle with her lips before she 
placed it in her handbag. He was grateful for the 
strength of will that prevented his turning quickly 
and offering her his sympathy. Hang it, he thought, 
she was only a woman, after all. 

“I’ll take your word for it,” she said, and her 
voice was even—beautifully collected. 

He went back to his place near the desk. 

“Does that end the interview. Madam ?” he asked. 
“I am very busy this afternoon.” 

“Please give me a few more moments of your time,” 
she said. “I am aware of all the changes that have 
taken place since the death of Mr. Stradde. You are 
now-” 

“Head of the firm,” he said. 

She inclined her small head in acknowledgment. 

“Forgive my seeming impertinence,” she said, “but 
I believe that I’m right when I say you are a wealthy 
man ?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, and frowned. He wondered : 
“Is this woman going to try her blandishments on me ?” 

She paused a long while before she could find the 
courage to ask : 

“Would you be disposed to purchase my silver 
holdings ?” 

He drew himself up indignantly. She was trying to 
bluff him. 

“What ?” he said, sharply. 

“I have so many—so many that I would like to get 
rid of,” she said. 
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He sat down and gave her look for look. Then 
he spoke in that tone of voice which carries an accusation. 

“You are reputed to be a wealthy woman, he said. 
What he meant to say, and what she understood him 
to say, was : “You are a damned lucky woman tohave 
fooled Stradde into giving you so much money.” 

She answered him in a phrase that lingered in his 

mind for years : „ 

“Some call it being lucky. Some call it sacrifice. 
Again he beat down the sentimentalism that threatened. 
“I’ll think over your offer,” he said. “The market 
is down to rock bottom. Come to see me at my private 
residence.” He gave her the address of his Hyde Park 
house. An idea was sweeping through his mind. 

She rose from her chair. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I know the market is low, 
but I also know that it will rise. Mr. Stradde was 

confident of it.” # , M 

“I prefer not to discuss Mr. Stradde at this interview, 

he replied. 

He accompanied her to the door. Grymdyke came 
to receive and conduct her along the corridor. 

Hector went back to his desk and stared at the papers 
in front of him. The chair she had vacated looked up 
at him reproachfully. 

He rang for Grymdyke. 

“Mr. Hamshaw,” he said, abruptly. 

Hamshaw came in immediately. 

“Well ?” said Hector. “You know that she has 
been here ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hamshaw, humbly. He looked 
away. 

“Well ?” 

“I think I know what she came to see you about,” 
said Hamshaw. 

“Wanted to unload her silver holdings on us,” said 
Hector, and laughed without feeling mirth. 

“Exactly,” said Hamshaw, and lapsed into silence. 
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“Had the damn’ cheek to come here and try to fool 
me,” said Hector. 

Hamshaw nodded, obsequiously. 

“That’s what I said to Lord Pynton,” he replied. 
“He has been here while you were engaged with her. 
He didn’t know that she had called. 

“Lord Pynton ?” 

“He told me that she was practically destitute,” said 
Hamshaw. 

“Don’t be a damned fool I” he almost shouted. 
“Good God ! She must have rooked Stradde of a 
mint of money.” 

That’s what I told Pynton, but he assured me 
that-” 

“Where is it ?” 

“I don’t know.” Hamshaw fancied he saw a chance 
to ingratiate himself. “Let us take her silver holdings,” 
he said, and shook his head sapiently. “They’re likely 
to rise six points to-morrow. We’ve just had word-” 

“Shut up 1” Hector’s face was livid with rage. 
“That woman belongs to Yesterday 1 And this firm 
started afresh. And, what’s more, we start clean l” 

“I’m sorry,” said Hamshaw, meekly. 

“You lie,” was the retort. “You’re not sorry. You 
absorbed the damnable lesson that you and—and the 
others tried to force on me. Squeeze anybody, no 
matter whom they may be.” 

He rang the bell. Grymdyke came in. 

“See if Lord Pynton is on the telephone,” he said, 
“and put me through to him without delay.” 

Very good, sir 1” Grymdyke went out. 

Hector looked at Hamshaw. 

“Better leave this to me,” he said. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


M RS. STRADDE and Felice were with Hector 
in his Hyde Park house. It was late afternoon : 
he had left the office early. During the morning he had 
dealt with a number of important messages from agents 
all over the world. He had received notable members 
of the House of Commons who sought his advice on 
the trend of world finance. The firm’s principal agent 
in the Far East had asked for instructions that meant 
the investing of half a million immediately in spite of 
the current rumours of general chaos. He had handled 
all these matters with ease and with the clarity of vision 
that marks the man of genius. Yet she hadn’t been 
out of his mind for a moment. 

He regretted the attitude he had taken up towards 
her on the previous day. He wished he could take it 
back. He had said things that must have hurt: he 
would that he could draw them back as “boys, flying 
kites, draw in their white-winged birds”. 

He had contemned her in his heart because he believed 
her to be the paramour of Michael Stradde, and because 
he believed that a paramour can do no more than 
break a man’s life. But there had been something in 
her eyes, in her beautiful restraint, in the courage she 
displayed when he would have openly flouted her, that 
compelled not only his admiration but his hom¬ 
age. 

Felice came to him. All the beauty of an earlier day 
had been restored to her. Her youthfulness might have 
come with a second Dawning. The eyes were clear and 
full of a light that carries ambition over mountain tops. 
The mind was clear ; it had been sweetened by the 
sympathy that had flowed from the heart of the other, 
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the elderly woman, who came into the room immediately 
behind her. 

Soon, they were to be married—Hector and Felice. 
He asked no greater happiness, so he told him¬ 
self. 

The grey-haired woman who had sat in silence so 
long in that grim house in Grosvenor Crescent had 
caught a little of the youthfulness that was so apparent 
in the girl. The eyes had lost that look of yearning ; 
her step was sprightly ; her voice was quick and full of 
spirit. The man she had really loved was not dead ; he 
lived again in this stalwart nephew who had shouldered 
the burden of a beaten firm. 

“She is late,” said Felice, and rested a hand in his. 
“Do you think that she means to come along ! I can’t 
believe it.” 

“Yes, I am certain that she will keep the appointment,” 
he said. And he looked searchingly at his aunt. 

The elderly woman shook her head. 

“No,” she said, with determination. “I couldn’t 
possibly meet her.” 

“Very well,” he said, and turned again to Felice. 

“Surely, you understand that it is impossible,” said 
Felice. 

“I suppose it is,” he said. 

“My dear Hector”—from the elderly woman who had 
suffered—“you wouldn’t expect it of me ? I was his 
wife 1 You can’t argue against that fact.” 

“No,” he said and fell into silence. 

“Got every penny she could get out of him,” said the 
aunt. “Did she care about my feelings ?” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said, mechanically. 

“For thirty years and longer I sat in silence—in a 
desert. Did she disturb herself about that ?” 

“No, I suppose not,” came the monotonous reitera¬ 
tion. 

“Very well then. Hector. Felice and I will await 
you in the Chinese room.” 
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“I will come to you the moment after she has left me,” 
he said. 

Mauvine came in a taxi. He watched her from the 
window as she alighted. He felt rather weak of resolu¬ 
tion. He wished he had been able to settle this matter 
in the office on the previous afternoon. He heard the 
servant open the door. He waited apprehensively till 
she was announced. 

As he went forward to receive her he knew instinc¬ 
tively that he was the weaker of the two. 

She was simply dressed : he wondered if she had taken 
his somewhat caustic reference to her dress of the 
previous day in earnest. 

“It is very wonderful of you to give me this appoint¬ 
ment,” she said as he showed her to a chair. “I was 
rather afraid that you would regret your offer and send 
me a message cancelling it. But you’re not like that— 
are you ?” 

He sat down, near her, but in such a position that he 
could mark every line of her face and its changing 
expressions. 

“Frankly, I don’t know why I made the appointment,” 
he said, “but I felt yesterday that there were questions 
I would like to ask—questions that were so personal 
that the very fact of your being in an office would-” 

“I understood that,” she said, relieving him of much 
embarrassment. 

“Let’s come to business,” he said. Oh, that parrot¬ 
like remark. 

“About my silver holdings ? I am so anxious to get 
the matter settled.” 

He looked into her eyes for the sign of avarice that 
wasn’t there. 

“Do you know,” he said, with boldness, “I can’t 
believe that you are in need of money—that you must sell 
your silver holdings.” 

She smiled bravely and arched her eyebrows pro- 
vokingly. 
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“Really ?” she said. “I am offering to sell at the 
market price. Is it customary for a prospective buyer 
to ask the reason for the sale ?” 

“No,” he said, promptly, “and I apologize.’* 

“I need the money.” It came with dramatic candour. 
“I need the money as quickly as I can get it.” 

Then he found the boldness to say : 

“But you cannot possibly be in need of money. I gave 
you back five thousand in cash yesterday ; that money is 
sound enough.” 

She smiled through a suspicion of tears as she helped 
him out: 

“Although it was stained,” she said. 

“We are talking business,” he reminded her, but he 
was just as sentimental in that moment as she was. 

“Exactly,” she replied. 

“Look here ! I don’t want to buy your holdings at 
market price. It is down to thirteen pence an ounce, 
but I know that it will jump nine points in less than two 
months.” 

“I am selling,” came her voice, very thin, yet very 
determined. 

He shook his shoulders as though he were irritated by 
her persistence. 

‘Til tell you something else,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
tell anyone else. Silver will be stabilized within six 
months, and it will be stabilized at thirty pence. It is 
an international problem that has to be settled.” 

“He always said so,” she replied, quietly. “I am still 
selling.” 

Was this woman fooling him ? He gazed intently at 
her thin, twitching face. There was poignant sorrow 
in every line ; there was nothing false to be found there 

although his eyes searched for it. 

He crushed down the business phase of his character 

and allowed sentiment to have its way. 

‘Til tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “I will buy your 
holdings at market price, but if the price rises during the 
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next six months I will pay the difference. That’s as far 
as I can go. 

“It is much farther than your business sense takes 
you,” said Mauvine. “I thank you for it. I will con¬ 
sider the offer—consider whether or not I shall take 
advantage of it. At the moment I want five thousand 
pounds, and I haven’t got it.” 

“I gave it to you in the office yesterday,” he reminded 
her. Then he saw something trembling in her eyes and 
he looked away. “Sorry,” he said, in a whisper. “There 
may be something I don’t understand.” 

“There is,” she said, “and perhaps I should be unfair 
to myself if I didn’t tell you. I—I borrowed that 
five thousand in order to help him get out of the 
country.” 

He swung around instantly. He was on the verge of 
a confession. 

“Borrowed it ?” he echoed. 

Now was the moment, had she been a cocotte, a 
mercenary, when she could have played on the strings of 
his heart. 

She infused the casualness of the indifferent into her 
voice : she smiled at his look of perplexity. 

“How beautifully innocent you are,” she said. “You 
don’t appear to understand that we women live rather 
extravagantly.” 

“I do not,” he said and frowned. 

“To be blunt, then,” she said, “I was without ready 
money, having mortgaged everything I could. He was 
in need, and—and ” 

Those tears would not be denied ; they gushed from 
her eyes ; they raced down her cheeks, leaving pathetic 
little ruts in the rouge and powder. She tried to gulp 
down the sobs that were choking her; her hands 
clutched at the handbag on her knee. Then, in a 
paroxysm of seeming anger, she cried out: 

“Why do you question me about these matters ? 
They are no concern of yours. If you don’t 
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wish to buy, say so, and I will go into the City, 
to-morrow.” 

It was then that great understanding was given him. 
With gallantry that was very near to the beautiful he 
went close to her, and he said : 

“You need not tell me any more. I gather—have 
gathered—that you put every cent you possessed into 
silver at his bidding. You—you are very different from 
the woman I believed you to be.” 

“I know,” she said, and smiled through her tears. 

“And to-day you are left with nothing ?” 

“I am not complaining.” 

“No,” he said, “but I can read your mind. I will 
take these holdings, as I have said ; I will let you have 
the cash you desire to-morrow ; I will pay the difference, 
as I told you, if the market rises. But—but what are 
your intentions now ? What are you going to 
do ?” 

She shrugged her expressive shoulders. 

“Who shall say ?” she replied. 

“The finest thing I can recommend,” he said, “would 
be a sea trip. We have a ship going out to the Pacific 
next week, I can arrange that you shall have a comfort¬ 
able berth and a rest that will do you all the good in the 
world.” 

She rose from her chair and held out her hand. 

“You’ve been wonderfully good to me,” she said. 
“I didn’t expect the half.” 

“You will take the trip ?” 

“No, but thank you all the same.” 

He nodded. 

“I’ll fix the other matter up for you to-morrow 
morning. I have your address. I will see that every¬ 
thing is carried through without a hitch.” 

“Thank you.” She was smiling again. 

He turned away from her so that she might not mark 
the emotion that had taken hold of him. 

“I’m not all cast iron,” he said, still keeping his eyes 
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averted. “I set out to kill Michael Stradde because of 
all that he did to those I loved, but I can understand your 
position. This must have been a great blow to you. 
But—but why should I pity you ? You must have 
known that he couldn’t marry you while his wife was 
alive and not divorced from him ?” 

The tears were blinding her, but she tried to hide the 
fact from him by turning her back to him. 

“I knew it,” she said in a courageous tone of voice, 
“but what does that matter ?” 

He said, very softly, very tenderly, very sympatheti¬ 
cally : 

“I dare say you’ll be pretty lonely now that he’s 
gone?” 

That seemed to give her the strength of which she 
stood sorely in need. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “Not exactly lonely. 
There are so many women like myself; we belong to a 
tribe of which other women—married women—smugly 
married women—have never heard. We obey an 
impulse to help a man with all the power we have.” 
She halted. “If he wins, his wife gets the credit; if he 
loses, we get the blame.” 

Silence. It was Mauvine who relieved the tension. 

“Oh, why are we talking like this ?” she asked, almost 
fiercely. “I’ll wait until you’ve put this business 
through ; then I’ll know what I’m going to do. . . . 
Good-bye 1” 

He turned towards her. He grasped the extended 
hand. 

a G p od ' b y e >” be said. Beneath his breath he said : 
<4 You’re a damned plucky woman !” 

He saw her go down the steps. He saw her step into 
the taxi. She looked neither to right nor left. The 
taxi was driven away. He never saw her again. 

Felice and his aunt came from that other room. 

His aunt was strangely pale with emotion. Felice 
clung tightly to his arm. 
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“Tea is served. Hector,” said his aunt. Her voice was 
thin and full of tears. 

“Very well, aunt,” he said, and turned to follow her 
out of the room. 

She was wiping her eyes as she went on ahead of 
him. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


A FEW days later. 

The newspapers had already ceased to make refer¬ 
ence to the tragedy of Michael Stradde. The sorry 
chapter in the history of British commerce was ended. 

In a room of his Park Lane house. Lord Pynton 
awaited the arrival of Mauvine. In reply to her simple 
note of entreaty that he should give her this appoint¬ 
ment “as it may be the last time I shall see you,” he had 
dispatched a telegram, assuring her that all other engage¬ 
ments should be set aside by him, no matter how 
important they might be. 

There was something rather beautiful in the old 
aristocrat’s attitude of mind that late afternoon. The 
years were passing, so he told himself, but perhaps there 
was sufficient strength and virility remaining to protect 
her from the slings and arrows that would be aimed at 
her. The time was gone when traditional pride in his 
line would have caused him to remain aloof lest the 
breath of scandal should taint the family name. 

As always, he was dressed in keeping with his breeding 
and social position. He had stepped straight from the 
artistic hands of a perfect valet. The lean frame might 
have been padded here and there, the greying hair might 
have been faintly touched to deceive, but there was 
gallantry expressed in the whole of the upright carriage. 

As she came into the room he held out a thin, care¬ 
fully-tended hand in welcome and led her to the chair 
which had been placed just where he would like to see 
her—where the fading light that came through the 
window might illumine her face. 

“I am honoured,” he said. He stepped back to 
appraise her. 
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She lay gracefully in the chair; one tiny foot, green 
shod, swung slowly like a poplar leaf in the breeze. She 
removed her gloves ; her white hands rested on the 
arms of the chair, and the fitful movements of the 
delicate fingers were eloquent of the emotion by which 
she was controlled. 

He turned away to move a simple ornament on an 
occasional table. He knew that she was troubled 
beyond the calculating ; he wished to give her a chance 
to recover her composure. 

“You have been very kind to me. Lord Pynton,” she 
said at last. “I felt that I couldn’t possibly leave 
London without coming to say good-bye.” 

He turned around immediately ; his grey eyebrows 
lifted in dismay. 

“You are not thinking of leaving London ?” he said. 

She raised a hand in mild protest. 

“Of course, you must know that I couldn’t possibly 
remain.” 

He had gone forward and was standing in front of her 
as she sat there, a forced smile playing about her lips. 

“Why not ?” he asked. 

“Don’t let us talk about that,” she said, feigning 
irritableness. “I have come to see you in order that I 
might relieve my poor mind of a trouble that is playing 
havoc with my nerves.” 

He gave the door a swift, apprehensive glance. She 
misinterpreted. 

“No,” she said, “I haven’t come to ask for further 
financial aid.” 

The old gallant raised both hands in admonishment. 

"You may ask anything of me,” he said. “It would 
not be denied if it were within my power to give it.” 

She nodded as though she had expected that reply. 
She looked away from him—looked through the window. 
He fancied that he saw a movement of her lips that 
hinted at determination to crush down something that 
was weakening her resolution. 
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Instantly, he stooped and grasped her hand. 

“I am ready to place all I have at your disposal,” he 
said ; “I have told you so before.” 

She arched her brows and smiled gratefully. 

“You’ve been so good to me,” she said. “I wonder 
why ?” 

“I have told you, again and again, that I love you, 
Mauvine.” 


Her mood changed. A bitter expression came into 
her eyes. The restless movement of the right foot 
stopped. 

“Lord Pynton,” she said, “I haven’t come here to ask 
you to give me anything. I have come to ask you to 


take something from me.” With a swift movement she 
opened her handbag and drew out that fateful bundle of 


notes. 


“The five thousand you were so generous to loan for 
a little while,” she said, handing the package to him. 

He stared at it incredulously. He tried to speak ; his 
lips parted and moved without his saying anything. 

“Please take it,” she said, and her voice was deep and 
husky. “Take it, and give me the greatest joy that may 
be left to me in this life. Let me think that I have done 


something that was worthy of me.” 

He shook his head in perplexity. 

“It is all there,” she said. “The whole of the five 
thousand—just as you handed it to me. There’s a 
stain running through the package but—but you will be 
able to pay it into your bank without telling them 
everything.” 

He stepped back from her and looked away from her 
as he said : 


“I didn’t lend it to you, Mauvine.” 

Her tendril-like fingers were clutching the arm-rests 
of the chair. 


“It was what I asked for—a loan,” she said. 

He shook his head in his bewilderment. 

“No, no,” he said. “You—you gave me-” 
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Almost passionately she cried out: 

‘‘Please don’t say that—that I earned it.” 

“I haven’t hinted at that, Mauvine,” he said. 

A long silence. He waited and there was even greater 
pain expressed in his face than in hers. 

She said, very softly, very tenderly : 

You know why I borrowed that money immediately 
a “ er after—” She broke off abruptly. 

He hung his head. 

“I know now,” he replied, “and, God knows, I feel the 
shame of my position.” 

Your position ?” She leaned forward and grasped 

™J d * “You behaved like a gentleman,” she said. 

1 shall never forget.” 

Mauvine ! Mauvine 1 I don’t feel that I can discuss 
this further. Can’t we forget it ?” 

. _ s ^ e sa id gently. “I want to put this matter 

right. I want you to help me. I want you to take back 
the money.” 

He held out his hands imploringly. 

But, I know that you are in difficulties, Mauvine,” 
he said. * 


“WhyT” 7 ^ difficulties ’” she said * “P^ase take it.” 

<<T>n stra ^ktened herself in her chair. \ 

I U tell you,” she said with resoluteness. “I’m not 

e type of woman that indulges mock heroics. When 

T 1 * bo ' rowe * ^ at money it was in order to help the man 
I loved with all my heart and soul.” Her big eyes were 

them° f «?f S n ° W an ? She made no attem pt to cleanse 
all that ” ^ t0 ° latC t0 help ^ m — you understa nd 

^“But, why give it back, Mauvine. I am a rich 


In my eyes you will be richer,” she said, “if you trv 
understand the sentiment that’s moving me no^ 

came 1 7 as V t ry ’ very faithfu l to him until the time 
came when I just had to help him_” 
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“Let’s forget it, Mauvine.” 

“Oh, no. I want to return that money to you; it 
will make me feel cleaner.” 

“Cleaner ? You 1” 

She gave her head a little shake. Her eyes glowed 
with a new hope. 

“It will be like buying back my loyalty to him” she 
said. “Now do you understand ?” 

Lord Pynton accepted the package in silence. He 
went over to the window and stared down into the street. 
He came back to her. 

“You make me feel very, very cheap,” he said. 
“Frankly, honestly, I would give my very life to take 
back that night.” 

“And I,” she said and closed her eyes. 

Another long silence followed. 

“I shall pay this money back into your bank,” he said, 
with sudden resolution. 

“No, no. I do not need it. I have sold my silver 
holdings to Mr. Hector Farrar ; he was very fine about 
the whole business. I am all right, financially. Just 
tell me that you have taken back that money—it is all I 
ask.” 

He hesitated, his fingers playing with the package. 

“Yes, he said, “but I can’t take back Yesterday .” 

“A gentleman could,” she said, simply. 

“Very well, Mauvine.” 

“It’s going to make me so much happier in the future.” 

“But what now ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, affecting indifference. 
“I’ve left the Hampstead house and taken a room in a 
small hotel. I shall decide for myself what shall be the 
next move.” 

Instantly, he went and stood before her. 

“Mauvine ! Listen to me. I had never taken the 
slightest notice of a woman until I saw you. Listen 1 
Listen I I want you. Come away with me.” 

It was her turn to misunderstand. She dropped his 
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hand and sat upright. She believed that he was inviting 
her to be his mistress. & 

“Strange, yet what a commentary on modern 
gallantry,” she said. “A woman gives herself to a man. 

r* ur C ? ° r k aves her. She is faithful to him—has been 
faithful to him. And when he leaves her, all other men 
believe that she has become public property !” 

Lord Pynton moved away. He plucked at his collar 

as though it were choking him. He said, command- 
mgly : 

“Mauvine, try to bring yourself to realize that I was 
never so sincere in my life.” 

And she was watching every movement of his face. 
She interrupted, although he didn't appear to hear her : 
m You don t even know me I” 

“I was going to say to you-” 

,, <<T ?. y T } am no more than a woman who shone in 
die white hghts of what they call fame.” 

firct^J laVe T been an ins P iration to me ever since the 
“rst moment I saw you-_” 

“I’m nobody—a village girl 1” she said, bitterly. 

7“ been ve ty drab to me, Mauvine,” he went on 
AoughtfuUy. “A round of the clubs, L day at the 

i “,’ a w nlght } n some social set that was always wonder- 

“f hoM m f Ch m ° ney 1 P ossesse d and how they could 

mLW T° f ‘ • • T And then > 1 fou «d you . . 

ThenWf Warlt you I want you to be my wife." 

The ^.^ rmture ln the room seemed to come to life 

1st t hev s P £ tU , r H S ° n ** WaUs Seemed to lean forward 

shoulc * fifiss a Word. 

.he “ king “ to_, ° “*v 

s L a ™ waiting for your answer, Mauvine.” 
him shook her head ; she held out a hand towards 

I 2 SKeTd"7 Sl " “‘ d he « 

“You loved him, Mauvine ?” 
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“With all my soul.” 

“I would try to make you happy,” he said pleadingly. 

“You have done so already,” she said. “I shall never 
forget the honour you have done me to-day ; never 
cease to thank you for your greatness to me. I shall 
always remember that there have been two great men in 
my life.” 

She moved away—towards the door. He started up 
to follow her, then he sank on the chair that she had 
left. His hands were pressed over his eyes. He didn’t 
hear the footman speak to her as he met her in the hall, 
nor did he hear the door open and close, nor the taxi 
drive away. 

She was gone 1 Just as all these women go—out into 
space, with a few remembrances making sweet and well 
worth while the life they have led—or given away. . . . 


Hamshaw telephoned to Hector Farrar, who had taken 
a rest from the turmoil that afternoon. 

“Sir,” he said, “news is great 1” 

“Well ?” 

“Silver has jumped. It is now standing at seventeen 
pence 1” 

“Excellent 1” was the reply. “It will go to the thirty 
I said k_WQuld. Good 1” 
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^he life of Queen Victoria's eldest son, during the period in 

which these letters were written (1878-1910), may be divided, 

roughly, into two parts. The first when, as Edward, Prince of 

Wales, and the centre of what was described as the “Marlborough 

House Set", he lived for the most part under the searchlight of 

an inquisitive and generally unjust publicity ; and the second 
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The Life of General Sir Charles Carmichael 
Monro, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 

GENERAL SIR GEORGE BARROW, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
With a Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

A lthough Sir Charles Monro was the man responsible more 
than anyone else for the wonderful skill in rifle-shooting of 
the British Army in 1914, it was not until the Great War that 
his name came prominently before the public. It was in August 
of 1914 that he took the 2nd Division to France, commanded the 
i9t Corps in succession to Sir Douglas Haig, and, upon the 
formation of the Third Army, was appointed its Commander. 

In 1916 he was sent by Lord Kitchener to report on the 
Gallipoli situation. He advised the immediate evacuation of the 
Peninsula and adhered with unflinching firmness to his recom¬ 
mendation. After carrying out this evacuation, Sir Charles 
returned to France to command the First Army. Towards the 
end of 1916 he was requested by the Government to go to 
India as Commander-in-Chief in order to put life into the 
measures for the development of India’s military resources, and 
it was here that he performed what was perhaps his greatest 
work. Himself a distinguished soldier. Sir George Barrow is 
particularly qualified to write this notable biography. 

Illustrated, 21 s. 


Twenty-Nine Years— 

The Reign of Alfonso XIII of Spain 
From Authentic Sources 

MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 
With a Foreword by the Marquis of Londonderry, K.G. 
*"pHE dramatic escape of King Alfonso from his native country 
x was an event that stirred the imagination of the world. It 
proved that the age-old romance of kingship was not dead, and 
that the kings of to-day may be called upon to face hazards 
fundamentally similar to those which confronted their sires 
generations ago. thus this series of impressions of the life and 
reign of one of the most vital characters of our times cannot fail 
to be of wide interest. The author has an inside knowledge of 
Spain and the advantage of knowing people on both sides of the 
chasm which has just divided Spaniards into two distinct groups. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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Footslogger 

An Autobiography 
GRAHAM SETON 

(Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Hutchison, D.S.O., M.C.) 

Author of "The 'W' Plan", etc. 

TB meet, in these fascinating pages, kings, smugglers, soldiers, 
priests, strikers, diplomatists, mayors, farmers, chefs, artists, 
him stars, drunkards, desert-chiefs, authors, scouts, politicians, 
punoons, go-getters, gardeners, company-promoters. We travel 
SuW' Sudan. India, Ceylon, Australia, South Africa, 

r^o^t 011 the Western front » conduct a plebiscite, 
load 1 . P ^ h Patsch - We are immersed in diplomatic intrigue ; 
Fair * ™ ton . ous bayonet charge ; stage an international Fashion 
fair, adventure in Fleet Street and in America. 

Illustrated, 18s. 
A special edition of ioo copies, 
signed by the author. 2 guineas. 

FIRST REVIEWS 

andvlZ^nZ GlBBS Wri ‘ eS have read U with the deepest interest 

, ' ■" ammei wilh Merest and adventure and not 

unthout revelations of history behind the scenes." 

acc,dent lJ aai™ V ? DZN r' tteS -' " U ' S a remarh able work, adventure. 

•A few writers ~ 


H! 


My Magic Life 

DAVID DEVANT 

’ere Introduction *>y J- B. Priestley. 

•oi Magic teu^the^tn Da ^ ld I ?P. vant * acknowledged Master 
of Mystery. * Past FvLh T °! 1 bf * time devoted to the Art 
Association of the Wiyarr? °i Circlc * that exclusive 

Club. David Devant h^ f ?* the World ' and the Magicians' 
master of the Arts of ln ternational reputation as a past- 

He has probablv <?" d sclentlfic illusion, 

any other P man alive to h!^ , n l ore P eo P le more often than 
tion with some fascinatin/ar nd m b ook he makes retribu- 

o. hi, '*»“<• -5JSS ITS 
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My Life 

GLADYS COOPER 

M iss Cooper, in private life Lady Pearson, is a shrewd and 
extraordinarily able woman. By sheer ability and hard 
work she has climbed from the Gaiety chorus to her present 
position as the foremost dramatic actress on the London stage. 
Her reminiscences are anything but gushing, tiresome, and 
trivial. She writes with complete frankness about every side 
of her life, and does not hesitate to tell many good stones against 

In Miss Cooper's dressing-room hangs a parchment scroll 
bearing the signatures of hundreds of her friends—they include 
those of a reigning monarch, a Royal Princess, a Prime Mjnister, 
a Bishop, and scores of celebrities. Her encounters with the 
great and distinguished people of the world provide entertain¬ 
ment of outstanding human interest, and in addition to the 
events of her crowded life Miss Cooper discusses secrets of 

beauty and fashion which will fascinate every woman. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 


A Marriage to India 

FRIEDA HAUSWIRTH (MRS. SARANGADHAR DAS) 

W hen the young artist, Frieda Hauswirth, married 
Sarangadhar Das and went to live with him at Brahmakunda, 
she little realized the tremendous gulf she would have to bridge, 
not merely in linking herself with a husband of a dark and alien 
race, but also fitting her life to customs and to a culture totally 
different from her own. Tried by the ordeal of experience, 
many of her easy assumptions and much of her blind idealization 
vanished, but in their place came a new and even more sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of Mother India and of the problems 
faced alike by India’s Hindu and Moslem sons. Her encounters 
with these personages are fully described in this volume. The 
account of Mrs. Das’ experiences is unique, in that here, for the 
first time, a white girl, who became the wife of a Hindu, discusses 
frankly the intimate problems she faced# 

With a frontispiece , 16s. 
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Speed 

The Authentic Life of 
Captain Sir Malcolm Campbell 

T. WENTWORTH DAY 


Joint author of "The Life of Sir Henry Segrave” 

With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the Earl Howe 

'"pHOSE who lament that the golden age of adventure and 
romance has passed have only to read one chapter of this 
book to realize that the Sir Galahad of to-day dares dangers and 
takes risks of which no knight of old ever dreamed. 

No racing motorist in history has won more trophies and 
honours than Sir Malcolm Campbell, holder of the world's speed 
record, who has packed his life with such adventure—flying, 
hunting for pirate treasure, motor-racing and yachting—he has 
even been lost in the Sahara and captured by Riffs. He has 
explored most of the civilized and uncivilized world, and has 
escaped death on land and sea probably more often than any 
man alive. 

This book will stand as one of the most amazing records of a 
man's heroism, courage and flirtations with death. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 


The Secrets of Houdini 

J. C. CANNELL 

Vice-President The Magicians’ Club. 

Tn this remarkable and original book there are disclosed for 
the first time secrets which, for many years, have been closely 
and jealously guarded. But Houdini’s secrets did not, as many 
people suppose, die with him. 

The task of the revelation of Houdini’s secrets has been under¬ 
taken by Mr. Cannell, a well-known Fleet Street journalist and 
a Vice-President of the Magicians' Club, who here describes in 
the fullest detail Houdini's mysterious escapes from a huge 
bank-safe in London ; from a boiler into which he was riveted ; 
from a sealed paper bag ; from a packing case dropped into the 
river; from a coffin in which he had been buried alive for an 
hour under six feet of earth ; from a heavy, bolted iron box ; 
from handcuffs, leg-irons, cells, and prison vans ; from knots, 
rope ties, strait jackets. The illusion of walking through a brick 
wall, the vanishing horseman, and making an elephant disappear 
are also fully explained. Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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Lauterbach of the China Seas 

The Escapes and Adventures of a Seagoing Falstaff 

LOWELL THOMAS 

Author of "With Lawrence in Arabia" (50th thous.), etc. 

H e boasts over his beer that he has had the greatest adventures 
of any fat man in the world, and it would be hard to find 
anyone, fat or lean, large or small, who could match the exploits 
of this Falstaff of the seas. 

When war was declared, Captain Lauterbach was ordered home 
from the China Seas and was made an officer of the Emden, the 
greatest of the enemy raiders. When the Emden was cornered 
in the Indian Ocean and nearly blown to pieces after a miraculous 
cruise through the East, in which she had shelled Madras, raided 
the Bay of Bengal, and sunk a cruiser at anchor, Lauterbach 
escaped. 

He was captured and put in a Singapore prison camp. Instiga¬ 
ting a mutiny of British Indian regiments, he escaped in a Malay 
boat across the Straits of Malacca. The British offered a huge 
reward for his capture. He fled through the jungle stretches 
of Sumatra and got to the Philippines in a small boat. There, 
disguised as a Dutch trader, he got passage on a Japanese boat to 
Shanghai. 

An English girl hid him there, and with the British and the 
Japanese searching every boat he travelled to America as a 
United States naval officer. His picture had been posted in 
every city of the East; he was the most sought after, talked-of 
man in that part of the world. But he got away, and his story 
is a true adventure, wilder, more daring than anything the fiction 
writer could invent. Illustrated, 10 s. 6 d. 


Fifty Years of Fire Fighting in London 

JACK WHILE 

With an Introduction by Edgar Wallace. 

TN this original book Mr. While reviews the history of the 
London Fire Brigade from its creation, after the great Tooley 
Street fire in 1861, by the late Captain Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, 
to the present day. A good deal of space is devoted to descrip¬ 
tions of famous fires, and the result is a book full of drama, 
excitement, and resource. Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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Gaities and Gravities 

GEORGE GRAVES 

( England’s Laughter -Maher-in-Chicf) 

With an introduction hy C. B. Cochran 

'TpHE title of this book, taken in conjunction with the name of 
the author, England’s Laughter-Maker-in-Chief for the past 
quarter of a century, is self-explanatory. George Graves here 
reveals his early life, the hardships he experienced, the vicissi- 
tudes of touring, and his rapid rise to fame and fortune in the 
west End theatres. His lively reminiscences cover the heyday 
o Daly s Theatre under George Edwardes’ regime, many panto¬ 
mimes at Drury Lane, and engagements in the leading variety 
houses of this country and abroad. 

eedless to say, this famous raconteur has hundreds of delight- 

ul anecdotes, toid in the inimitable style of an expert in the art 

~ S J? lence ° f entertainment. Among the notable characters 

RohPrfc r °Q g n heS T e ? ag f S are **** D ewar, Vesta Tilley, Arthur 

ei, Arthur Collins, Sir Thomas Lipton, Lily 

£ ' Preston - CharIes B - Conran, the Ear 

Herman p ’ Duke K y rie > Evelyn Laye, Jos6 Collins, 

" h J mck '. U ? e Earl JeUicoe, and many others whom the 

and tirovfnHal m . hlS Vaned and vlvld Ufe “ a star of the London 
figure*! g6 ’ s P° rtsman ' clubman, and popular social 

Illustrated, ios. 6 d. 


Gandhi 

The Man and his Problem 

LIEUT.-COLONEL E. G. HART, D.S.O., M.A. 

(Reader in Indian History, Dublin University) 

Hfrom'the ™° k G , a “ dhi written from an angle different 
mos Trt the i° nt) L 0f books on the same »ubjert. For the 
than of Gandhi anH^h^^ui ° f ° Ur P roblem and Gandhi, rather 
in the eS tnot h S K Pr ? b ' em - Coloncl Hart ' from long years 
evenlv oiv * baCkgrOUIld wel1 and bolds the scales very 
slinthnes^re fuUv a a o aCtCr *! ^ eU T ci 8 h cd ; his greatness and his 
tual powers and ap P rec,ated * ’whilst the defects of his intellec- 

but sympatheticallv °l tbe great P roblems are clearly 

ympatuetically pointed out. With a frontispiece, as. 
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Less than the Dust 

The Memoirs of a Tramp 
JOSEPH STAMPER 

FIRST REVIEW 

"The most noteworthy hook I have come across so far this week 
. . . there are pages with the quality of Maxim Gorki . . . absorbed 
me sufficiently to make me read every page, starting at three o’clock 
in the morning after having read several other books—and I cannot 
say more of a book than that.”— Compton Mackenzie in the Daily 
Mail. With a frontispiece, 7 s. 6 d. 


A Yellow Sleuth 

Being the Autobiography of 
“NOR NALLA” 

(Detective-Sergeant, Federated Malay States Police). 

N alla’s early life gives us a glimpse into a typical Malay 
menage, and his subsequent career carries us the breadth 
of the Peninsular. During the war Nor Nalla was employed in 
North France and England doing detective and Secret Service 
work, and had escapes equally hair-raising with those he had 
experienced in his native jungles. Illustrated, 10 s. 6 d. 

FIRST REVIEW 

“ There is no reader of Kim who would not like to meet another 
of his species. That being so it is both a duly and a pleasure to 
announce where he can be found. ... A more enthralling volume 
of secret service could not be desired .”— Observer. 


Leaves From a Bookmaker’s Book 

THOMAS HENRY DEY 

that a man might know the end of this day’s business, 
^ere it comes.” With this remarkably apt quotation Mr. Dey 
prefaces his entertaining and original book. 

It is not necessary for the reader to be a sporting man to 
appreciate the many stories which Mr. Dey has to tell, for although 
he claims, in the main to be a bookmaker, it is very evident from 
a perusal of the pages, that his business career has had many 
ramifications apart from that of a layer of odds. Many famous 
people appear in these lively pages ; people in every sphere of 
life and who have made their mark in the worlds of finance, law, 
business, and the stage ; and about many of them Mr. Dey has 
stories to tell. With a frontispiece, 6 s. 
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Two Lone Ships 

“ Goeben ” <£r “Breslau” 

GEORG KOPP 

(Wireless operator on board the Goeben) 

T he author of this book was on board the Goeben —the fastest 
ship in the Mediterranean—when in August, 1914, s ^ ie an( ^ 
the Breslau made their thrilling escape from the Allied fleets and 
successfully dashed to Constantinople through the Dardanelles. 
This exploit is famous, but less widely known is the subsequent 
war-career of these two ships. Illustrated, ios. 6 d. 

FIRST REVIEW 

“This first-hand account of life on the two escaping German 
Cruisers is so speedy and splendid and the friends to whom I have 
lent it are so lyrical in their praises, that I notch it up again.’ 
Roger Pippett in Daily Herald. 


In the Enemy’s Country 

JOSEPH CROZIER 

(Lieutenant Pierre Desgranges, of the 2nd Bureau de 

l’Etat-Major) 

T his quite amazing book tells in the first person of the war 

adventures of Joseph Crozier, a secret agent known to the 

inscrutable Second Bureau of the French General Staff as 

“Lieutenant Pierre Desgranges”. During the most dangerous 

years of the War, M. Crozier directed the trench espionage in 

Germany from Holland. The story of his ingenuity, of the perils 

he ran, of the secret organization he built up behind the enemy s 

lines, of the hidden and often fatal warfare it conducted against 

the German counter-espionage, and of the several fates of its 

members, forms a grim epic of the great struggle. 

With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6 d. 

FIRST REVIEW 

No one can complain that it lacks excitement. 

Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Home Front 

SYLVIA PANKHURST 

T his notable and important book is a graphic presentment of 
life at home during the Great War ; its labours, humours, and 
sorrows, privations and bereavements. The author, who threw 
herself unreservedly into the work of relief and assuagement, 
writes from a store of unrivalled experience of the calling up 
of the men, the panic closing of the factories, the food prices 
rising to famine height, of food queues and profiteering, the 
munition girls and their hard toil, and of all the weariness of 
those dreadful years followed by the inevitable and difficult 
reactions of peace. There are, also, piquant and poignant 
reminiscences of many of the leading people of the time. 

Illustrated, 21 s. 


Gamblers All 

PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
Author of “Dominant Women”, etc. 

'pHE present day seems an appropriate time at which to bring 
out a book bearing such a title—with the Irish Sweep craze 
at such a pitch and a genuine movement in favour of relaxed 
legislation against lotteries in this country. 

Mr. Sergeant, in his usual brilliant and entertaining manner, 
has gathered together many most famous gamblers, both of to-day 
and of the past. The story of their extraordinary luck and their 
subsequent behaviour makes most interesting reading. 

Illustrated, 10s. 6 d. 


Rooms of Mystery and Romance 

ALLAN FEA 

Author of “Secret Chambers and Hiding Places”, etc. 

'TpHis is a subject which Allan Fea has made entirely his own, 
A and a very engrossing, exciting subject he has made it. 
In Rooms of Mystery and Romance we are shown in graphic 
style the actual thing, without any fantasy of the imagination. 
The range covered is w'ide, for besides the hiding places of priests 
and cavaliers of long ago we are taken to the secret repositories 
of modern crooks and smugglers, and are also told stories of little- 
known haunted rooms thrilling in the extreme. Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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Travel 

To the South Seas 

GIFFORD PINCHOT 

T here is no region on earth so many people would like to 
visit as the South Seas. There is no region so filled with 
glamour and romance. This book takes you there and makes 
you feel as if you had made the cruise yourself. It tells how a 
dream of a lifetime—a cruise in his own schooner to the South 
Seas—was carried out by Mr. Pinchot after forty years. 

The party had many adventures. They caught fish so big 
that surf broke on their backs as if they were reefs. They barely 
escaped being wrecked on a desert, waterless island. ey 
visited the most beautiful islands and walked among wonders, 
recording them in photographs. The story is told simply, jus as 
it happened, and with a quiet humour that makes ^easy^readmg. 

FIRST REVIEW 

"One of the most delightful travel books of recent years. 

Morning Post. t , J .. ,• 

“Anyone to whom outlandish places and fantastic forms J 

life are stirring will find this book enthralling. i lE )y s ' times 

11 An exceedingly interesting and informing book. —1 he I im . 


Round the Horn on a Windjammer 

SHAW DESMOND 
{The famous novelist ) 

DULLY illustrated with photographs taken by^ the au , 
Lathis book is the log of Shaw Desmond, the> tQ East 

resh from his voyage round Cape Horn ev sense, a 

Africa in a Finnish four-masted ^rque. ^ tbe crU elty and 

hrilling book, describing man face to , * of the Horn. In 
•omance of Nature in tbe tremendous in a sa iling ship 

i story of human brutality and hum f - Gators, or wireless, 
carrying a deck cargo, without capstans r f g nip]aC able foe of 
mdVith only half a crew he shows Nature^ 1^ by 
nan, and paints vividly the fight ng ,. tbe Sentinels of the 

)f young boys against the tcm V c ' Illustrate d, ios. 6 d. {approx.) 
"outh" 
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Natural History 

How Animals Live 

J. MORE WOOD DOWSETT 

Author of “Big Game and Big Life”, etc. 

A ssociated with animals from his earliest years, and blessed 
with an incurable roving disposition, Mr. Dowsett has gained 
rich experiences in many lands. Under the blazing African sun 
and in the frozen wastes of Canada he has proved himself a 
hunter of no mean ability, and he has been described by Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham as “one of those intrepid spirits to whom 
no adventure comes amiss”. 

Now at last Mr. Dowsett has been persuaded to sum up, in this 
volume, the knowledge begotten of his experiences. The result 
is a simple but exhaustive review of the problems caused by 
mankind’s contact with wild and domestic animal life. We are 
shown animal nature as it really is, and are urged to cultivate 
a better understanding of it. Mr. Dowsett is convinced that 
animals possess reasoning power in greater or lesser degrees, and 
adduces some striking instances to demonstrate his case. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 


A Book of Man Eaters 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. G. BURTON 

Author of “Sport and Wild Life in the Deccan”, etc. 

TN the course of a lifetime, however adventurous, one man can 
meet with only a few animals addicted to man-eating, but in 
this volume General Burton, who is not only a well-known big 
game hunter and observant naturalist, but a military historian, 
draws on the tales and records of others as well as his own 
experiences. His extensive knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, combined with his own powers of observation, has 
enabled him to produce a comprehensive record which will be of 
interest to the sportsman, the naturalist, and the general public. 
In these thrilling pages we meet with cannibals, lions, tigers, 
leopards, jaguars, pumas, hyenas, wolves and wolf-children, 
bears, crocodiles, great serpents, and sharks. Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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General 

The New Science and the Story of 

Evolution 

{Incorporating the author's “Story of Evolution") 

JOSEPH McCABE 

Author of “The Wonders of the Stars", “The Evolution of Mind", 

etc. 

M any years ago Mr. McCabe, whose works are familiar to most, 
published a volume. The Story of Evolution, which met with 
amazing success, since it explained simply and graphically the 
wonderful story of existence. The last twenty years have wit¬ 
nessed so much progress, have brought forward so many new 
theories, and have revealed so many new facts, that there is 
definite need to-day for a simple, comprehensive volume explain¬ 
ing what may be deduced from them. 

Mr. McCabe has now satisfied that need, for he has rewritten his 
Story of Evolution in the light of modern knowledge, and has 
incorporated all this new knowledge into a general picture of 
life and man. 

This fascinating story is set in the great frame of our mysterious 
universe. There are descriptions of the earth in its remote past 
and in its remote future. It is the book for all those who want 
an easy guide to modern science and its guidance of human 
affairs. Illustrated, 7s. 6 d. 


Trade and Technical Writing for Profit 


BERNARD BROWN, B.Sc. 

'Tta prime object of this quite invaluable little book is to 
provide practical and straightforward advice for earning a 
definite income by trade and technical writing. The book tells 
how this may be achieved, how first acceptances may be obtained 
and then amplified into a continuous output, and how this output 
may be enlarged. All who aspire to the writing of commercial 
articles will find the advice contained in this book of the utmost 
help. 4s. 6 d. 
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Contract Up-to-Date 

J. HOPE REFORD, C.M.G., M.D. 

With an Introduction by FRANK ENGLAND 

T his invaluable book is for all those thousands of devotees to 
the greatest card game of all and is calculated will reduce their 
bridge handicap to scratch or plus figures. It covers the whole 
range of contract bidding under the most approved methods, and 
is designed to meet the requirements of all classes of players. A 
concise elucidation of the many features of the game has been the 
primary aim of Dr. Reford’s work. An excellent and unusual 
feature is the illustrated summary of the principles laid down. 
This contains an illuminating review of an extremely interesting 
series of test hands played by the English and American teams in 
the International Duplicate Match in September of last year. 
Dr. Reford, who is a regular contributor to the Bridge Magazine, 
is joint editor with Mr. England of The Play of the Cards, which, 
published last year, was characterized by the Observer as the 
"concentrated essence of accumulated wisdom". 5-s. 


World Peace and Armaments 

The Problem Re-Examined. 

A. J, JACOBS 

A/fR. Jacobs has contributed to this fresh examination of a 
1VJ -vital international problem the fruits of a lifelong study 
His investigations of the subject show that certain assumptions 
underlying the policies advocated for the prevention of future 
war are demonstrably false, thus going far to explain the immense 
and otherwise unaccountable difficulty experienced in giving 
effect to the universal desire to co-operate for the firm establish¬ 
ment of security and peace. 5$. 
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Essays in Little 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of “Stormbury", “Found Drowned", “The Farmer’s 

Wife", etc. 


M r. Phillpotts is a writer of extraordinary’ versatility and bril¬ 
liance. He has written plays which have convulsed packed 
theatres with uproarious mirth for months on end; he has 
written detective mystery stories which have confounded the 
most astute of armchair detectives; he has written stories of 
Devon and its people, full of fine writing and a sure understanding 
of human nature which have gained an immense following; and 
he has been acclaimed a stylist of real distinction. “To read 
Mr. Phillpotts is to open one's window and taste the country air 
at dawn", says the Sunday Times. 

To attain excellence in any one of those fields of writing is no 
petty aspiration, and is a feat accomplished by very few. But 
Mr. Pliillpotts has stormed every citadel and conquered, and 
in these charming essays he reveals something of himself and 
discourses on many things. Polished, human, and amusing, they 
make altogether delightful reading. 6s. 


“Wee Drappies” 

SIR HARRY LAUDER 

Author of “Roamin' in the Gloamin’ 

TJEW people can tell a good story as well as an actor. And 
here is an actor, and one who has been topping the bill for 
fifty years, telling stories of all sorts. Many of the best are told 
against himself; others concern great folks he has met; but 
most of them are of that comfortable kind which you can adopt, 
adapt, and then tell as your own. 

Sir Harry Lauder’s famous laugh echoes on every page of this 
jolly book, and yet there’s good, canny Scots sense ; for who can 
speak with more authority on the secrets of “doing weel than 
the man who rose from golf*caddie and coalminer to be the 
highest-paid laughter-maker in the world ? 

With illustrations by R. St . John Cooper, 55. 
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Christopher Strong : A Love Story 

GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of “Martin Make-Believe” (35th thous.), “Peter Jackson, 

Cigar Merchant” (224th thous.), etc. 

A new novel by Mr. Frankau is always an event of the liveliest 
interest, and the success of his last long story, Martin 
Make-Believe, will not readily be forgotten. 

“In the face of such competence as Mr. Frankau's,” said the 
News-Chronicle, “let us salute it. For Mr. Frankau has all the 
airs of a novelist and most of the graces. He is a model of easy 
manners and a master of difficult situations.” 7 s * 


A New Novel 

HERBERT ASQUITH 

Author of “Roon” (5th impression), “Young Orland’ (15th 

impression), etc. 

S ome two years ago Mr. Asquith published the successor to his 
triumphantly successful novel, Young Orland, upon the 
publication of which the Morning Post wrote, “Mr. Asquith has 
surely arrived as one of the first English novelists—perhaps as 
the great novelist.” 

This announcement of a new novel will arouse the liveliest 
interest and speculation. Mr. Asquith has taken for his central 
figure a young and penniless girl who tramps the roads of England 
with her sailor father. It is a story of love and adventure, 
containing a wide and various gallery of characters in different 
planes of modern life. 7 s. 6 d. 


Eve, the Enemy 

TICKNER EDWARDES 

Author of “ The Honey Star”, “Sunset Bride” (3rd impression), etc. 

V/f R - Edwardes, who has lived for many years in the quiet 
LyL villages of Sussex, is a shrewd yet kindly observer, and in Eve, 
the Enemy, he recounts, with deft touches of humour and pathos, 
the story of South-Down village life—its joys, disappointments 
and sorrows, its aspirations and loves. 7s. 6 d. 
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A New Novel 

CECIL ROBERTS 

Author of "Scissors”, "Sails of Sunset”, "Half-Way”, etc. 

^pHE publication of Mr. Roberts' autobiography, Half-Way, was 
A one of the events of the publishing season, and certainly one 
of the most astonishing volumes which has been issued for 
many years. This announcement of a new novel will be widely 
discussed, for Mr. Roberts is nothing if not provocative. The 
story, we are told, is very different to anything he has yet written, 
and is set, very largely, amongst the mountains of the Tyrol. 
There is little doubt that its publication will prove something 
of an event. y S 5^ 


Good Time 

GEOFFREY MOSS 

Author of "Sweet Pepper”, "Wet Afternoon”, etc. 

Qince the publication of that triumphantly successful novel. 

Sweet Pepper (now, by the way, issued for the first time at 2s.), 
the work of Geoffrey Moss has been followed by a vast company 
of readers with tremendous interest and anticipation. His last 
Little Green Apples, was described by many as unques¬ 
tionably the best book he has given us since Sweet Pepper. That 
honour we feel, it will not hold for long. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that this new novel will supersede Sweet Pepper as his 
best work. It is unexpected, original, and very clever. 7s. 6 d. 


Alone 

NORMA LORIMER 

Author of "Moslem Jane” (6th thous.), "The Shadow of 

Egypt” (14th thous.), etc. 


FIRST REVIEW 

nf <uhc b ;°, 0k I™ ab0ve lhe avera 8 e novel and, in its skilful handline 
effort " _OuEEii^ a bsorbing problems, a model of constructive 
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The Silver Wedding 

ETHEL M. DELL 

Author of "Bars of Iron” (721st thous.), “The Hundredth 

Chance" (641st thous.), etc. 

T his is the story of a woman—Marcia Templeton—who, after 
marrying the knight of her girlhood’s dreams and becoming 
the mother of his two children, finds herself very far from 
attaining her early ideals. The tremendous crisis of the war, 
whilst separating her temporarily from her husband and family, 
brings her into contact with another man with a spirit so akin 
to her own, that in a moment of fearful danger they cling together, 
awaiting death. But death does not come, and they are separated, 
but each after the ordeal bears the indelible memory of that 
strange communion. When they meet again, years later, they 
are immediately drawn by it, and the gigantic contest begins 
which leads at length to the triumph of the greater love. 7s. 6 d. 


Turnip Tops 

ETHEL BOILEAU 

Author of "The Arches of the Years" (4th thous.), "Hippy 

Buchan" (8th thous.), etc. 

" f'vNE of the most exciting stories I have read since Under 
W Two Flags ”, said Gilbert Frankau of Mrs. Boileau’s fine 
novel, The Arches of the Years. 

“A really worthwhile novel,” was W. B. Maxwell’s opinion; 
"finely conceived, firmly executed. Its author shows noble 
thought and high purpose." 

It was, indeed, a novel of exceptional quality, and achieved 
immense popularity. This, her latest work, will be eagerly read 
by her countless admirers. 7 5 - 6 < 2 . 


A New Novel 

HELEN M. FAIRLEY 

A new and exciting story by the author of "The Greater Freedom". 
"Kali’s Jewels", "The Justice of the White Sahib", etc. 7s. 6 d. 
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The Golden Years 

PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of “The Winding Lane", “The Middle of the Road" 

(145th thous.), etc. 

A new novel by Philip Gibbs is an event looked forward to and 
-^■welcomed by many hundreds of thousands of people. For, 
as a reviewer wrote in the Sunday Times : “Sir Philip Gibbs is a 
writer of sympathy and experience, novelist and philosopher— 
one of the rare examples of successful journalist turned successful 
author. He is therefore a gleaner both of facts and emotions, 
and by training adapted for converting his intellectual harvest 
into a loaf of quality that may be digested of the multitude." 

7s. 6 d. 


The New Poor 

"RITA" 

(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 

Author of “The Grandmothers", "Calvary" (43rd thous.), etc. 

Tn this, her latest novel, Mrs. Desmond Humphreys illustrates 
A the era of a new class of poverty : that of the well-born and 
at one time wealthy aristocrats of England, who, within the 
last ten years, have found incomes lessening and estates a mere 
ruinous outlay, and the general effect of life one of endeavour 


FIRST REVIEWS 


7 s. 6 d. 


" Will have a unde appeal."— Daily Mail. 

“One of her happiest novels" —Bystander. 


winter wneat 

EDWARD WOODWARD 
Author of “The House of Terror", etc. 

A?ni NS A- back S r °und of the countryside, the hunting-field, 

0n ° rand National day, Mr. Woodward has 
• 1 * s ^ uma n story. The love of two men for the same 

?• . ° ne , be ess P 0l g na nt through its frequency—brings here 

disaster and a mystery of unusual ingenuity. 7 s. 6 d. 
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The New Crusade 

ANTHONY GIBBS 

Author of “Heyday" (5th thous.), “Young Apollo* (8th 

impression), etc. 

TTERE is Mr. Anthony Gibbs in merry mood. 

New Crusade concerns a millionaire. Lord Surbiton, who 
plans to turn England naked. He buys a newspaper to plug the 
idea of nakedness ; he parades the Dawk (a most entertaining 
gentleman) naked through Surrey carrying a banner proclaiming 
the New Crusade. By skilful work in the Press, by the most 
elaborate and far-reaching campaign, the idea begins to spread. 
After a number of quite fantastic adventures the Crusaders 
begin to get the idea across. There is a heat wave, and wild 
scenes on the Serpentine “Lido" and amongst Surrey “hikers". 
This story makes a most joyous piece of fun, and those who 
read into it a little deeper than others will find it a searching 
skit on modem conditions and the power of the Press. js. 6 d. 


Managing Ariadne 

DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author of “The Strayings of Sandy" (84th thous.), etc. 
't<his is another of those cheerful, gay stories of the Irish 
hunting-field for which Miss Conyers is so famous. In it 
one finds adventure, romance, and a touch of mystery. 7 s. 6 d. 

FIRST REVIEWS 

“As good as any she has written, with a vividness and humour 
in it, ayid the very smell and sight of the Irish countryside ."— 
Evening News. 

“This deliciously refreshing book.” — News-Chronicle. 


Green Sanctuary 

MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 
Author of “Scarlet Sails" (9th thous.), “Mary Simnel’s Marrying" 
(7th thous.), “Upstarts” (3rd impression), etc. 

Screen Sanctuary is a novel of absorbing interest—an alluring 
'‘-'study of a lovable rake who stands midway between the 
influence of two women—an angel and a robot—and the 
ti: t gi-comedy which results. As one reads to the surprising end 
this fine story, one is conscious of a challenge and a question. 
Which of the two men who figure most prominently in it possesses 
in greater degree the spirit of saintliness ? 7 s. 6 d. 
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Blow Bugles Blow 

An English Odyssey 
EDWARD MOUSLEY 

'"pHis long, dramatic novel portrays character in intense action 
on a big canvas. The story opens on the hero’s last night 
at Cambridge, “on the threshold”. He meets a young German 
girl living in a London attic. Life had begun to weave a standard 
pattern when the Great War bursts into being and he crosses to 
France. His romance with the German girl feels the full impact 
of war. With increasing passion the story reaches a turning- 
point in No Man’s Land, where religion is thrown dramatically 
in silhouette against the horror of battle. 7 s. 6 d. 

FIRST REVIEW 

“He shows how the devastation oj war can call forth the utmost 
sublimity in man. ... It gives the reader much to think about/' 
—Morning Post. 


The Pendulum Swings 

{Previously announced under the title “Just Luck") 

E. W. SAVI 

Author of “A Man's a Man” (40//1 thousajid), etc. 

'"pHis is a powerful story of human relations and psychology 
written in Mrs. Savi's most vigorous style. It contains humour 
and pathos and poignant situations. A young girl, ignorant 
of her parentage and brought up in unusual circumstances, 
meets a man who has plunged himself in indiscretion and follies, 
only to realize his mistake when it is almost too late. The girl’s 
influence upon him, and on those with whom she comes in contact, 
forms the nucleus of the plot. The Pendulum Swings is un¬ 
doubtedly one of Mrs. Savi's best stories. 7s. 6 d. 


Forbidden Wine 

FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 
Author of “Ladies in Hades”, etc. 


"pQRBlDDEN WlNE is the glowing love story of Omar Khayyam 
and the exquisite Princess Turkan. About these two Mr. 
Kummer has woven in his vivid style a romance of intense feeling 
and power against the glamorous and sensuous background of 

Persian magnificence. 7 5 * 64 . 
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The Intercessor and other stories 

MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of "Tales Told to Simpson", "Arnold Waterlow" etc. 
X^een and clear cut, embodying an exquisite use of words and 
a profound insight into the waywardness of human nature, Miss 
Sinclair’s stories invariably carry the mark of her clarity of 
thought and expression. A new book from her pen is an event, 
for such memorable novels as Arnold Waterlow, The Allinghams, 
etc., have placed her amongst the most distinguished of modern 
waters, and found for her an ever-increasing circle of admirers. 
In this collection of tales she is often at her most brilliant, and the 
volume is one which, without doubt, will enjoy wide success. 6s. 


Money Mad 

REX BEACH 

Author of "Son of the Gods", "Don Careless", etc. 

Qtaged amidst the warmth and the exotic atmosphere of the 
Southern States, this latest of Rex Beach tales tells of the 
pecuniary downfall of a girl who, coming from old stock, possessed 
an indomitable courage which helped her towards her goal, and 

tu ^ t ^ U11 i inent ° f those things which she set out to do, despite 
the difficulties with which she was forced to contend. 

oignant moments, sincere and convincing love and affection, 
characters honest and dishonest, but all believable, are pleasantly 
interwoven in this vigorous and live story. ys. 6 d. 


The Altar of Sacrifice 

» ,, , ... ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of As the Gentle Rain" ( 4 th impression), "Italian 

Adventure" (nth thous.), etc. 

LTr^J Marvell, a struggling and impecunious young 

Rnt ?n t 'l/°i Und K hei , s u elf suddeniy the heiress to a large fortune. 

h il i y t ^ lc Greek Temples of Paestum, there came 

fir r t caU , to sacn fice, and she is awakened to the fact 

clause in her grandfather's will, it would be 
impossible for her to retain her "great possessions". 

sincerity ‘ViSTT^ and chi ^ lcD S in S story, written with that 

A s y m Pathy that a succession of consistently 
fine novels have led us to expect from Miss Clarke. 7s. 6 L 
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Consummate Rose 

LAURENCE W. MEYNELL 
Author of "Storm Against the Wall", "Bluefeather’ 

(25th thous.), etc. 

T he title of this novel is taken from Humbert Wolfe s poem, 
Requiem, and comes from a passage which expresses the 
passionate longing for beauty, physical and spiritual, and the 
agonies of its realization which torment and yet delight the human 
heart. The story concerns five people, and is chiefly centred 
round the figure of a young wife who hardly understands the 
desires which, in a masculine world, hedge her about. Her 
reactions to that world and her subtle influence on the characters 
that surround her lead up to the culminating point of the story, 
where she is persuaded to make the greatest sacrifice any w ° m ^ 
can be called upon to offer. 7 s ’ 

Those Others 

SIMON DARE 

Author of "Where No Wind Comes" (4th thous.), If the 

Tree Fall", etc. . . n 

Urn are the love-stories of a little group of peoph; by an 
Hauthor whose popularity is growing with each succeed,ng 
publication, and whose novels are so ling w their thousands. 
Those Others is a charming story^which bhows‘ ^ja ■ upon 
though it may be the beautiful flower, ha. ' J dies down 
its symbolic stem which pierce and wound until th ^ P “ ts 

and the blossoms fade. . . . Thus are h to^beauty, 

in the garden of the world. They breathe a httle grow oe ^ 

and slip away into t he limbo of forgotten yesterdays. 7 

Folly’s Coombe 

JOSCELYN FOXCROFT 
Author of "The Virgin Widow ^ q{ ^ 

is appointed in love, and fresh * ro ® .. c ^ ose n wilderness. 
•L'tale, unconsoled by riches, remove portrayed by Mr. 

Amidst the glories of South Devon s^ v‘v.dly pori^y 
Foxcroft, he loses grief and finds solace ?s . bd 

visualizing existence anew REVIEW S 

FIRST , l his book will please a wide 
4 ’He has a good narrative style ... hi 

circle of admirers."- Sunday Exwss^ ^ ^ reputation ma de 

" Very convincing . . mil f'^ M £ RNING Post. 
for him by ‘The Virgin Widow . —mok 
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Sami. Pepys Looks at Life 

R. M. FREEMAN 
(Sami. Pepys, Junr.) 

With a Foreword by Lord Riddell 

Author of “Sami. Pepys, Listener” (4th impression), etc. 

S amuel Pepys, Listener, was a diverting book which achieved 
great popularity and was heartily welcomed by the critics. “If 
you like vigour in literature,” wrote Harold Nicholson in the 
Daily Express, “read this book. Mr. Freeman has really got 
himself into the skin of Samuel Pepys, and his shrewd parody of 
Pepys’ style and character makes amusing reading. Parodies 
are always dull unless they add something to the original; Mr. 
Freeman, with his diabolical insight into the Pepys type, cer¬ 
tainly adds something to the original. It is a very clever and 
scholarly piece of work.” 

In this present volume, wherein Mr. Freeman continues in 
his delightful strain, the purely domestic experiences that bulked 
so largely in Samuel Pepys, Listener, are reinforced by others 
of a less esoteric kind, and give us more of Samuel in his outside 
relations with the world of London. 

With Illustrations by Arthur Wragg, 7s. 6 d. 


Butterflies Have • Wings 

HILDEGARDE HUNTSMAN 
Author of “The Laughing String’ 

■pEW parents can realize that their children are growing up. 

Mamma and Papa England certainly could not, and to them 
Vanessa was always “Butterfly”. Her parents could not under¬ 
stand why she was dissatisfied with her pleasure-filled life. But 
Vanessa wanted more than pleasure. She aspired high with 
her butterfly wings ; and she came to grief. She wanted to 
find out, so she experimented and told white lies; but she was 
honest (until it hurt) with herself. 

Some people may call her a minx, but no one can help loving her 
and sympathizing with her point of view. 

This story of the affairs of a middle-class family, told as it is with 
charm and humour and a quiet mastery of style, will appeal to 
and interest a very wide variety of tastes. 7 s * 
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Miss Perfection 

The Story of an Airedale Terrier 
DE VIC BEAMISH 


R „„v «, - Airedale tmtar, 

■Dhand. But she was destined (or Lu^h S, ^ . <Miss Perfec- 

as a show-dog, and was kn0 , . leave her master and entered 
tion”. And so Betty was obliged t0 1 ho soug ht to make a 

into the kennels of a kindly young , t t k e kindness of her 
living from their pets. But she couldn t teget jwh 

former master and even when ‘aken^ doggy amours) she fe ,t 

S ^hin d h« fbe &££ hftood ta.es, Bett y reahrec. - 

Eventually, of course, as m g almost broken her doggy 
fondest wish, but not until she n 

Mia P.r/Mhn. mtt it. “ d “i"? 


Whisper 

LADY *“' 

Author of "SO « BOBO “ 

1 arouse the ^“K^riduals to be foU ”ters vividly depicted 
ts in the lives of m y other charac 5eaU ty-loving, 

i^tv From among the m > it is All ° n compassion 
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The Fifth Commandment 

HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

Author of "Into the Land of Nod”, "Quinneys* ”, etc. 

T he Fifth Commandment is a commentary upon certain phases 
of modern domestic life. Mr. Vacheil deals seriously but 
humorously with the conflicting claims of youth and age, and 
attempts to hold a balance between them. 

It is a novel of many characters cunningly contrasted; and 
it holds an enthralling story. One of our leading critics, after 
reading the manuscript of this book, pronounced it to be Mr. 
Vachell's high-water mark—a greater achievement than Brothers 
or Quinney’s. It will be of interest to see whether or not Mr. 
Vachell’s immense public is of the same opinion. 7 s * 6a. 


Sweet Punishment 

BARBARA CARTLAND 

(Mrs. A. G. McC or quo dale) 

Author of "For What ?” (3rd impression), "Jigsaw”, 

"Sawdust”, etc. 

T he publication of Mrs. McCorquodale’s last novel. For What? 

was an event of some importance. It earned a great deal of 
praise from the critics, was acclaimed a particularly charming 
story, and, judging by the success it achieved, satisfied a very 
considerable number of readers. Now, in Sweet Punishment, she 
writes of a famous explorer, Ian Carstairs—a man of primitive 
emotions and used to uncivilized lands—and of what befell the 
beautiful Lady Diana Stanlier, a sophisticated young product 
of modern society. ... 

Diana swore revenge, but what hope had she against the 
fierce passion of a Gael, or, when captured, possessed and held 
prisoner by a man who followed his natural impulses rather than 
the conventions ot the twentieth century? ... 7 s * ***• 
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Slander 

JOSEPH DELMONT 

Author of "In Chains” (Qth thous.), "Circus-Show”, etc. 
TOSEPH through his 

J book on the catching of wild beast h ^ us t anothe r. 
sides of life, and here, in this novel, , adc jled by an old wag 
Berthold Turner was a shy young man saddled y ^ 

of a coachman with a reputation for amo efle 

sss Eii? £ «-<■ — 

torrent. 


The Enchanted Duchess 

jane doe 

f Young Ttnn£# 

he Enchanted Duchess 

SVonetf 

tune to offend, «’ 0 n ber-^the ^ J e jnade 

ing newspaperman. ^ ica \ joke. F S^L^iegant young 

- not only his P nSon ^'.!™t e d from Society butterfly ^ 
y was suddenly preeipitf^thout the rest of the wor 
iition of domestic drudg e roonths . tero us, but there 

ything about it fo j t sou nds P re P caso ns. • • • , 

as.,- - i“«‘ 

«”- T ”* .. . 
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Roots 

NAOMI JACOB 

Author of “That Wild Lie . . .** (5th impression) 

“Seen Unknown’*, etc. 

M iss Jacob is a novelist of distinction whose popularity grows 
apace with each succeeding publication. In That Wild Lie 
and Seen Unknown she gave us two unforgettable pictures of 
Jewish life and character. Now, in Roots, she gives us a character 
study of a Yorkshire woman. The scenes are set for the most 
part in the West Riding of Yorkshire—the Broad Acres. Sarah 
Ann Whitelaw loved her lands with a passionate affection which 
made no sacrifice seem too great. This powerful, poignant study 
could only have been written by a Yorkshire woman who knows 
and understands the curious twists and single-mindedness of 
those who live on, and love, the Broad Acres. 7 s. 6 d. 


Pharaoh’s Lady 

E. HAMILTON MOORE 
Author of “The Dreamer Wakes”, etc. 

W hen the gipsy told her that she might yet be Pharaoh’s Lady, 
Vashti did not understand. From the outset she had known 
herself a changeling. No heritage was hers in road or rooftree, 
and she held herself quits with a scheme in which she had no 
place. 

Forests, fields, and bracken-covered hills supply the background 
to this strange, untamed and passionate tale of Vashti—child of 
nature who is forced to play her solitary r 61 e. It is a story full 
of fine writing, of exquisite descriptions. 7 s * 


Strange Bedfellows 

ANDREW SOUTAR 

Author of “The Devil's Triangle” (4th thousand), “Not 

Mentioned-” (5th thous ), etc. 

FIRST REVIEWS 

“Is essentially a jolly story . . . very brisk and amusing and 
pleasant, and lots of people will enjoy it .”— Michael Sadleir 
in a Broadcast Review. 

“J find the book both brilliant and amusing . . . one of the most 
diverting I have read for a long time” —Bystander. 7 s. 6 d. 
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Flair 

MONICA HILL 

A lec Causton was little more than a boy when the Great War 
A^ame To him it was Life's supreme adventure, a golden oppor- 

seemed to him worth while. b f e Theo Barton 

the suburbs, but found no pleasure in Thorne hfe^ ^ ^ 
belonged to a more spacious world. ber independence, 

interesting, but she felt herself gr .® mce tin>» of these two, their 
old and stale. Flair is the story o Je ^ebng of the ^ ^ ^ 

mutual attraction, the happiness they g 6d. 

sorrow. A notable and distinguished first novel. 


Pack Mule 

URSULA BLOOM 

Author of "Fruit ° n . .^'^"^lure. and of bitter 
pHis is a story offrustration, i o ^t P sou , but was hampered 
L defeat. John Carr.ck was a man w, wbom he found m 

,y his surroundings, hindered b> the wo 7 s. u 

liSUfC ' FIRST R^^r^pwith everyday problems" 

•• Full of sympathy and charm in ea mg 

^M L fc,.7;m«/ C S^y.”-BVSTANDER. 


Gay Go Up 

ANNE HEPPLE W ind’\ etc. 

thor of "Jemima Rides", "The “ en if tbe y wanted 
tv would help lame drover stile ^ b r ." Jhi^chara^ 

to go the other way, comical and Angus, 

deled her into ^ny *^ by her adoring lover, A 
h she was nearly am a) 

FIRST RE K /. £ H He) »,«r«l."- EvEN1NG 
Chapter after chapter of tumUmg 

— — . * . I\l’ If 


r s 

t •' RVSIANOUK. 

is the merriest book. 

• * • ... P 
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Whose Name is Legion 

(New Edition) 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of “We That are Left” (16th thous.), 
“Stepsisters” (13 thous.), etc. 

TN this story Miss Clarke deals with Catholicism and Spiritualism 
-*-as opposing forces. The story reveals an intimate knowledge of 
spiritualistic stances, and shows the results of dabbling in the 
occult out of curiosity and a love of power. Miss Clarke unhesi¬ 
tatingly opposes such practices, and is on the side of sanity and 
goodness. The plot is interesting in the extreme, and the story 
written with that distinction which a succession of fine novels 
has led us to expect from this author. 7s. 6 d. 


/ 


Ghostly! 


t 


xi 


7hen Churchyards Yawn 

Compiled by LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
Who also compiled “Shudders”. 

TTERE is another volume of Ghost Stories written by Lady 
■“Cynthia Asquith's unbeatable and almost unplayable team 
of story-tellers. Hugh Walpole, William Gerhardi, Shane Leslie, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Algernon Blackwood, Oliver Onions, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, L. P. Hartley, and Lady Cynthia herself—all are 
represented in this volume of unsurpassable entertainment. Of 
Shudders the Spectator said : “A better collection could hardly 
have been brought together.” And so we all thought until this 
new collection came along ! 7 s. 6d. 

Pane Thirtv-iwo 


Historical 

Scaramouche the Kingmaker 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

Author of “Captain Blood” (178th thous.), “The Sea Hawk 

(192nd thous.), etc. 

"/-piuosE who search the Sabatini pages in search of adventure , 
1 wrote a Daily Telegraph critic, “will not fail to enjoy a bold 
story told with all the vigour we are accustomed to expect in 
one of our most romantic novelists.” There is, indeed, a thrill 
and an undeniable glamour to be obtained from the novels of 
Sabatini which can be got from few living authors tor he 
creates so vividly and so intensely the colour and life of past days, 

whilst his characters are bold, strong and alive. . 

Scaramouche is one of his most notable and lovable creations , 
and in this story we meet him again moving, working, planning 
behind the turmoil of the French Revolution. His adventures 
are breathless, but he survives them all and from the first page 
to the last of this fine romance the reader is carried along held 
enthralled by the fine magic of Rafael Sabatini. 7 • 


The Green Eagle 

E. O. BROWNE 

Author of “The Broken Cup“. “The Wall of Shields , etc. 

TO7HAT sort of woman was Joan of „A<-? ■“whcTfor love's sake, 

W and Baron of England in her o g ’ „ er Q f man was 

jeopardized her rank and power ve v/0 rthy of what his 

Ralph de Monthermer, and could P fi ° st time u f e strange tale 

lady had risked for him ? Here for 0 f bygone 

is told in novel form by ^"^ab'eaUent.on. This book 
England have attracted considerable of Uving roen and 

follows history closely, for history isth t^y Monthermer, 

women ; and these three, Joan ^ Acre P ^ )J0 , . jm on 

and King Edward I are very much an u i. 

mettie. page rh i rty -three 
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The Power Behind The Throne 

WINIFRED GRAHAM & H. FOWLER MEAR 

Author of “The Last Laugh"(4th thous.), “A Wolf of the 

Evenings" (4th thous.), etc. 

W inifred Graham, having received permission from His 
Majesty the King to film Hampton Court Palace, decided to 
write a novel around this beautiful and historical setting. Thus 
this story came into being. Barbara Greville, a beautiful Lady-in- 
Waiting to Queen Catherine of Aragon, is the heroine, and 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn play conspicuous parts. Thrilling 
incident succeeds thrilling incident, and Winifred Graham, with 
her customary brilliance and skill, recreates with unusual vividness 
and clarity the atmosphere of those past days. 7$. 6 d. 


Flittermouse 

J. G. SARASIN 

Author of "Lady and Leader", etc. 

TTere is a romance of Sussex during those dashing days of the 
■“Regency when the Prince of Wales built a palace in Brighton, 
when England was threatened by invasion, and smugglers 
infested the marshes around the old Cinque Ports. 

It is the romance of Gilda Wraye, who, when only seventeen, 
went to the Chinese Masquerade and fell an innocent victim to 
the wiles of Sir Lucas Brede. She fled from him to the country, 
and was there befriended. But the dreaded shadow of the 
Flittermouse fell across her path and she became involved in a 
series of extraordinary events. 

The stories of J. G. Sarasin always entertain. They portray so 
faithfully and so colourfully the atmosphere of those past days. 
Her characters live with intensity, and the reader is able to 
follow their adventures with interest from the first page to the 
last. 7s. 6d. 
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Adventure 

White Rajah 

OWEN RUTTER 

Author of “Sepia”, “Lucky Star”, “Cain’s Birthday”, etc. 

M r. Owen Rutter has here returned to the setting of his 
earlier novels: Borneo and the Eastern Seas, which he 
knows so well. The central character is James Brooke, who 
became the first White Rajah of Sarawak in circumstances as 
exciting as they were extraordinary. Mr. Rutter presents a 
dramatic reconstruction of Rajah Brooke s life an a sen 
realization of his character, and by revealing certain intimate 

facts which have never before been published is ab ‘ e ^ g ' ve an „ e 
significance to the passion for adventure which^drew this strange 
man to the East. It is a glowing and romantic story, thro gh 
which strides the White Rajah, dogged, frank and fearless, intent 
on sweeping pirates from his realm, and ^ ^ 

friends. 

The Lion’s Way 

c. T. STONEHAM 
Author of “The Whistling Thorn”, etc. 

T his is the intensely exciting story of a child| reared y 

i lioness in Africa to become leadef. ?L b , e friends. “It is 
imbued with all the characteristics o sir ppjpp Gibbs, 

the best thing of its kind I have read, wntes^r 
“and I believe it will attract an 7$. 6<i. 

quite off the beaten track. 

FIRST REVIEW , , 

“This story is as romantic as £ a J°f , -^ews^Chronicle. 
as fantastic as that ofTarzano/theApes. 

The Lost Trooper 

TALBOT MUNDY 

Author of “Jimgrim”, .J U " g ^ t ^fat gallant, adven- 

ue reads on and on, gripped from start 
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Detective & Mystery 

The Coat of Arms 

EDGAR WALLACE 

Author of "The Green Ribbon”, "The Flying Fifty-Five”, etc. 

I t has been said before, it is said now, and it will be said again 
that "it is impossible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace”. 
And, as his countless devotees all over the world will testify, 
it is impossible. No matter how scoffing you may be at the 
start; no matter how often you may have been faced by hungry 
lions iu the jungle ; no matter how many gangsters you may have 
outwitted in Chicago ; no matter how blast you may be, the 
fact remains that after a very few minutes of reading you will 
find yourself quite helplessly thrilled by Edgar Wallace. 

The Coat of Artns is his latest story, and in it he tells . . . but 
enough said ! 7 s • 


The Double Solution 
(Previously announced as “The Preston Mystery”) 

CECIL FREEMAN GREGG 

Author of "The Rutland Mystery” (2nd impression), "The Murder 

on the Bus” (4th thous.), etc. 

O n the face of it April Fools’ Day would appear to have little 
connection with a terrible murder and its consequences. 
And even when the victim is a constable posted within Scotland 
Yard itself, the position would scarcely seem to lend itself to 
tragedy. That it can, and does, however, the reader will discover 
in this new and thrilling story by an author whose popularity 
is rapidly assuming mammoth proportions. 7 s - 


The Navy Murders 

MARY AND WHITMAN CHAMBERS 

E leven white folk, seven officers and four women, herded together 
at a naval supply base in the sweltering damp of the Panama 
coast—tempers frayed, nerves strained to breaking-point. . . . 
And then one evening when a childish game of hide-and-seek 
is in progress the horror begins. A native dart is driven into a 
man’s side in circumstances which preclude any chance of a 
native assassin. Horror-stricken men and women look at each 
other in terrified suspicion, but the shaft of murder, once launched, 
goes on and on. . . . 7 s • 
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[DETECTIVE & MYSTERY 

Unsolved 

BRUCE GRAEME 

Author of “A Murder of Some Importance” (4th impression), 

The “Blackshirt” novels, etc. 

T he Clavering family were happy and They were 

1 Pothered together to welcome David s bride, a time 01 

jollity and blissful happmess^fo^everyone ™- d f poison ; 

whlch e o C n!y somtdfody amongst that could^ave 

administered And so is a brilliant mystery-maker 

bargain. 

The House Next Door 

BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of “The Coast of Enchantment , etc. 

<, w ,„ “nM. .W. «■'<*' d “ h 

^East and West. • • • fj ■ of the East is inextricably 

In this tale all the weird mysrim C arnevah, in 

entangled with the murder ^,,3 ; Chunder, learned 

whose veins ran thei hotc.hallis, with the cool nerve 

0“ the Wes“^ f had ^ 

Professor ° murderer is run to earthy 


Tainted Power 


CARR M LL i .i^ H ‘‘TheHidden Hand”, etc. 
Author of “The Tag Murders . i 

- . _ TI7* /M /] 


[ 1 DC AclJJ ^ TAL4X '-* W 9 

city’s rackets under REVIEW 

••Terrifically exciting.” News-Chronicle. 
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DETECT 1 VE <£* MYSTERY] 

The Silver Arrow 

ANTHONY WYNNE 

Author of “Murder of a Lady” (2nd impression), “The Blue 

Vesuvius”, etc. 

TUR, Wynne presents our old friend, Dr. Eustace Hailey, 
lVJ. w ith a problem that almost overcame him—almost, but not 
quite. 7 s. 6d. 

FIRST REVIEWS 

"As strange and exciting a problem as you could wish for. 
I recomtnetid this book with confidence .”— Sunday Express. 

"If there be a more startling and unexpected .denouement in 
modern detective fiction, I have not encountered it ."— John 
o’ London. 


Murder Hide-and-Seek 

CAPTAIN A. O. POLLARD, V.C. 

Author of “Rum Alley”, etc. 

M urder Hide-and-Seek is constructed on the same generous 
lines as Rum Alley and Pirdale Island, and it would seem 
that Captain Pollard's ingenuity for the devising of dramatic 
and breathless situations is inexhaustible. The Secret Service, 
Russian spies and propaganda, mysterious packages of cigarettes, 
and a delightful romance all play their exacting part in this 
full-blooded story wlhch will stir the most sluggish reader into 
a state of excitement and joy. 7 s. 6 d. 


The Nightborn 

LEO GREX 

Author of “The Tragedy at Draythorpe” (2nd impression), etc. 

O n a dark, squally night in early autumn a mysterious sub¬ 
marine emerged from the North Sea close to the English 
coast and surrendered to a waiting motor-boat two prisoners, 
a young girl and an old man. On the same night the Honourable 
Ronald Blassington—better known to his friends as Ronnie— 
lost his way on the East Anglian moors, accompanied by the 
urbane Hannibal Skeats, valet, philosopher, and pugilist. The 
two eventually stumbled across an inn, the Moonrakers, and 
there they fell foul of “Madame” ... 7 s. 6d. 
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[DETECTIVE S- MYSTERY 

Fatal Shadows 

MARGARET PETERSON 

Author of "The Eye of Isis" (5th thous.), “Moonflowers” 

(44th thous.), etc. 

^here was a fatal shadow at Rose Cottage U staked behind 
all the beauty of the roses ; it leered behind the laughter of 
lovely Yvonne. Jealousy is the most fatal shadow that can 
darken love’s day. Mrs. Ruthe was desperately jealous of her 
husband and Yvonne ; Yvonne was jealous of anything and 

everyone who interfered with her pleasure. ; pa l nil c V the 

Almost inevitably there follows in the wake of jealousy the 
miserv of tragedy ’ but when Mrs. Ruthe was murdered and 
Though it seemed easy to detect the murderer, it unexpectedly 

proved a baffling mystery. 


Strands of Red 

“GLINT GREEN 


Hair 


1# 


(Hiding the identity 0} a famous^author who rs writing in a new 

tt is not often that a^deteGtivei^askcd^ m ^ c £°j octors and 
a poison cXdRoma certTn strange plant that grows only m 

victims bCr^ryTTV^e wo^en with heads of red 
Tow Inspector Wield. 

“ow hefohowsThe clue 5 tt r^from start to hmsh. makes 
exciting reading. 
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DETECTIVE & MYSTERY] 

The Hangman’s Guests 

STUART MARTIN 

Author of “Capital Punishment", “The Trial of Scotland Yard" 

etc. 

TN Capital Punishment the author showed the penal code as 
•■•viewed through the eyes of a criminal. In The Trial of Scotland 
Yard he showed the code through the eyes of the official hunters 
of criminals. In The Hangman’s Guests he reaches the apex of 
the triangle. It is a clash between the opposing forces of criminal 
investigation, the final battle over criminal liability. 

The hangman comes to the prison to do his terrible duty. 
He relates to the chaplain his researches and his objectives. 
And then he reveals his true personality. Who is the greater 
criminal, the official who ruthlessly pursues his victim seeking 
punishment, or the humanitarian who desires to rescue through 
? 7s. 6 d. 


Gang Law 

HUGH CLEVELY 

Author of “Hell to Pay", “The Gangsmasher", etc. 

J ames Stretton was a quiet, simple man, fond of beefsteak, 
beer, and good Virginian cigarettes, and the two things he hated 
most were underdone potatoes and a peaceful life. Moroni was 
a super-crook : huge, pig headed, courageous, and brutal. Then 
the alluring, the provocative Tania Ramenoff ... an unusually 
fascinating heroine. 

This book is gay, humorous, and entertaining. What more can 
anybody want ? 7S . 

FIRST REVIEW 

“A lively and ingenious piece of work” — Daily Telegraph. 
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First 

Cheap Editions of Notable Books 

PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 

An intimate and authoritative life story of the only 
daughter of their Majesties the King and Queen, 
by one who has had special facilities, and published 
with the approval of Her Royal Highness. 

“This book is rich in little intimate glimpses, 
amusing, appealing, and revealing.”— Bookman. 

Illustrated, 3 s. 6 d. 


THE DUKE OF YORK TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 

An intimate and authoritative life-story of the 
second son of their Majesties the King and Queen 
by one who has had special facilities, and pubhshed 
with the approval of His Royal Highness. 

“Revelations in several aspects, and all of interest, 
are contained in this volume .”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Helps to give a clear insight into the character of 
one who is deservedly popular throughout the 
Empire for his unselfish service to its cause. 

Bookman. Illustrated. 3 *. 6 d. 



RIS ROSEMARY SIR JOHN IV. SIMPSON. K.B.E. 
For Remembrances of Bygone Scenes and Circumstances. 

"A very charming and scholarly book which should 
be missed by no lover of the Pans whose history he 
knows so well. He tells with great wealth o 

“al detail, arrived at by ardent study of Cd 

archives many interesting stones. It is many a 
year sinie so learned and interesting a volume saw 

A gh revelatiorf^f^the fascinating human interest 
attached to the history and topography ofjncient 

Paris. 
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FIRST CHEAP EDITIONS ] 

FORTY YEARS WITH DOGS 

LIEUT.-COL. E. H. RICHARDSON 

“What Col. Richardson does not know about dogs, 
of course, is not worth knowing. His book is so 
packed with manifold interest that I hardly know 
where to begin, and certainly not where to end."— 
Illustrated London News. 

“A good solid, satisfying book ."—Animal World. 

Illustrated, 7 s. 6 d. 


MY SIXTY YEARS OF THE TURF 

CHARLES MORTON 

“Simply crammed with tales that cannot fail to 
grip those with the least sporting instinct."— 
Evening Standard. 

“It is a book full of tips straight as may be from the 
horse's mouth .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“In every page there is drama, of horses, men, great 
gambles .”—Evening News. Illustrated, 3 s. 6 d. 


THE STORY OF LOUISE DE BETTIGNIES 

ANTOINE REDIER 

“No hero of fiction has ever outdone her real 
heroism .”—Evening Standard. 

“Enjoy the heroic yet tragic story of Louise de 
Bettignies, who organized our Intelligence Service 
behind the German lines .”—Sunday Times. 

“Her adventures make thrilling reading ."—New 
Statesman. 

“An extraordinary and exciting story."— Star . 

Illustrated, 3 s. 6 d. 
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[FIRST CHEAP EDITIONS 

THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION DOUGLAS JERROLD 
WUhl Introduction by the Right Hon Winston Churchill. 

"K chronicle that should surely become a classic. 

Mr. Jerrold’s vivid, sympathetic narrative of superb 
service sets it in its right place, which is second to 

in or were^associated with, the Division and the 


THE MYSTERIOUS BARONNE DE ANDRE 

With the calm det ^hmjmt throws 

lawyer the author pr tfae grim drama, 'this 

fresh and startling ig raree ^of the Mysterious 
story of the extraordinaiy detect i ve fiction seem 
Baronne de Feuchfcres illustrations are a 

dull by contrast; whilst f tlie book. 

unique^and highly wS find much to 

interest him/' r ^^ ^^ e mixcd with high 
“For those who like their n wh i c b many 

life, this is a full-blooded book J*s News , 

detective stones will seempale^ 

“An interesting volume. illustrated, 3 s. 6 d. 



more stage favouwtes OF the /5 melvill e 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY o{ fact and anecdote. 

“A perfect treasure-hou o keUh 

Very entertaimng b ° n ° k fn ranked for the happy 
“Mr. Melville is again to , out his work, 

manner in which he has illustrated, 3 s. 

Daily News . 
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FIRST CHEAP EDITIONS ] 

CAREERS FOR GIRLS J. A. R. CAIRNS 

The aim of the compiler has been to obtain a clear 
and definite representation of what such work is 
like, and in order to do this he has obtained con¬ 
tributions from Lady Rhondda, Lady Askwith, 

Fay Compton, Hon. Mrs. John Russell, Mrs. Cham¬ 
pion de Crespigny, Prof. Winifred Cullis, C.B.E., 

D.Sc., V. Holmes, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., and many 
other experts. 

“This admirable book."— Daily Telegraph. 

__ 2s. 6 d. 

CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. 

Mr. Pycraft is well known as a student and a writer 
of natural history. In this book he deals in a 
fascinating manner with protective colouration in 
Nature. Readers who study this book will find in 
its pages a revelation of a world of unexpected 
beauty and subterfuges well-nigh incredible. 

Illustrated, 16 s. 


LIGHT OPERA STERLING MACKINLAY 

“It contains all kinds of wise words on acting, 
expression of emotion, voice, dialogue, producing, 
conducting, scenery and lighting, etc.—everything, 
in fact, that goes to make a successful stage play. 

A fascinating little book, full of good stories; 
instructive without being dull or pedantic."— Daily 
Sketch. 3 s. 6 d. 


NELSON’S LAST LOVE HENRY SCHUMACHER 

Author of “Fair Enchantress" 

“We can heartily recommend it to all those who 
find the romance of Emma and Horatio perennially 
interesting. We have nothing but praise for the 
dexterous fashion in which Mr. Schumacher has 
retold the familiar story of the ‘passionate friends’. 

The book is rendered additionally attractive by 
being furnished with many excellent reproductions 
of pictures of Lady Hamilton—painted by Ro mn ey, 
Reynolds, Cosway, Madame La Brun, and An gelica 
Kauffman."— Sunday Times. Illustrated, 3 s. 6 d. 
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A SELECTION FROM HUTCHINSON'S 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

The Works oj 

The Right Honourable 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 

P.C., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., B.Litt. 


famous trials of history 

"They are the very stuff of which fragedy ^ Mai7. 
riche? in plot than the most L. net 

at or v FAMOUS TRIALS 

-Unlike most sequelae booh is,, on the whole, even better 

. ,h T " tsrr t 

TURNING POINTS in ^ ! ' o S ™f,ph.re. 

in history. Corridor and from, the ™ 

the Problem of the ^antzig lot Bolshe vist, this v 

of Columbus to the Coming ^ discussion. 

«* » di ~ *• 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE FAMOUS 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


The World is Rafael Sabatini’s background and he 
ranges all history for his plots. France during 
the revolution, the Italy of the Renaissance, England 
under the Stuarts, America under the Georges—all 
come alike to this versatile author. In this uniform 
edition it is now possible to collect your favourite 
writer in a style which is at once beautiful and 

' inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE 

CAPTAIN BLOOD 

THE TRAMPLING OF 
THE LILIES 

THE SEA HAWK 

ANTHONY WILDING 

LOVE-AT-ARMS 

THE BANNER OF THE BULL 

THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 

THE CAROLINIAN 

FORTUNE’S FOOL 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER 

BELLARION 


THE SNARE 

THE TAVERN KNIGHT 

HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN¬ 
TERTAINMENT. Series I 

HISTORICAL NIGHTS' EN¬ 
TERTAINMENT. Series II 

THE GATES OF DOOM 

THE LION'S SKIN 

THE STROLLING SAINT 

BARDELYS THE 
MAGNIFICENT 

THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 

THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 

LEATHER. Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt 
top, gold blocked side and back, special end papers, 
printed in choice and newly-set clear type on pure 
paper. 5$. net 

CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold 
blocked side and back, printed in choice and newly-set 
clear type on pure paper. 3s. 6 d. net 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 

PHILIP GIBBS 



"Sir Philip Gibbs is a typical and topical product of 
his age ; he is the apostle of youth and of tdeal,sm ; 
a reasoned and not a reckless optimist. disciplined 

,nthp.r than disillusioned 


THE STREET OF 
adventure 

THE MIDDLE OF THE 
ROAD 

HEIRS APPARENT 
YOUNG ANARCHY 

THE CUSTODY OF THE 
CHILD 

HELEN OF LANCASTER 
GATE 

OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN 

THE RECKLESS LADY 

Other titles will be 


UNCHANGING QUEST 

BACK TO LIFE 

A MASTER OF LIFE 

LITTLE NOVELS OF 
NOWADAYS 

VENETIAN LOVERS 

OUT OF THE RUINS 

THE AGE OF REASON 

DARKENED ROOMS 

INTELLECT U AL 

MANSIONS, S.W 

added from time to lime. 


leather, ru 

clear type on pure paper. 

eunu. 
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Hutchinson*s Sports & Pastimes Library • * 

The authors of the books in this series are all 
acknowledged authorities on their respective 
subjects and as such need no introduction. 

Each volume fully illustrated. Now 2 s. 6 d. net 


COMBINED FIGURE AND ICE-VALSING 

Col. H. Vaughan Kent, C.B.E. 

HOCKEY FOR WOMEN 

Marjorie Pollard 

SKIS AND SKI-ING 

Elon Jessup 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Charles Buchan 

LAWN TENNIS 

Gordon Lowe 

THE ARTS OF HOCKEY 

Eric Green 

YACHTING ON A SMALL INCOME 

Maurice Griffiths 1 

THE ART OF BADMINTON 

Sir G. Thomas, Bart. 

HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SWIMMER 

David Billington 


A BOOK ON SWIMMING AND DIVING 

Sid G. Hedges 
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